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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The press is continaaliy sending forth books in every 
department of literatore : the innumerable productions, 
of genius and patient thought, and the compilations of 
industrious research^ are extensively and liberally 
diffused, and knowledge is increased. Yet the writer 
does not recollect to have either seen or heard of a work 
bearing any analogy to the present. He is well aware 
that to do justice to the task he has undertaken, requires 
talents far superior to any that he can boast of possess- 
ing: but as men every way qualified have not been 
found to perform it, he trusts, even if he should be con- 
sidered to encroach upon the province of an abler writer, 
that he shall be forgiven. 
a3 



•n. 

The writer purposes giving in the following pages an 
account of the sons and grandsons of Shem, Ham> and 
Japheth, as enumerated in the Tenth Chapter of 
Genesis, with the conjectures of the learned as to the 
countries peopled by and the nations descended from 
each. For instance : — Mizraim, son of Ham, is uni- 
versally allowed to have been the progenitor of the 
Egyptians, of whom some account will in the first place 
be given ; then the country of Egypt will be described, 
and accounts furnished of the principal cities and most 
striking productions of art and nature, as they will tend 
to throw considerable light upon their history and 
civilization. 

The writer is willing to admit that the method of 
compilation he has adopted may be defective, and the 
general drift of the whole destitute of the original excel- 
lencies displayed in the works of a Strabo, an Herodo- 
tus, a Barrow, a Hammond, a Pope, or a Dryden : yft, 
ought nothing to be attempted because it may be impos- 
sible to excel all who have gone before P Nay ; a litUe 
intelligence conveyed in a rude form is better than none 
at all. 



.vn. 



^ Can any good thing come oat of Nazareth ?"-— 
PiBThaps it may be asked^ what could induce the writer 
to engage in such a scheme. He confesses he had no 
intention whatever of compiling the present work prior 
to the close of the year 1834. Happening then to be 
one of a party of five individuals met for purposes of 
.sociality and friendship, the conversation turned upon 
genealogy and chronology, and the following questions 
among others were started: — Who were the progenitors 
of the Ethiopians, the Arabians, the Modes and the 
Persians ? From which of the three great heads of the 
hnman &mily sprang the Messiah? Who was the 
original founder of the ancient Britons? &c. These 
questions were not answered at the time, but were post- 
poned to a future occasion. Since that period, though 
the individuals have met many times, the subject 
has been no further investigated, — at least, not in the 
manner proposed. Seeing a wide field of research open, 
not altogether destitute of facilities for its pursuit, and 
above all promising to repay and instruct the mind, the 
writer, jud^ng that the result might afiford pleasure and 
instructiott, not only to himself, but to others who may 
review his labours when he shall be gathered hcane 
to his fathers, entered warmly upon the task; and 



Tin. 

though its commencexneDt and progress may have 
been beset with difficulties^ yet with perseverance and 
close application he is enabled to place before the 
public the first, though by far not the best part of his 
performance. 

It was the original intention of the writer to have pub- 
lished the whole of the Exposition in one volume: but 
when he with some care examined the article '' Ham/' 
he found that it would require a space equal to that 
occupied by the whole of the present volume. As he 
did not wish to make the work too bulky for convenient 
use, and as the price of such a volume would be neces- 
sarily greater than was his desire to affix, he at once 
decided to publish it in two parts, at consideralKl^ inter- 
vals, that it might be the more easily obtained by that 
class of readers which has too oflen been suffered to 
perish for lack of knowledge. 

Considerable use has been made in the course of the 
work of several popular commentaries, and other valuable 
and standard publications, the enumeration of which is 
not here necessary, for the reader will recognize them as 
he peruses the respective articles. 



IX. 

If the perusal of the following pages promote in some 
humble degree the cause of truths — ^nay, if the reader 
take half the pleasure in reading that has been enjoyed 
in writing them> the compiler will possess the great con- 
solation of not haying laboured in rain; or, to quote the 
words of the pious Sturm, — ^''I shall be happy if at the 
close of life I carry with me to the grave the merit of 
having been useful to Society." 

W. PARKIN. 

Morthen, near Rotherham, 
January 19, 1837. 
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JAPHETH. 



Born b. c. 2444, in the tear of the world 1556. 



Genesis x. 1 — 5. 

1 Now these are the generations of the sons of Noah ; 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth ; and unto them were sons 
bom after the flood. 

2 The sons of Japheth ; Gomer, and Magog, and 
Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, and Meshech, and Tiras. 

3 And the sons of Gromer ; Ashkenaz, and Riphath, 
and Togarmah. 

4 And the soqs of Javan ; Elishah, and Tarshish, 
Kittim, and Dodanim [or Rodanim]. 

5 By these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands ; every one after his tongue, after their fami- 
lies, in their nations. 
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INTRODUCTION TO JAPHETH. 



Japheth,— -commonly, but impioperlj named the third 
in order of the sons of Noah, for Moses says expressly 
that he was the eldest of Noah s sons, — ^vras bom in the 
five hundredth year of Noah, and is known among pro- 
iiane authors under the name of lapetus. The poets 
(Hesiod, l%€ogtmUt) make him father of ha«reii and 
earth. His habitation was in Thessaly, where he became 
celebrated for his power and violence. He maitied a 
nymph named Asia, by whom he had four s<ms, Hes- 
perus, Atks, £pimetheus, and Prometheus, who were 
all Tery fiunons among the ancients. The Greeks be- 
lieved that Japheth was the father of theiT race ; and 
they acknowledged nothing more ancient than him; 
hence the proverb, ''as old as Japheth.'' It is very 
probable, that Neptune is a memorial or transcript of 
Japheth. Thcve is some resemblaxice in the name, but 
much more in the character. — Neptune is God of the 
Sea, as Japheth is Lord of the Isles. Saturn divided 
the world among his three sons, Jupiter, Pluto, and 
Neptune : thus Noah divided the eavth among his three 



sons^ Shem^ Ham^ and Japheth. — Jupiter is Ham, Pluto 
is Shem> and Neptune is Japheth.* 

The Moslems place Japheth amojig the prophets sent 
by God. They believe him to be Noah's eldest son, and 
that his father, after the deluge, gave him the provinces, 
east [west] and north of the mountains on which the 
ark rested. Before Japheth departed to settle the coun- 
try given him for his inheritance, Noah gave him a 
stone which the eastern Turks call Jinde-Tesch, and San- 
Jede, upon which he wrote " The Great God," by virtue 
whereof, he who possessed this stone might bring down 
rain from heaven at his direction. This pretended stone 
was long preserved in the Mogul's country.f 

''God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem." — Gen. ix. 27. Japheth signifies en- 
largement. Japheth was more enlarged than the other 
sons of Noah, both in territory and children. The 
territories of Japheth's posterity were indeed veiy 
large; for besides all Europe, they possessed Lesser 
Asia, Media, part of Iberia, Albania, and those vast 
regions which were anciently inhabited by the Scythians, 
now the Tartar nations ; and it is almost certain that 
the New World was peopled by some of Japheth's de- 
scendants, who might probably cross over by Behring's 
Straits. The enlargement of Japheth may also denote 
a numerous progeny, as well as an ample territory. 
And if we consult the genealogies of the three brothers 
comprised in the tenth chapter of Genesis, we shall find 

* See Boohart f Bibl. Orient. 



that Japheth had seven sons^ whereas Ham had only 
four^ and Shem five. And the Northern Hive (as it is 
symbolically called)^ was always remarkable for its fe- 
candity and has been continually poanng hrth swarms, 
and sending forth colonies into the more sonthem parts 
(^ Europe and Asia^ both in former and in latter 
times. 

Noah, when Uessing Japhedi, said, " Grod shall en- 
lai^ Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.'* 
This ia a most extraordinary prophecy, which was de- 
iHToml above four thousand years ago, and yet has been 
fiilfiUing through the several periods of time to the pre- 
sent day. This was accomplished when the Greeks, and 
afterwards the Romans, subdued Asia and Africa, where 
were the dwellings of Shem and Canaan. 

"■ He shall dwell in the tents of Shem.** In tracing 
the history of the two families, it will be found that Shem's 
posterity have never made any considerable conquests or 
settlements on the territories of Japheth. Japheth, on 
the contrary, has never ceased to enlarge his possessions 
at \he expence of Shem, and to thrust himself, either in 
the character of a conqueror or sojourner, into the dwel- 
lings of Shem. All the western portion of Shem's in- 
heritance, exclusive of the deserts of Arabia, has been 
by turns occupied by the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Turks — all the children of Japheth. The Tartar nations 
have broken into India and China, and have formed 
large possessions in those most populous portions of 
Shem's inheritance. The settlements of the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the French> and the English, in India, all 
b3 



which nations are descendants from Japheth, mark to 
this day the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Thus have the descendants of Japheth gradually en* 
larged and extended themselves till they have literally 
encompassed the earth within the precincts of the nor- 
thern temperate zone, to which their roving, hunting life 
contributed not a little. 

The warlike character of the' posterity of Japheth, to- 
gether with their enterprising genius, made them fre- 
quently encroach southwards on the possessions of Shem, 
whose pastoral occupations rendered them less inactive, 
peaceable and less warlike. Thus did they dwell in the 
tents of Shem. What multitudes therefore of the de- 
scendants of Japheth are at this hour dwelling in the 
tents of Shem ! But nowhere in the portion of Japheth 
do we find any considerable number of the sons of 
Shem, except indeed the Jews, who form but a small 
exception in the general history of nations. 

More might be advanced in illustration of this pro- 
phecy, were it needful. Suffice it to say that the warlike 
and enterprising genius of the greatest of the isles of the 
Gentiles, Great Britain and Ireland, has spread their 
colours, their arms, and in some measure their religion, 
fix>m the rising to the setting sun. 



GOMER. 



GoMEB> son of Japhetb, was father of the people of 
Galatia. According to Joaephus^ the ancient inhabitants 
of that country were called Gomerians, before the Gala- 
dans seized it The Chaldee places Gomer in Africa ; 
Bochart places him in Phrygia, because Phrygia in 
Greek signifies a coal, as Gomer in Hebrew and Syriac. 
Galmet supposes that the ancient Cimbri or Cimmerians 
sprung from Gomer. It is probable that his descendants 
peopled likewise Germany and Gaul. The name Ger- 
man is not very distant from Gomerian. Joseph, £u- 
sebitts, Zonar, Isidore, and Camden assert that the 
Gauls, or Galatians, or Celticte, were derived from Ash- 
kenaz, eldest son of Gomer. But Cluver pretends 
(Germ. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 5, 6, 7) that the ancient Cel- 
ticse comprehended lUyria, Germany, Gaul, Spain, and 
the British Isles ; all these people anciently speaking 
the same language. He further supposes that Gomer, 
or his family, peopled the countries in Asia between the 
Paropamisus and Mount Imias, and between the con- 
fluence of the rivers Oxus and Oby ; whence this people 
are caUed Gomerians by Ptolemy (lib. vi. cap. 17). 

Michaelis -approves of Bochart placing the Go- 
merians in Phrygia. Josephus says, " Those who now 
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by the Greeks are called Galatians^ call themselves Go- 
merians^ from Gomer^ their original leader." It is very 
probable, this very word, * under another pronunciation, 
is Cimr, which is the Kymr of the Welsh, and in 
Latin would be written Cimmerii. This must be under- 
stood of a more early people than those to whom St. 
Paul wrote his epistle. Goriondides places the Go- 
merians in France, and describe^ them as dwelling on 
the Eiver Seine. The probability is, that Gomer re- 
ceived his possessions in the regions north of the Da- 
nube — that from henpe he spread abroad to the west, tiU 
Germany, France, and Britain were peopled by him, 
and that his posterity still ccNstinue marked, if not dis- 
tinct in the ancient Britons now resident in Wales. The 
Gomerians might also make excursions east, and cross- 
ing the Black Sea, might colonize Pontus ; so that the 
Galatians possibly were a branch of Gomer, notwith- 
standing their distance of time and place from the main 
stem.''^ 

THE ORIGIN OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 

BRITISH ISLE. 



« BnglsBd! with aU thy Cmlts,! lore tbee ttill, 
My country ! and while yet a nook is left, 
Where English minds and manners may be founA, 
ShaU be oonstxained to love thee !** 



The people that first transported themselves into Britain 
were called Gomari, Gomerai, and afterwards Gauls. 

* See Josephos and Calmet on the point. 
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These weie subsequently called by the Latins Cimri, or 
Cimbri ; for Cicero called the Barbarians whom Marius 
expelled^ or rather repulsed, Gauls, whom all historiogra- 
phers have since called Cimbri. In like manner Appian 
witnesseth that they who attempted the spoil of the 
Temple of Delphos, in Greece — whom all writers with 
one consent allowed to be Gauls — ^were called Cimbri ; 
which probably are identified with the Cimbrians 
of Herodotus, who, being expelled by the Scythians 
from their most ancient seats, north of the Euxine, 
traversed Europe in a north-west direction, and found 
new settlements near the Baltic and the mouth of 
the Elbe. These Barbarians then reached England 
by the same route that was afterwards traversed by 
the Saxons and Angles. The Celts crossed over from 
the neighbourhood of Gaul (France) ; and Welsh tia- 
ditions speak of two colonies, one from another coun- 
try since known as Gascony, and another from Ar- 
morica. At a later period, the Belgse assailed the 
south and east coasts of the isle, and settled there, 
driving the Celts into the inland country. Before 
the arrival of Julius Ceesar in Britain (B. C. 54), the 
island was but imperfectly known to the more civilized 
nations of the ancient world. The people of Carthage 
and Massilia traded for tin with certain isles, supposed 
to be Britain, or at least Cornwall. The etymology of 
the word Britain is doubtful : one of the most plausible 
is that which derives it from the Celtic word " brith," or 
'^brit," or, painted people (Camden), from which name 
it is supposed there is a reference to the custom of the 
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inhabitants staining their bodies with a blue cokmr, ex- 
tncted from wood. Caesar is the first writer by whom 
any authentic particulars respecting the island are known. 
Stimulated probably by the desire of military renown, 
and the glory of carrying the Roman arms into Britain, 
he detennined upon the invasion of the island. As a pre- 
liminary step he summoned to his camp a number of 
merchants that traded with the island, (who alone of the 
Greeks had any acquaintance with it,) and to them he 
addressed his inquiries. Their caution or their ignorance 
prevented his learning much from them. Failing in 
this quarter, one of his officers (C. Vcdesumus) was sent 
to reconnoitre ; but he did not venture to leave his ship 
and trust himself with the natives. Cesar, no way de* 
terred by this want of information, collected his fleet, 
and disposed his forces, vrith a view to a descent. The 
following is Ceesar^s account of the natives : '' Of all the 
natives those who inhabit Canticum (Kent), a district 
the whole of which is near the sea coast, are by far the 
most civilised, and do not differ much in their customs 
from the Gauls. The inland people, for the most part, 
do not sow com, but live on milk and flesh, and have 
their clothing of skins. All the Britons, however, stain 
themselves with wood (se vitro inficimt), which makes 
them of a blue tinge, and gives them a most fearful ap- 
pearance in battle. They also wear their hair long, and 
shave every part of the body, except the upper lip and the 
head. Every ten or twelve have their wives in conunon, 
especially brothers with brothers, and parents with chil- 
dren ; but if any children are bom they are accounted 
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the children of those hy whom first each virgin was 
poused."* 

As to the religion of the early Britons, Dmidiam 
flooriBhed in all its vigour. The following is Ccesar s 
account of this ancient sect: — " They are the ministers 
of sacred things ; they have the charge of the sacrifices^ 
hoth pablic and private ; they give directions for the 
ordLnances of religious worship. A great number of 
young men resort to them for the purpose of instruction 
in their system, and they are held in the highest esteem 
and reverence ; for it is they who determine most dis- 
putes, whether of the state or of individuals : and if any 
crime has been committed, if a man has been slain, if 
^re is a contest concerning an inheritance, or the 
boundaries of their lands, it is the Druids who settle the 
matter. 

*' They fix rewards and punishments. If any one, 
whether in a public or individual capacity, refuses to 
alnde by their sentences, they forbid him to come to the 
sacrifices. This punishmenfamong them is very severe ; 
those on whom this interdict is laid are accounted among 
the unholy and accursed ; all fly from them, and shun 
tiieiT approach and their conversation, lest they should 
be injured by their very touch. They are placed out of 
the pale of the law, and excluded from all offices ox 
honour. 

'' Over all these Druids, one presides, to whom they 
pay the highest regard of any among them. Upon his 

• Lib. v., e. 13, M. 
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deaths if there is any one of the other Druids of superior 
worthy he succeeds him ; if there are several^ possessing 
equal claims, a successor is appointed by the votes of the 
Druids, and the contest is ^sometimes decided by force of 
arms. These Druids hold a meeting at a certain time of 
the year, in a consecrated spot, in the country of the Cai- 
nutes, (people in the neighbourhood of Chartres,) which 
country is considered to be the centre of Gaul. Hither 
assemble all from every part who have a litigation, and 
submit themselves to the determinations and sentences 
of the Druids. The system of druidism is thought to 
have been formed in Britain, and from thence canied 
over into Gaul ; and now, those who wish to be more 
accurately versed in it, go thither, i. e. into Britain, in 
order to become more acquainted with it. 

" The Druids do not commonly engage in war, neither 
do they pay taxes like the rest of the community. They 
enjoy an exemption from military service, and freedom 
from all other public burthens. Induced by these ad- 
vantages, many come of their own accord to be trained 
up among them ; and others are sent by their parents 
and relations. They are said by this course of instruc- 
tion to learn by heart a great number of verses, and 
some accordingly remain twenty years under tuition. 
Nor do the Druids think it right to commit their in- 
structions to writing, although in most other things, in 
accounts of the state, and most individuals, the Greek 
letters are used. They appear to me to have adopted 
these characters for two things : because they do not 
wish either that the knowledge of their system should be 
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difiosed among the people at large, or that their pupils, 
tmsting in written characters, should he less careM in 
cultivating the memory. ; hecause in most cases it hap- 
pens that men, firom the security which written charac- 
ters a£ford, hecome careless about retaining and acquiring 
knowledge. It is especially the object of the Druids to 
inculcate this, — ^that the souls do not perish, but after 
death pass into other bodies. They discuss, moreover, 
many points respecting the heavenly bodies, and their 
motion and extent ; of the universe and the world ; the 
nature of things ; the afluence and ability of the immortal 
gods; — and they instruct the youths in all these things. 

" The whole nation of Gauls is much addicted to reli- 
gions observances, and on this account those who are 
attacked by any of the more serious diseases, and those 
wh6 are involved in dangers of warfare, either offer 
human sacrifices, or make a vow that they will offer 
them, and they employ the Druids to officiate in those 
sacrifices ; for they consider that the favour of the eternal 
gods cannot be conciliated unless the life of one man be 
offered up for that of another. They have, also, sacri- 
fices of the same kind appointed for the state. Some 
have images of enormous size, the limbs of which they 
make of wicker work, and fill with living men, and, set- 
ting fire to them, the men are destroyed in the flames. 
They consider that the torture of those who have been 
taken in the commission of theft or open robbery, or in 
any crime, is more agreeable to the gods ; but when 
there is not a sufficient number of criminals, they scruple 
not to offer the innocent. 
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" The chief deity whom they worship is Mewury ; of 
him they have many images, and they consider him to 
be the inventor of all arts, their ^uide in all their jour- 
nies, and he has the greatest influence in affidrs of wealth 
and commerce. 

'^ Next to him they worship Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Minerva. All Gauls declare that they are descended 
of Father Pluto, and this, they say, has been handed 
down by the Druids. They distinguish spaces of time 
not by days, but by nights." 

In* the autumn of the year 66 b. c, Caesar, embarking 
with the infantry of two legions (about 10,000 men), 
arrived with his £eet, after a passage of about ten hours, 
on the coast of Britain, and beheld the steep cliffs covered 
with natives to oppose his landing. Judging this to be 
an unfavourable spot for his purpose, after a delay of 
several hours to enable the rest of his fleet to come up, 
he proceeded about seven miles further, and prepared to 
disembark on the level open beach which presented itself 
to him. The place at which Csesar first touched was 
probably near the south Foreland, and he landed some- 
where on the flat shore which extends from Walmer 
Castle to Sandwich. He did not make good his landing 
without a severe struggle. The success of the invaders, 
however hardly gained, and though somewhat incomplete, 
disposed the natives to submission ; but the dispersion 
of some vessels, which were bringing over the Roman 
cavalry, and the damage sustained by the fleet which 
conveyed Csesar, induced the natives to renew the con- 
test, and to attempt, first, the surprize of the legions 
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which had been sent out to forage^ and next> to attack 
the Roman aimy. Bat they were again beaten^ and 
compeUed to sue for peace^ and were finally subdued by 
the Roman arms. 

The inland natives wore little clothings and painted or 
otherwise marked their bodies with the figures of various 
animals. A small target or shield^ a spear^ a poniard^ 
and a cumbersome unpointed sword^ comprised their 
offensive and defensive armour. They had neither walls 
nor towns, but lived in tents, a pastoral race, feeding 
upon milk and wild fruits, and the flesh of such animals 
as they took in hunting. This is a brief sketch of the 
state of the inhabitants of Britain at the time of the in- 
vasion of the island by Julius Caesar. The Romans had 
possession of the island about 495 years. 

During the residence of the Roman governors in 
Britain, the arts as well as the luxuries of Rome con- 
tinued to be brought hither. They carried roads across 
the island in various directions ; dug canals, raised em- 
bankments against the sea and the high tides in the 
great sestuaries. The Latin tongue was also in some 
degree used among the Britons, a circumstance which 
may account for the existence of many words of Roman 
growth in our language. It is indeed curious to look 
back on the affairs of Britain before the arrival of the 
Saxons. The residence of the polished Romans in this 
country had produced a mighty change. Its towns were 
no longer barricadoed forests, as represented by Julius 
Csesar, nor its houses wood cabins covered with straw, 
nor its inhabitants naked and painted savages, covered 
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with skins. It Had been for above three hundred yeso? 
the seat of Roman wealth and splendour. The Romati 
Emperors had reigned in Britain ; the inhabitants had 
built houses, temples, and market-places in their towns, 
and had adorned their dwellings with porches, gftlleiiiBs, 
baths, and beautiful tesselated pavements. Of their 
towns, Caerleon in Wales, and Verulam near St. Albans, 
remain to this day as ruins, or rather shows, of former 
grandeur. The British workmen were consideried the 
best builders, and were employed by the father of Con- 
stantine the Great to rebuild Autun. Yet with all their 
skill in matters of art, the Romans had not been able to 
teach them the knowledge of the true religion. That 
conceited nation was plunged into the most abominable 
idolatries, and caught eagerly from other people any 
superstition to add to their own ; proving by their lamen- 
table ignorance in this respect, '* that the world by wis- 
dom knew not God." 

When our Roman benefactors were obliged to yield 
up Britain, it was left a prey to the Picts and Scots, 
against whom the aboriginal Biitons were compelled to 
call in the Saxons as their allies. These strangers 
crossed the eastern seas, and arrived here in great num- 
bers about A. D. 449. Bfit being so far in love with our 
country that they had no desire to turn back, they formed 
an alliance with the Picts and Scots, and directed their 
whole forces against the Britons, many of whom were 
obliged to flee, and • seek a retreat in the mountains of 
Wales, where they remain in a great measure to this 
day an unmixed people. Those who continued in the 
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less mouutaiuous districts^ were reduced to a state little 
better than slavery. Tbas did they fall a sacrifice to 
those with whom they had| in an unguarded hour, en- 
truiited their liberty. 

The Danes afterwards made finequent incursions into 
this island, but their object was not so much to become 
conquerors of the country, as to make a continual spoil 
and prey of the inhabitants. 

Lastly, the Normans, under William the First, became 
through the victory of Hastings, the conquerors and 
rulers of this island, a. d. 1066. 

It would have been a pleasing task to have traced the 
history of this island through the successive revolutions 
thus enumerated, but our limits forbid. 



Rocks of my country ! let the dond 
Your crested heights array, 

And rise, yea, like a fortress proud. 
Above the surge and spray. 

My spirit greets you as ye stand, 
Breasting the billowy foam ; 

thus for ever guard the land. 

The severed land of home. 

1 hare left rich blue skies behind. 

Lighting up dassic shrines ; 
And music in the southern wind, 
And sunshine on the vines. 

The breathings of the myrtle flowers 
Have floated o'er my way; 
c3 
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The pilgrim's voice at vesper hours 
Hath soothed me with its lay. 

The isles of Qreeee, the hills of Spain ^ 
The purple heavens of Romey — 

Yes, all are glorious I — Yet, again 
I bless thee, land of home. 

For thine the sabbath peace, my land. 
And thine the guarded hearth ; 

And thine the dead and noble band 
That make thee holy earth. 

Their voices meet me in the breeze. 
Their steps are on the plains ^ 

Their names by old majestic trees 
Are whispered round thy fanes. 

Their blood bath mingled with the tide 

Of thine exulting sea : 
O ! be it still a joy, a pride, 

To live and die for thee ! 



Mrs, Hemanf, 



England is bounded on the north by Scotland^ on the 
South by the English Channel, dividing it from France ; 
by the German Ocean on the east; and on the west by 
St. George's Channel or the 1t\j^ Sea. It is about 400 
miles in length from north to south, and in some places 
300 miles in breadth. Its extent is about 60,000 square 
miles. The quantity of land cultivated in England and 
Wales is about 82,000,000 of acres, the gross produce 
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of which amounts to about £75>000,000 sterling annu- 
ally. The population is upwards of ten millions. 

London is the capital ; and this city is now what Tyre 
once was. (See the account of that city in the prophet 
Ezekiel, chap. X2cvii.) London is unparalleled in ex- 
tent and opulence in the whole habitable globe, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Pekin in China, Jeddo in Japan, 
and Houssa in Africa, which are allowed to be larger. 
Its length is nearly eight miles, its breadth three miles, 
and its circumference twenty-six miles. It contains 
8,000 streets, 66 squares, 170,000 houses and ware- 
houses, and 602 places of worship ; and the inhabitants, 
during the sitting of Parliament, are estimated at 
1,500,000. 

That London is the greatest port in the world is a fact 
generally known. Its advantageous position for the 
purposes of commerce seems to to have been fully appre- 
ciated at an early period of the sojourn of the Romans in 
this island. It is supposed to have derived its British 
name Lyndin (the town on the lake) from the wide ex- 
panse of low country from the mouth of the Thames to 
the metropolis, which must have been one vast aestuary 
at high water. It afterwards became corrupted into the 
Latin Londinum. Such was the progress of this port, 
that A. D. 60, little more than a century after the landii^ 
of Julius Ctesar, it is described by Tacitus as ''the 
chief resid^ioe of merchants, and a great mart of Ixade. 
In the year 21 1 it is styled " a great and worthy city ; 
illustrioiis for the vast number of merdiants that resort to 
it ; for its widely extended commerce, and for (he abun- 
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dance of every species it could supply." It was called 
by the Saxons Lundenceaster. It was not, however, 
till the ninth century that it was constituted the capital 
of England. An estimate of the vast extent of the ship- 
jnng and commerce ^of the port of London, may be 
formed from the following particulars, drawn up in the 
year 1834. 

The average number of British ships and vessels of all 
classes in the river Thames and docks, has been calcu- 
lated at 13,444 ; of which, the craft and lighters engaged 
in lading and unlading amount to above 4,000. About 
3,000 wherries are employed in the conveyance of pass- 
engers; and nearly 3000 barges and lighters are en- 
gaged in the inland trade. About 12,000 watermen 
(two thirds of whom are free of the city) are occupied in 
navigating the small boats and craft; 4,000 labourers 
are employed in lading and unlading ships ; and 12,000 
revenue officers are always on duty, on the river. 

The annual value of the exports and imports from and 
into the port of London amounts to between ninety and 
one hundred millions sterling. The West India Docks 
were commenced in 1800, and partly opened in August, 
1802 : the Import Dock contains nearly thirty acres ; the 
Export Dock twenty-five acres. The docks are capable of 
admitting 650 vessels of from 250 to 500 tons burthen. 
The entire area comprised by the docks and warehouses 
consists of more than 295 acres. The immense ranges of 
warehouses which divide the import and export docks, 
are not less worthy of notice. There is a stowage room for 
160,000 hogsheads of sugar, besides a laige quantity of 
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coff^, &0. In these wirelioases, and under the spaeioiw 
sheds that surround the quays« 148^68 casks of sugar, 
70,875 harrels, and 438,648 bags of coffee, 35,189 pipes 
of nun and Madeira wine, 14,021 logs of mahogany, 
and 21,350 tons of logwood, besides numerous other 
articles of merchandise, hare been deposited at one time. 
The foregoing is the West India Dock alone. 

The London Docks at Wapping, to favour the erection 
of which 1300 houses were obliged to be taken down in 
1805, embrace within their walls an area of 71 acres, 
about 25 of which are under water. The vaults and 
warehouses here are of extraordinary dimensions; the 
great tobacco warehouse is calculated to contain 24,000 
hogsheads of tobacco. The East India Docks, com- 
pleted in 1805, consist of an import and an export dock, 
which, with the entrance basin, contain thirty acres 
under water. An extensive cast iron wharf, 750 feet in 
length, has just been completed along the river front ; 
more than 900 tons of iron have been used in this novel 
and interesting work. The St. Radiren's Docks com- 
prise 24i acres under water. The Commercial and East 
India Country Docks comprise 49 acres, 38 of which 
are under wat^r. 

The custom duties collected in the port of London, 
amount to more than one -half the entire customs of the 
United Kingdom, exceeding ten millions annually. 

It has been calculated that above 40,000 waggons and 
other carriages, including their repeated joumies, arrive 
and depart from the ilketropolis annually. Not less than 
£121,000,000 worth of property is annually moving to 
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and from London. History furnishes us with nothing 
equal to the account of the wealth and commerce of this 
mart of the whole earth.. 



• • . .Hail ! ihoa giant city of the world : 

The mighty globe is fevered with thy name. 

.....A thousand yean, 

And silence hath not known thee ! What a weight 
Of awfnlness will doomsday from thy scene 
Derive ! — and when the blasting trumpet smites 
All cities to destraction, who will sink 
Sublime with such a thunder-crash as thou ! 

Myriads of domes and temples, huge as high. 

And thickly wedded, like the ancient trees 

That in unviolated forests frown : 

Myriads of streets, whose river-windings flow 

With viewless billows of unweaiy sound : 

Myriads of hearts in full commotion mixed. 

From mom till noon, from noon till night again, 

Through the wide realm of whirling passion borne : — 

And there is London ! England's heart and soul ! 

By the proud flowing of her famous Thames, 

She drcttlates through countless lands and ides. 

Her greatness rules supreme 

At once the awe and septure of the world. 

Robert Montgomery. 

GALATIA. 

Hayihg before noticed that Gromer was supposed to hare 
peopled Galatia, we will proceed to give some account 
of this province, with its ancient capital. 
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Galatia is a province of Asia Minor, having Cappa- 
docia on the east, Bithjniia on the west, Pamphylia on 
the south, and the Euxine sea to the north. The Gauls, 
having invaded Asia Minor in several hodies, conquered 
this country, settled in it, and called it Galatia, which 
in Greek signifies Gaul. In 2 Maccaheus, viii. 20, it is 
said that Judas Maccaheus, exhorting his people to fight 
valiantly against the Syrians, related to them several in- 
stances of God's protection ; among others that which 
they had experienced in a hattle fought in Bahylonia, 
wherein 6,000 Jews killed 120,000 Galatians. We have 
no particulars of the time or circumstances of this defeat, 
but it is probable that the Galatians, settled iu Galatia, 
were not meant, but the Gauls, who at that time over-ran 
Asia. The Galatians, especially those of Pessinumtum, 
worshipped the mother of the gods. Callimachus, in his 
h3rinns, calls them " a foolish people," which may well 
excuse St Paul addressing them as " foolish," in the 
third chapter of his epistle. The possessors of Galatia 
were of three different nations or tribes of Gauls ; the 
Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and the Tectosyagi. There 
are. imperial medals still extant, on which these names 
are found. ''^ It is of some consequence to maintain 
these distinctions, because, while St. Peter was preaching 
in one part of Galatia, the apostle Paul was making 
converts in another ; and some, claiming authority 
from Peter, propagated tenets not conformable to the 
opinions of Paul. To correct and expose these errors 

* See Calmet. 
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was the object of St. Paul in writing .his epistle to the 
churches of Galatia. 

Paul preached several times in Galatia ; first i. d. 51, 
(Acts xvi. 6,) afterwards a. d. 54, (Acts xviii. 23,) and 
formed considerable churches there« It is probable that 
he was the first who preached there to the Gentiles ; but 
possibly St. Peter had preached there to the Jews, since 
his first epistle is addressed to the Jews scattered through- 
out Pontus, i. e. Galatia. 

The ancient capital of Galatia was Ancyra, now called 
Angora. It is situated on an elevated plain, which is 
famed for its firuit, and produces goat's hair nearly as 
fine as silk which is made into camlet> &c. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF ANCYRA. 

Ancyra, now Angora, or Engora, was one of the most 
important cities of Asia Minor. Tradition ascribes its 
origin to Midas, and its inhabitants exhibited in a tem- 
ple of Jupiter, a sacred anchor, which was said to have 
been discovered at the time of its foundation. When 
the hordes of Galli, or Galatse, established themselves in 
the heart of Asia Minor, Ancyra became the capital of 
the tribes which had originally come from the neigh- 
bourhood of Toulouse, called Tectosages. In B.Cr 169, 
the whole of Galatia was subdued by the arms of M«n- 
lius, and ficom that time it was for the most part virtnally 
dependant upon Rome. Towards the close of the Re- 
public, Deiotorus, who by right was the tetrarch of the 
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Tectosages alone^ had extended his authority mrer the 
other Galatic tribes, and even assumed the title of hing ; 
bmt under Angastus, b. g. 2&, it wae Iboad convenient to 
reduce the whole countty into Ihe form of a province^ of 
which Aacyia. was still the capital* Though deprived of 
its Bonnnal independence, the city flourished under the 
fitvour of Asfflsttts, and the inhahitioyts in their gtatitode 
appear to have offered teHgioiis honours to that meiaank* 
The city was permitted to assume the name Sebaste (the 
Gfieek word corresponding to the Latin Angnsta), and at 
the death of the emperor, when an inscription on brass 
was erected at Rome to commemorate his achievemeutB, 
the citizens of Ancyra. procured a copy, and had it in- 
scribed on marble in Latin and Greeks and placed it in 
one of their public buildings ;. probably a temple dedicated 
to Augustus under the character of Lunns. 

The high impoitance of Ancyra under ihe Soman 
emfpire is proved by the mtmerous coias h issued, ftnd 
by the immense unmber of its public buildiags, the 
scattered remains of which are sefin in all quarters of the 
pfesent city* Above all, it was cel^Mrated ae ooe of the 
chief seats of religion; so that Libanius calls it the sacsed 
city. Coins and inscriptions refer to the worship of 
Jupiter, Ceres, Bacchus, Pallas, Apollo, Cybele, Lunus, 
Salus, .^sculapius, Serapis, and Dioscuri, &c. It was 
also the seat of one of the ancient christian churches, 
founded probably by St. Paul. Pagan worship, how- 
ever, had not ceased, and when Julian visited Ancyra, in 
362, he was received without the walls by religious 
processions from all the temples in the city. As the 
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power of Rome declined^ the frontiers were exposed to 
the ravages of various enemies. In 626, Ancyra was 
taken by the general of the Persians^ Chozroes. In 
that century it twice fell into the hands of the Arabs. 
In 1085 it was taken by the Turks^ but in 1 102 recovered 
for a short time by the Franks. After being for a con- 
siderable time the capital of the Turkish empire, it again 
changed masters, in consequence of the great battle fought 
in the adjoining plain, July 28th, 1402, between Tamer- 
lane and Bajazet In 1415, it was recovered for the 
Turks by Mohammed, and since that period has always 
belonged to the Ottoman empire. 

The population, according to Abbe-Belley, consisted 
of 40,000 Turks, 4,000 or 5,000 Armenians, having 
seven churches, and 600 Greeks, having two churches. 
Its present population is not known, though it is consi- 
derable. Its chief commerce consists in articles manu- 
factured from the bright silk- like wool of the Ancyra 
goat. At the beginning of the last century there were 
resident at Ancyra merchants from England, France, and 
Holland. The town is situated near the sources of the 
Sakaria or Sangarius, at a distance of about twenty 
miles from the Halys.''^ 

* See the Penny Cyclopaedia. 
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Magog^ son of Japheth, and father of the Scythians and 
Tartars. The name of Scythian was heretofore of great 
extent^ comprehending the Getse, the Goths^ the Segcs, 
the MassagetSj and others. The Tartars and Musco- 
vites possess the country of the ancient Scythians^ and 
retain several traces of the names Gog and Magog. 
They were formerly called Moglij and in Tartary are the 
provinces of Lug^ Mongug^ &c. &c. St Amhrose was 
of opinion that Gog and Magog were the Goths^ who> in 
the fifth and sixth centuriesj ravaged the Roman empire. 
Gog and Magog have passed into a proverh to express 
a multitude of powerful^ cruel^ andharharous enemies to 
God and his worship. Many believe that Gog and 
Magog in Ezekiel and in Revelations are taken allego- 
rically for princes who were enemies to the church. By 
Gog in Ezekiel many understand Antiochus Epiphane9j 
the great persecuter of the Jews, and Gog in Revelations 
they suppose denotes Antichrist. But it is almost cer- 
tain that Gog might denote Cambyses, son of Cyrus^ 
King of Persia, who succeeded his father b.g. 529. What 
Ezekiel says (chap, xxxviii,, xxxix.) of the wars of 
Gog and Magog against Israel, and the judgments of 
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God against the enemies of his people, Calmet thinks 
may be referred to the time of Cambyses : as well as what 
the prophet says of the misfortunes of the Israelites after 
their return from captivity. * Some authors refer the 
history of Judith to the time of Cambyses. 

The Turks and Moslems expect their empire to be 
destroyed by the powers denoted by the names Gog and 
Magog. Suidas says that Magog is the Persians, 
whence me might guess that £zekiel, who describes the 
army of Magog, intended the army of Xerxes. Jose- 
pliUA saysj the people caHed Magagies, were so named 
from their leader Magog, who by the Greeks is called a 
Scjrtbiaa. It seems, theidbre, that Josephus c^>6alD3 of a 
people well known in his time. Elias Damascenus, who 
lived ftbont A.D. 893, says, Alpheus, disciple of Adeus, 
ealled to the faith ef Christ G^ebel {i. e. Parthia)*, and 
Persia, and Ahvez, to the borders of Bind (t. e, India), 
and Gog and Magog. Amras speaks of" Persia and Gebel, 
and the coantiy beyond, even to Gog and Magog." 
These anthcnties clearly point to the country which we 
now call Tartary, largely taken, as what was formerly 
called G<^ and Magog. It is certun that the Arabs and 
Turks take these names to denote northern nations, and 
during the late wars of the Russians and Turks they 
were anxious to know the events, expecting, as we learn 
from Bruce and others, that they might precede the 
advent of these northern powers, from which they await 
interesting occurrences, f 

* See Joel, ii., ii. ; Isaiah, xli. ; Mieah, iv. 
f SeeCttlmet. 
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The Scythians and Tartars were always famous for 
their warlike and enterprising genius, and their fre- 
quent irruptions into Eiurope and Asia, from time to 
time, laying waste the nations of the earth, destroying 
and retarding civilization, have ever rendered them a 
formidable people. The Amazons, a fabulous nation of 
female warriors, to the general belief of whose existence 
the historians and geographers of antiquity bear strong 
testimony, appear, according to them, to have had a 
Sc3rthian origin. Two Scythian princes, according 
to Justin, wandering from their own country reached the 
river Thermodon, in Cappadocia, with their followers, 
and settled there. The new comers in time provoked the 
anger of their neighbours, and in a war which ensued 
their male population was almost exterminated. The 
women took up arms, and with so much better success, that 
they in future resolved to live without men, and put the 
remaining males to death. They elected two queens, who 
in turn commanded their armies in the field and kept 
order at home. They are said to have extended their 
conquests far and near, to have founded many cities in 
Asia Minor, as Ephesus, Smyrna, Cumae, and others. 
Though they rejected the fellowship of men, they did not 
neglect the care of continuing their race, but they only 
brought up female children, whom they educated in all 
the arts of war, searing the right breast that it might 
not interfere with the free use of arms. They are said 
to be the first who fought on horseback, and to have had 
iron weapons that were not in use among their neigh- 
bours. Alvarez, who visited Abyssinia in 1520, speaks 
d3 
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of A race of Amazons who were warlike^ and fought on 
horsehack with bows and arrows* They also destroy the 
left breast when young ; they lire with their hnsbands, 
but axe governed by a queen ; the men have nothing to 
do with war. ^ We find the Scythians making a des- 
perate defence with their cavalry^ against Alexander the 
Greats on his Persian campaign^ BrC. 329, 

The Scythians took and plundered Ascalon, one of the 
fenced cities of the Philistines, B.C. 630. The city 
of ScythopoUs was founded by the Scythians* who 
invaded Palestine in the reign of Josiah, son of Amon, 
King of Judah. Josephus says, this city was 120 for- 
longs from Tiberias, so that it cannot be so near that 
place as some geographers have supposed. Scytho- 
polls was otherwise called Bethsham. The nurse of 
Bacchus was buried here. Afterwards it was called by 
the Greeks Scythopolis. It was, before the Babylonish 
captivity, included within the land of Israel ; but after 
that period reckoned without the land, and none of its 
productions were tithed. Possibly the Scythians re* 
tained thdjr property in it, and its demesnesu The fruits 
of Scythopolis were the sweetest in all the laud of Israel : 
fine linen garments were made here, £cc. Adefeda. says> 
a small river falls into the Jordan at Scythopolis. f 

Our Saxon ancestors were supposed to be a branch of 
the ancient Scythians ; ' their bows and arrows were 
famous in battle; they drunk the blood of the first 
enemy they mastered ; they scalped their foe and ofiered 

* See Penny Cyclopaedia. 

t See also the 2 Mac., xu.> 29 ; 1 Sam., xxxi., 10. 
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Ms head to their king ; and they made drinking cups of 
the skulls of their greatest enemies or conquered friends. 
They had diviners, who used rods of willow for prophesy- 
ing ; they had seven deities, to whom they sacrificed 
every year, horses, sheep, and some of their prisoners. 
Ares was worshipped as god of war, under the form of 
an iron sdmeter. In early times human sacrifices were 
offered to him hy the Lacedemonians, dogs hy the 
Carians, and asses hy the Scythians. Homer praises 
their honesty, and Strabo mentions their indifference 
about money and trade. 

When Darius invaded their dominions with all his 
forces, the Scythians retreated little by little until they 
came at length to the uttermost deserts of Asia ; here 
Darius sent his ambassador to them to demand where it 
was that they proposed to conclude their retreat, and 
when they intended to begin fighting P They returned 
him this answer with the spirit so peculiar to that nation, 
that they had no cities nor cultivated plains for the de- 
fence of which they should give him battle ; but when 
he was come to the place <^ their fathers' sepulchral mo- 
numents, he should then understand in what manner 
the 8c3rthian8 used to fight. So great a reverence even 
had these barbarous nations icir the ashes of their 
ancestors. 

Having before noticed that the Tartars and Muscovites 
possess the country of the ancient Scythians, we will 
give a brief geogxaphical account of each. 



•^^ 
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TARTARY. 

Tartary is bounded on the north by the Frozen Sea, 
on the east by the Pacific Ocean, on the south by China, 
India, Persia, and the Caspian Sea, and on the west by 
Russia. This extensive region is caUed Independent 
Tartary ; Samarcand is the capital. Siberia, now be- 
longing to the Russian empire, and Kamtschatha are 
parts of Tartary. The rivers are the Jihon and the Sin, 
or Sihior. 



MUSCOVY, OR RUSSIA. 

Russia is bounded on the north by the great Northern 
Ocean, on the east by Tartary, on the west by Sweden 
and Poland, and on the south by the Black Sea and 
Georgia. This country is of immense extent, stretching 
itself over all the northern parts of Europe and Asia, 
from the Baltic to the Eastern Ocean ; St. Petersbui^h is 
the capital, 1140 miles N.E. of London. The other 
principal towns are Moscow, Archangel, Cherson, 
Astracan, and Tobolsk. . The chief rivers are the Wolga, 
the Don, and the Nieper. Russia is famous for its 
timber and flax trade, its iron and copper mines, and its 
fisheries. It is, perhaps, the most level country in 
the world ; from St. Petersbuigh to Pekin, in China, 
there is scarcely a hill, and the same is said of the road 
from St. Petersburgh to the north of France. The pre- 
sent Russian empire contains about 7,400,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 55,000,000. 
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Bosm 18 at this time one of tbe most extenBive 
empires in the irorid, being larger than all Eorope. 
Hie climate is extremely cold in winter, and in some 
parts Terjr hot in summer ; without the advantage of far 
dfllhing in Bossia, the cold would be intolerable, yet the 
steadiness and severity of the finst is attended with ad-* 
vantages, for meat killed and frozen will keep a long 
time ; hence careful persons/as soon as the frost sets in> 
kill their poultry and keep it packed up in snow, by 
which means they can lay up provisions for several 
months. 

Slavery displays its monstrous head in many parts of 
the Russian empire ; the state of these poor wretches 
will be evident from the following fad : — A caxavan 
of 100 boors, eanying sugar from Moseow to $t. Peters* 
burgh, passed a night at an inn, and did not spend three 
balf-pence among them, because they could not muster 
so huge a sum. 

Dr« £. D. Clarke, in his travels, gives the following 
picture of Russian slavery : After relating a boastful 
conversation, held by a Russian prince, upon the ease 
and happiness his slaves enjoyed, as having relief in 
sickness, refuge in calamity, and an asylum in death, 
our author adds, ** I had seen the peasants of this man in 
sickness, in calamity, and old age, and it was known to 
every person present that their relief and refuge was only 
in death, and their asylum in the gmve !" The only pro*^ 
perty a Russian nobleman allows his peasant to possess 
is the food he cannot or will not eat himself. The bark 
of trees, chaff, and other refuse — quass-water and fish 
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oil. If the peasant has ingenuity to gain money with- 
out his knowledge, it hecomes a dangerous possession, 
and when once discovered, falls instantly into the hands 
of his lord. What a picture do these facts afford of the 
state of the serf of Russia ! Extensive pastures covered 
with cattle afford him no milk. In autumn the harvest 
yields no hread for him or his children. The lord claims 
all the produce. * 



ST. PETERSBURGH. 

St. Petersburoh, the capital of the Russian empire, 
is seated on the coast of the Baltic sea, at the head of 
that part of it which is called the Gulph of Finland. 
It is the most northerly metropolis of Europe, heing 
placed in the high latitude of 60 degrees. Without 
d oubt it is now entitled to rank among the finest cities 
of Europe, and, in some respects, it must be allowed to 
surpass them. 

This modem capital was founded by Peter the Great, 
whose name it bears. The grand object of this monarch 
was to make his subjects a commercial people, for he 
was fully sensible of their low rank in the scale of the civi- 
lized nations of Europe. The circumference of this great 
city is very extensive, somewhat exceeding eighteen 
English miles. The original site was little more 
than a century ago nothing but one vast morass. 
The streets and squares are on a scale of magnificence 

* See Dr. Clarke's Travels. 
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unknown to European cities of greater antiquity. The 
streets are generally broad, their width varying from 
60 to 200 feet, and many of them of an immense 
length ; perhaps one of the principal is the Nevokoi 
Perspective, which is more than 2i miles in length and 
above twice as broad as Regent-street, in London. 

In a commercial point of view, St. Petersburgh is a 
city of great importance, for it has a more extensive 
foreign trade than any other in the north of Europe. 
Its eminence in this respect arises from its being the 
only great maritime outlet in the Gulph of Finland. 

The principal exports from St. Petersburgh are arti- 
cles of native produce, such as tallow, hemp, flax, iron, 
and leather, furs, fox, hare, and squirrel skins, &c. In 
1833, the weight of hemp exported exceeded seventy 
millions of English pounds. The imports sent from 
England are woollens, oils, spices, wine, and various 
other articles of luxury. 

The established religion is that of the western Greek 
Church ; but all other forms of worship are tolerated. * 

« Dr. E. D. Glarke. 



MADAI. 



Madai, son of Japhetb, (Gen. x. 2,) is commonly 
thought to have been the father of the Medes ; but Media 
is too distant from the other countries peopled bj Ja- 
pheth ; so that it cannot be comprehended under the 
name of the '* isles of the Gentiles/' which were allotted 
to the sons of Japheth. These reasons have induced 
many learned men to suppose that Madai was father of 
the Macedonians. Macedonia was otherwise called 
Emathia, as if from the Hebrew or Greek Eli, an island, 
and Madai ; q. d. the isle of Madai.* Near this country 
is mentioned a people called Maedi, or Madia, f Also 
in Macedonia there was a king named Medus. 

The name Media given to the country beyond the 
Euphrates seems not to be more ancient than Medea, or 
the voyage of Jason to Colchis. We have before noticed 
that Madai was the father of the Medes. The scriptures 
commonly put Madai for Medes, and so interpreters 
understand it.| The Greeks maintain that this country 

* See Calmet 

f Aristotle Mirabile. Ptolemy cap. xi. tab. 9, Europe. 
X See Esther i. 3, 14, 18, 19; x. 2. Dan. v. 28; vi. 3, 12, 15; 
viii. 20. 
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takes its name from Medus, son of Medea. And if what 
has been before said is to be relied on^ or if this son of 
Japheth peopled Macedonia, we must then seek another 
origin for the people of Media.* And it is indeed diffi- 
cult to comprehend how Japheth the father of those who 
peopled the islands of the nations (Gen. x. 5,) should 
send Madai so far into Asia beyond the Euphrates to a 
country so far distant But if Madai and his immediate 
descendants did not people Media, yet some of his pos- 
terity might have carried his name thither, since we find 
it so often given to Media from the time of the prophets 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and from the transportation o( the 
ten tribes, and the destruction of Samaria under Salma- 
nassar, a.m. 3283, or B.C. 721. The expedition of the 
Argonauts, in which occurred the rape of Medea, took place 
A.M. 2760, about 40 years before the taking of Troy, 
so that there is nothing impossible in this conjecture of 
the Greeks, that Media took name from Medus, son of 
Jason and MeAea, and nothing contrary to Scripture, 
which speaks of the Medes from the time of Salmanas- 
sar, A.M. 3283. From the expedition of the Argonauts to 
the capture of Samaria 523 years elapsed. Media has been 
taken sometimes in a larger and sometimes in a narrower 
extent. Ptolomy makes its limits to the north to be part 
of the Caspian Sea, and the mountains of the same- 
name, and the Cadusians ; the greater Armenia west, the 
countries of the Parthians and Hyxcania east, Persia, 
Susiana, and part of Assyria south. The capital of 

♦ Strabo, Lib. i. xi. 
£ 
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Media was Ecbalana. The antlior of Judith makes 
King Aiphaxadj whom we take to be the same as Phia- 
ortes^ to have at least adorned and improved this city, if 
XLOt to have been the founder of it ; yet Hetedotns says 
expressly that Dejoces irst undertook the work, bat as 
the undertaldng was very gre^t, it is probable he left 
enough to his successor, Phraortes, to complete, to entitle 
him to the honour of being called the builder. 

Isaiah describes the Medes as instruments and execu* 
tioners of God's decrees against Babylon — ^''.Behold I 
will star up the Medes against them/' * Jeremiah 
(xxv. 25) speaks of the misfortunes which were to hap- 
pen to the Medes. He foretels that they also were to 
drink of the cup of Crod*s wrath, and it is likely that 
C3mis made them suffer the evils here threatened ; for 
Darius, the Mede, ^cceeded the kingdom of Balshaz- 
zar. King of ChiJdea, and Cyrus succeeded Darius. 
Daniel, who informs us of t^is succession (chap. v. 3 
X. 1) relates no particulars of it, though the other 
pr<^hets, who speak of thea£Surs of Babylon, sufficiently 
show that these revolutions were not effected without war. 
After Datius, the successor of Belshazzar, all the Kings of 
Babylon asi^uined the title of Kings of the Persians 
and Medes, or Kings of the Medes and Persians. 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE KINGS OF THB MEDES. 
At M* 

3294 — Dejoces chosen King of the Medes, B.C. 710, 
before the beginning of Cyrus 150, and accoid- 

* See chap. xiii. 17, 18 ; also chap. xzi. 2, 3. 
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ing to Herodotus^ 37 years before Arbaces had set 
the Medes at liberty. Dejoces reigned 63 years. 

3347 — Phraortes, his son, succeeded him, B.C. 657. 
He reigned 22 years, and died at the siege of 
Nineveh. 

3369 ^Cyaxares, son of Fhraortes, reigned 40 years. 
While he was at the seige. of Nineveh, the Scy- 
thians made an irruption into his dominions, iuM. 
3370, and continued masters of them 28 years. 
At length Cyaxares, a.m. 3398, drove them out 
of Media. 

3409-^Astyages, his son, named Ahasuerus, (Daniel, 
12. 1) B.G. 696, reigned 35 years. 

3444 — ^Darius, the Mede, succeeded Astyages in the 
Kingdom of the Medes, b.c. 560. He is called 
Cyaxares in Xenophon, and Astyages in the 
Greek of Daniel. He succeeded Belshazzer, his 
nephew, in the Kingdom of Babylon, or of the 
Chaldees, in 3448, and died in 3466. He left 
the kingdom to Cyrus. 

3466 — C3nrus succeeded his nephew, and united the 
monarchies of the Persians and Medes B.C. 538, * 



Eusebius tells us that the beginning of Cyrus's reign 
over the Medes and Persians was in the 55th Olympiad. 
He had reigned, according to Herodotus and Ctesias 
and was 40 years old, according to Dinon, when he 
mounted the throne, which fixes his reign to the 188th 

« See Calmet. 
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year of Nabonassar, thfe first year of the 55th Olympiad,* 
and the 560th year before Christ. 



MEDIA. 



Media is now called by the Persians Aderbigan, " the 
region of fire," as it abounds with spontaneous fires, and 
the inhabitants are prone to worship them. The princi- 
pal is at Baku, where the springs of Naphtha are, exha- 
lations from which readily take fire as they rise from the 
earth. Media is a province of Asia, having to the east 
the Caspian sea and Parthia, to the south the Sittacene 
Susiana and Persia, to the west Adiabene, to the north 
Armenia, f It was called, says Josephus, from Madai 
son of Japheth.j: Strabo derives the name from 
Medo, son of Madia. § Jerome on Jeremiah xxv. 
placed it between the rivers Indus and Tygris. 
Ecbatana is the capital. Harem, successor of Haig, 
King of Armenia, is said to have signalized his reign 
by the conquests of Media, Assyria, and Cappadocia. 

Media is mentioned 2 Kings, xvii. 6; xviii. 11, as 
subject to Salmanazzar, King of Ass3Tia. Media had to 
experience various changes during the reign of Antiochus 

* The Olympic era is named from the Olympic games, which 
commenced 776 years before Christ. Each Olympiad contained 
four years ; hence, the 1st, 2d, 3d, or 4th years of an Olympiad. 

f Pliny, lib. vi., cap. 26. J Ant lib. i. 14. 

§ Ptolomy, Ub. vi. 2 j Pliny, lib. vi. 14. 
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III. (b.c. 223 — 213). Anaces^ son of the founder of 
the Parthian empire^ overran the Medians, while Anti- 
ochns was engaged with the wars against Ptolemy and 
Achens. 

According to Xenophon, Cyras entered Media at the 
head of 30^000 men, subdued the Armenians at 29 years 
of age, marched against the Lydia^, took-'Sardis at 30 
years of age, and made himself master of Babylon at 33, 
about the year 567. This is the 179th of Nabonassar, 
and the 36th of Nebuchodonosor. 



ECBATANA. 

EcBATANA (now Hamdan), the ancient capital of the 
Medes, was built by Dejoces, King of the Medes, and en- 
compassed by seven walls of unequal height. The outer 
wall, according to Herodotus (lib. I, cap. 98), was equal 
in circuit to that of Athens, i. «. 178 furlongs, or nearly 
eight leagues. The battlements of the several wells 
were of different colours; those upcm the first were 
white, the second black, the third red, the fourth blue, 
the fifth a deep red, the sixth overlaid with silver, the 
sevoith gilded. Herodotus attributes this work to De- 
joces; but in Judith (i. 2), Arphaxad, whom we take to 
be Phraortes, the successor of Dejoces, is said to have 

built Ecbatana. 

Ecbatana was in old Media, and is often made a part 
of Persia. The kings of Persia used to pass the summer 
there, because of the freshness of the air. We read in 
Ezra, vii. 2, that at Ecbatana in Media, was found a 

£3 
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copy of the edict of Cyrus, which peimitted the Jews to 
return to their own country. It is prohable that this 
edict was found in a press among the old records of 
Media, — perhaps in an office of the records of the city.* 

Darius, King of Persia, found a short but hopeless 
retreat at Ecbatana, after the fatal defeat of his army by 
Alexander the Great i^ the battle of Arbela, (now Erbil,) 
B. c. 330. . This battle may be considered as an epoch 
in the life of this mighty conqueror ; for though Darius 
was not killed, he could be no longer considered as king. 
His power was crushed, the fairest part of his empire 
had submitted, and the progress of the conqueror was 
thenceforth attended with immediate success. 

Alexander marched to Ecbatana; but on his approach 
Darius fled past the ancient Rhaga, and through the 
passes of the Elburz mountains, to seek a refuge in his 
Bactrian provinces. Here the unfortunate monarch was 
assassinated by two of his Persian attendants. Alexander 
sent the body to Persepolis, to be interred in the tombs 
of one of the Persian kings. Bessus, one of the assassins, 
having fallen into the hands of Alexander, soon after his 
crossing over the Oxus, had his nose and ears cut 
off, and was sent back to Ecbatana, by order of Alexan- 
der, to be put to death. Arrian, like an honest chroni- 
cler, condemns this barbarous punishment. Alexander, 
drunk with success, debased himself by ordering these 
cruel mutilations, of which ancient and modem Persian 
history presents us with many frightful arid inhinnan 
examples. 

* Calmet. 



JAVAN. 



Javan, fourth son of Japheth (Geu. x. 2), was father of 
the loniaDs or Greeks, as well those settled in Greece as 
those on the islands and on the continent of Asia Minor. 
Homer, in his hymn to Apollo, calls the inhahitants of 
Dplos lonians ; and the Scholiasts on Aristophanes say, 
that the harharians call the Greeks lonians. * 



GREEKS PROPERLY THE INHABITANTS 

OF GREECE. 

It is remarkahle that the Hindoos call the Greeks 
Yavanas, which is the ancient Hebrew appeUation. 
They also regard them with a contempt bordering upon 
abhorrence. They are seldom described in the Hindoo 
books but as molesting other people who are better than 
themselves. It is difficult to account for this circum- 
stance ; the probability is that contradictory notions on 
subjects of religion^ or squabbles derived from other 
sources, or the inroads of the Greeks into Asia might be 
the principal causes of this prejudice. 

*See Calmet. 
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It seems tliat we have in Matt.> vii. 26, the name 
of Greek, not for a native and inhabitant of Greece, but, 
as it appears, for a descendant of a Ghreek family, settled 
. in Syria. We read that in the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon a woman that was a Greek, a Syrophenician by 
nation, addressed our Lord. The evangelist characterised 
her as a Syrophenician, to distinguish her from Greeks 
in Europe. 

The Grecians of Acts ix. 29, appear to be the same 
people, yet Greeks of more distant establishment, and 
even very distant nations.* 

The word Greek in Scripture often comprehends all 
the countries inhabited by the descendants of Javan. 
Since the time of Alexander the Great, the name Greek 
is often taken in a more uncertain and enlarged sense ; 
because the Greeks being masters of Egypt, Syria, and 
the countries beyond the Euphrates, &c. the Jews in* 
eluded all Gentiles under the name of Greeks. In the 
Maccabees, the Gospels, and St. Paul's writings, a Greek 
commonly signifies a Gentile. 

In the Old Testament, Greece and Greeks are named 
Javan. Isaiah says (Ixvi. 19), '' The Lord shall send 
his ambassadors to Javan, who dwell in the isles afar off.*' 
Ezekiel tells us, " Javan, Tubal, and Meshech came to 
thy (Tyre) fairs," xxvii. 13, 19. Daniel (ix. 2) speak- 
ing of Darius, says, *' He shall stir all up against the 
realm of Javan.*' Alexander the Great is described as 
the king of Javan, Dan. viii. 21 ; x. 20.t 

• See John vii. 35; Joel iii. 6. f Calmet. 
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GREECE. 

Greece, in Hebrew, Javan. Simon thinks that Javan 
imports soft and tender. Greece may be considered as a 
country partly in Europe, and partly in Asia ; and 
in its largest acceptation, as denoting the countries where 
the Greek language prevailed, including from the Scar- 
dian mountains north, to the Levant sea south, and 
from the Adriatic sea west, to Asia Minor east. 
Hence it is applied by Daniel to Macedonia ; but 
we read in Acts (xx. 2) that St. Paul passed through 
Macedonia into Greece, i. e. Grecia proper. In this 
more restricted sense, Macedonia, and the river Styrmon 
formed the northern boundary of Greece. The name 
Greek seems to be derived from' Graioi, or Graicoi, and 
these are thought to denote the people of Groecus, the 
father of Thessalus, who gave name to Thessaly. 

The Greeks are also known by the appellation of 
Achaei, or Achivi, from Achseus, son of Jupiter. The 
Achsei are first mentioned by Homer as the ruling 
people of the eastern and south-eastenipartof the Pelo- 
ponesus. Among the chief cities in their dominions were 
Argos, Sparta, Mycenae (the capital of Agamemnon), 
Corinth, Sicyon, and the islands of the JEgean, Among 
the followers of Achilles to the war of Troy, the Achaei are 
mentioned as well as the Hellenes. The latter, in course 
of time, prevailed so far as to become the characteristic 
name of all that people whom we call Greeks. From 
comparing Homer with Strabo and Pausanias, we infer 
that the Achaei came from Thessaly, and at the time of 
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the war with Troy, according to Homer's motion, they 
were the ruling nation of the Peloponnesus, and the 
chief people at the war of Troy. Eighty years after 
the war of Troy (b. c. 1104), the Acheei were driven 
from Laconia and Aigolis by the Dorians. Those who 
did not leave the country, became an inferior caste, and 
entered into the condition of a conquered people ; but a 
large part retreated to the Egialeian Ionia, and expelled 
the lonians. From this date the name Acheea was given 
to that province. Scripture has but little reference to 
Greece till the time of Alexander the Great, whose con- 
quests extended into Asia, where Greece had hitherto 
been of little importance : yet that some intercourse was 
maintained between these countries and Jerusalem may be 
inferred from the desire of Baasha to shut up all passages 
between Jerusalem and Joppa, which was its port, by the 
building of Ramah, and the anxiety of Asa to counter- 
act this scheme. * 

After the establishment of the Grecian dynasties in 
Asia, Judea could not but be considerably affected by 
them, and the books of the Maccabees afford proofs of 
this. Though the Roman power displaced the Grecian 
establishments, traces of the Greek language, customs, 
&c. were found in the days of Herod, when the gospel 
history commences. Greece, says Cicero, was that little 
district of Europe, wherein flourished fame, glory, learn- 
ing, and ingenious arts, and of this distinction the 
Greeks were so proud as to be deluded in themselves, 

* 1 Kings, XV. 2, 17. 
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and to claim it as their own exclusively^ styling all other 
nations barbarians or rade^ and supposing that the people 
that was furthest off firom them was the furthest from 
them in leamiii^ and wisdom. Greece was, neverthe^ 
less, enslaved in idolatry, and gave no intimation of 
snperior learning or nndezstan^ng on the subject of 
^vine worship. In Athens, says a merry observer, a god 
is more easily found than a man, and they rather choose, 
says Tatian, to have many demons to worship than own 
ihe Deity. The gods of Greece, says Cicero, had been 
men, tiiough aftearwaids the heavens were filled with them ; 
yet the same writer confesses, and, no doubt, many thinking 
persons were of the same opinion, that to make deities 
of dead men was extremely absurd. 

Matiy flonrislung churches were established early 
among the Greeks, and there can be no doubt that they 
for a long time maintained the apostolic customs with 
great care ; but, after a time, opinion dnctnated conpi- 
deiabiy on points of doctrine, schisms and heresies 
divided the diurch, and rancour, violence, and even 
perseeutton, followed in their train. In ovder to check 
these evils various comicils were called and various 
creeds composed^ some of which retain an authority to 
this day. 

Giieece oontinfied to eiQoy the presence c^ the empe- 
ror till the begiomng of the fifteenth c^ntary, when the 
Turks became the plague of the empire, and took Con- 
stantinople A. D. 1453. Since diat event Greece and its 
inhabitants exhibit the picture of a country and people 
depressed by slaveiy. 
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ATHENS. 

Athens, the celebrated capital of Greece, anciently a 
powerful commonwealth, was distinguished for military- 
talents, but much more for the learning, eloquence, and 
politeness of its inhabitants. St. Paul coming hither in 
the year 52, found it plunged into idolatry, occupied in 
enquiring and reporting news, curious to know every 
thing, and divided in opinion about religion and happi- 
ness, Acts xvii. 

The history of Athens is connected with the remotest 
antiquity ; for the name Atjiense, applied to Minerva, 
seems to have originated very early. We learn that the 
Acropolis, or Citadel, was the original city, and was 
named Cecropia, from Cecrops its first king. This was 
also called Polis, The City, by way of eminence. The 
citadel was adorned with numerous edifices, the most 
striking of which was the (Virginian) Parthenon, a tem- 
ple of Minerva. The most ancient edifice was destroyed 
by* the Persians : Pericles built its successor, which still 
remains, though in a damaged state, a model of magni- 
ficence of the Doric order. Another famous temple was 
that of Neptune and Minerva, in which was a miraculous 
foimtain of salt water, said to have been produced by 
Neptune with a stroke of his trident ; also, the no less 
miraculous olive tree, produced by Neptune as a superior 
blessing ; with the image that fell down from heaven in 
the reign of Erichthonius. 

The lower city had thirteen gates, and joined the three 
seaports by walls five miles in length. The principal 
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buildings were, the temple of Theseus, which still 
remains almost entire ; that of the Olympic Jupiter, the 
Parthenon, in pai'ts of the stoai or porticos of which 
certain philosophers taught, and were from thence de- 
nominated Stoics. The propylea or entrance to the 
Acropolis, was a majestic fabric, and is not wholly 
destroyed, though reduced to a heap of ruins. The 
schools, professors, and philosophers of Athens were very 
&mous. The Lyceum was on the hank of the river 
Ilissus: here Aristotle taught philosophy while walking; 
whence his disciples were called Peripatetics. The 
Academy was part of Cerameicus, which being drained 
and planted, in its shady walks Plato read his lectures ; 
whence his disciples were called Academiansl There 
were other sects of philosophers, as the C3mic8, or snarl^ 
ing dogs; Epicureans from Epicurus their master, &c. 

Athens is at present subject to the Turks. The va- 
rious sieges it has undergone, have damaged almost all 
its antiquities, and have ruined many. The roof of the 
Propylea, after standing above two thousand years, was 
probably battered to pieces by the Venetians in 1687, 
when they took the city from the Turks ; they lost it again 
the year following. The temple £f Victory, at that time 
a powder magazine, was blown up by the explosion of 
gun powder in 1656. The temple of Minerva was blown 
up during the siege in 1687, but its walls remain. 

From the invasion of Xerxes to the irruption of Alaric 
into Greece, a. d. 396, Athens changed masters upwards 
of twenty times. It was twice burnt by the Persians, de- 
stroyed by Philip II. of Macedon,and again by Sylla. 
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The Actopoliswas plunderedby Tlberios, desolated by the 
Goths in the ieign of Claodios, and the whole temtory 
iras xamged and desolated by Alazic. Omar, general of 
Mahomet the Great, seized it in 1455 ; it wss sacked by 
the Venetians, 1464 ; bombarded and taken by them in 
1687 ; lost again by the Turks, 1688. Athens, how- 
erer, was declared a regal residence in 1834, to be the 
capital of the new Kingdom of Greece.* The king 
Tinted it in March, and laid the foundation stone of his 
future residence. 

« Cold If the heartthat looks on Greeee 

And feels not as a lover o^er the dust he loved." 

When St Paul visited Athens, in the splendid meri- 
dian of her literary glory, amidst the thirty thousand 
altars that were erected within and around her, to as 
many distinct divinities, we find one— and we have the 
authority of both sacred and profane writers for asserting 
so— with the marvdloos inscription, ** To the unknown 
God ;" and this was not the feeling of the people alone, 
or even of the priesthood, but of die philosophers as well. 
We have the fullest information from the well known 
feet, that even amongst the boldest of their sects, that 
which took the greatest pains to unshackle themselves 
from all the superstitions and even the religious lies of 
the day — I mean the Epicureans ; — whenever any event 
of a striking and alarming nature occurred around them, 
as the roar of an overwhelming tempest, the wild wreck 
of an earthquake, or the sudden fall of some mighty 
empire, incapable of resolving it into any principles of 

* Boi. Ant Gmec p. 20. 
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their own schools, they contented themselves with ascrib- 
ing it to the agency of some unknown or hiddbn 
POWBR — avis addita fuadam. To quote the language 
of one of the most celebrated writera of this sect — so 
says he (if I may be allowed to render the passage into 
our own tongue) — * 

** So from his awful shades some power unknown 
Overthrows all human grandeur^ treads to dust 
Rocks, ensigns, crowns, the proudest pomps of state. 
And laughs at all the mockerj of num." 

— LtDcmiT. V. 1983. 

* Dr. John Mason Good. 



TUBAL. 



Tubal, son of Japhetb. Scripture generally united 
Tubal and Mesbecb togetber, wbence it is tbougbt that 
tbey peopled countries bordering upon each otber. The 
Chaldee interpreters by Tubal and M eshech understand 
Italy and Asia, or rather Ansonia. Josephus thinks 
Iberia and Cappadocia. Jerome affirms that Tubal re- 
presents the Spaniards, heretofore called Iberians* 
Bochart thinks that by Tubal and Meshech the Moscov- 
ites and Tabarenians are meant. 

Some refer to the Tibarenes near the Moschin chain 
of mountains. The Tibarenes brought to T3nre vases of 
brass and copper of elegant workmanship (Ezek.xxvii. 
13). There are yet mines of copper worked in some 
parts of Caucasus, in Kubescha, near Arzeroum, which 
is on the Moschus mountains. Josephus says, the 
Mpschian people were so called ftom Moschus, their 
original leader. Strabo says, that the region of Mos- 
chin was divided into three parts, severally possessed 
by the Colchians, the Iberians, and the Armenians. 

It may deserve inquiry whether the name Tobal for 
tlie river on which Tobolskoi, the capital of Siberia is 
situated, be as old as the time of the prophet Ezekiel. 
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The city itself is certainly not so old ; but we find Mos» 
cow taking its name from the Moskwa rifer, on which it 
stands; and the name Tobolskoi, it is not improbable, 
may be deiired in the same manner, for as these nations 
are mentioned together, they may agree in this particnlar, 
and, therefore, the ascertaining of the one woold prove 
the other.* Copper is abundant in Siberia, and was so 
anciently, as appears from the copper knives and blades 
which are everywhere found in the ancient sepulchres of 
the country. 



SIBERIA. 

Siberia, an extensive country of Tartary, but now 
subject to the Russian empire ; its capital . is Tobolsk ; 
the principal river is the Anadyr — ^it rises in a lake in 
that range of the Aldan mountains, which traverses the 
north-eastern extronity of Asia, and terminates in the 
Cape Tshukotshkoi-Noss, at Behring Straits. The 
course of this river is upwards of 500 miles. The 
country which is traversed by it is almotst entirely 
covered with rocky, naked, and barren hills, which some* 
times rise to the height of mountains, yet do not reach 
to the region of eternal snow. The winter here lasts 
about nine months of the year, during which the ground 
is frozen and covered with snow. The rein-deer and the 
dog are the only domestic animals. The rein-deer in a 

• See Eaekiel, xxxyili. % 3. 



wild state are yery numerous, distinguished by a spotted 
skin, and forms the most important object of chase 
among the inhabitants. These people have fixed habi'^ 
tations ; but those who live on the produce of their herds 
of rein-deer and of the chase, wander about like the 
Laplanders. 

These people are not of diminutive size, as was for- 
merlybelieved,butrathertall,well made, and strong. They 
have defended themselves with great valour and success 
against the Russians, and are not obliged to pay a tribute 
like many other nations of Siberia, yet the nations south 
of Anad3rr are not so brave nor well made, are subject to 
the Russians, and obliged to pay a yearly tribute. 



THE IBERIANS. 

According to the testimony of Josephus and Jerome, 
Tubal was founder of the Iberians, otherwise Spaniards, 
who peopled Spain, heretofore called Iberia. Alexander 
the Great, in his route from Ecbatana to Babylon, about 
the close of the year B.C. 324, on his approach to that 
ancient city, was met by embassies from every part of 
the known world, who had come to pay their respects to 
the new Lord of Asia. We find enumerated among this 
promiscuous assembly the Iberians. 

The Iberians (Spaniards) were subdued by the Arabs 
about the year a.d. 688, in their enthusiasm to spread 
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tbe Mohammedan faith through the nations of the earths 
Abdorahman established an Independent Ommaiade 
dominion in Spain, and set an example which the pre- 
fects of other countries soon followed. In Spain, the 
Ommaiades reigned till 1038. Among the small princi- 
palities that sprang np afterwards, that of Granada 
maintained itself till 1492. The Ommaiades weie sup- 
pressed hy the dynasty named Almohades which hegan 
in Africa and Spain. The arms of the Almohades were 
not less successful in Spain than Africa; almost all 
Andalusia acknowledged their dominion ; and Cordova^ 
the last strong-hold of the Almoravides, was taken hy 
Abu Amran, and Ahdelmumen was proclaimed king. 
Not content with the territory he possessed in Spain, 
Ahdelmumen published the jihtul, or Holy War, with 
an intention of subduing the whole peninsula. He 
levied an anby of '100,000 hoise and 300,000 foot ; but 
in the midst of his preparations death overtook him, in 
the year of the Hegira 558. This dynasty ended to- 
wards the close of the thirteenth century, after a couti* 
nual state of incessant warfare.^ 



SPAIN, 

Spain, formerly called Iberia, is bounded on the north 
by the Pyrenean mountains and the Bay of Biscay, on 
the east by the Mediterranean^ on the south by the 

• See the Article Almohades in the Penny Cjclopsedia. 
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Straits of Oibnltar, and on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is divided into 14 provinces, viz< Asturia, Biscay^ 
Navane, Galicia, Leon, Old Castile, Arragon, Catalonia, 
Valentia, New Castile, Estxamadura, Andalnsia, Marcia, 
and Granada. The metropolis is Madrid, distant aboat 
780 miles from London. Its other chief towns are Bar- 
celona, Seville, Comnna, and Cadiz ; and its principal 
rivers, the Ebro, the Tagus, and the Douro. On the 
rocky promontory south of Spain, 1,400 feet above the 
level of the sea, stands the fortress of Gibraltar, which 
has been in the possession of the English for the last 
century.* 

The produce of this country is wheat, barley, safihm, 
honey, si]k, saltpetre, hemp, sugar canes, with the most 
rich and delicate fruits that are found either in Fiance 
or Italy. Its wines are in high esteem. Spain also 
abounds in minerals, among which are found cornelians, 
agates, hyacinths, torquoise stones, chrystals, jaspers, 
eitieralds, ameth3r8ts, marble of different species, quick* 
sUver, copper, lead, loadstones, sulphur, alum, &c* Our 
importation consists of wine, oil, and fruit, besides a con- 
siderable balance in our &vour paid in gold or silver.f 

Eusebius supposes that the country to which Solomon 
sent his fleets,! was the country of the Spaniards. — 
Jerome and Theodoret understand Carthage. Josephns 
and the Chaldee and Arabic paraphrasts, ezplsdn it of 

• Fenning's Geography. f Crofiby's Dictionary. 
X I Kiags X. »; 3 Chion. ix. 21. 
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Tarsus, a city of Cilicia. BocBart makes it an island in 
the straits of Gades. Le Clerc understands Thassus, an 
island in the ^gean Sea. Grotius thinks the whole 
o<5ean was called Tarshish, hecause of the famous citj of 
Tartessus. Sanctius helieves that the sea in general was 
called Tarshish, and that ships of Tarshish are those 
employed in voyages on the sea. Scripture gives the name 
*' ships of Tarshish" to those fitted out at Ezion-geher 
on the Red Sea, and which sailed to the ocean, equally 
with those fitted out at Joppa and in the ports of the 
Mediterranean, which was usually called ''the great sea." 
We cannot find out any other way to reconcile all the 
passages which mention ships of Tarshish : for on one 
side we see that Tarshish signifies the city of Tarshish 
in Cilicia ; on the other side we find that ships were 
fitted out to go to Tarshish at places from which we can- 
not suppose they could sail to Tarshish in Cilicia. For 
example : in the hook of Judith, ii. 12, 13, vulgate, the 
wgriter, describing the course of Holofomes, says he went 
into Cilicia and destroyed all the children of Tarshish. 
Jonah (chap, i., 3), fleeing fi:om the presence of the 
Lord, went on board a ship at Joppa, bound for Tar- 
shish. The prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel, among the 
merchant ships that came to Tyre, enumerate those of 
Tarshish. Cilicia was altogether within reach from 
T3rre, and there is little probability that ships should come 
from the coast of the ocean to trade there. Lastly, the 
psalmist associates the Kings of Tarshish with those of 
the isles. '' The Kings of Tarshish and those of the Isles 
shall bring presents." By the isles are meant those of the 
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Mediterranean, whither the Hebrews were wont to go by 
sea, viz., Sicily, South Italy, Spain, the Archipelago, &c. 

From all these passages it seems that the country of 
Tarshish was on the Mediterranean, and probably it waa 
Cilicia. Therefore, when we see ships fitted out on the 
Red Sea, or at Ezion-Geber, in order to go to Tarshish, 
we must conclude either that there were several countries 
called Tarshish — one on the ocean and one on the Me- 
diterranean, which seems by no means probable-*-or 
that ships of Tarshish, signifies in general, ships able to 
bear long voyages, large ships, in opposition to small 
craft intended for home trade in navigable rivers — ^like 
our East Indiamen, which are not ships built in the East 
Indies, but built on the Thames in the most substantial 
manner, on purpose for a voyage to the East Indies i 
i. e., ships built in a particular manner, Tarshish built* 

Ibn Hankal says, the Mediterranean Sea, or sea g[ 
Roum, coasts to Frank (France), along the shore of 
Tarsoush, or the sea of Andalus, and then continuing 
along the coast of Andalus, it at last joins the ocean at 
Jebal-al-Tarek (Gibraltar). In another place he says, 
that Tarsoush belongs to the land of Andalus. This is 
plainly Andalusia, in Spain ; and, irom the place where 
Jonah took shipping, he must have intended a Tarshish 
somewhere on the Mediterranean. Was the ship he 
went on board of going direct to Tarshish, or coasting 
to other ports ? — what could be the direct trade between 
Spain and Joppa ? 

These questions would occasion little difiiculty if we 
might be allowed to suppose that the tin of the British 
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Isles was employed in the East in tliose ancient times. 
Mosesmentions tin Numb. xxxL^ 22. Was it British 
metal ? Tin certainly entered into the composition of 
mirrors. In the days of Alexander the Greats tin was 
exporled from Europe to India. We know oi no 
eztenave tin mines but in Britain ; it is possible that 
the merchants of Cadiz^ on the Atlantic Ocean, imported 
tin from Britain, &c., but sent it in other vessels to the 
Levant. If Cadiz, on the Atlantic Ocean, were the 
ancient city of Tacshish, then the Atlantic Ocean itself 
might be called the sea of Tarshish, and the ships of 
Tarshish might import vessels fit to navigate the ocean. 
Festos Aviniis says expressly that Cadiz was Tarshish. 
This agrees p^ectly with the statement of Ibn Hankal, 
^ho no doubt reports the opinion of the Arabian geogra- 
phers, that Phoenicia maintained a direct int^course with 
Britain in later ages. '^ Tarshish, a seaport where the 
most capital specimens of ship-building were pirodaced, 
so that ships built after that manner were eaUed ships of 
Tarshish, though not actually built there.'* Isaiah, ii., 16; 
xxiiL, ly 4 ; Psalms, xlviiL, 8. This last passage 
Michaelis would render, ** The Kings were txouUed at 
die sight of Jerusalem, as sailors are troubled when they 
behold ships of Tardiish shaken by a contrary wind.'* 
SHver was theproduce of Tarshish. Jer., x., 9 ; Ezek., 
xxviL, 12-HBilver from Tarshish, gcdd from Uphaz. 
It appears from Ezekiel that iron, lead, and tin wetB 
brought from Tarshish ; Spain produced these metals. 
It was distant and westward, since Jonah intended to flee 
to Tarshish. Josephus thought Tarsus in Cicilia ; but 
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neither stiver nor tin were supplied by this Tarsus, and 
what is said (2 Chron., ix., 21 ; xx.,36 ; 1 Kings, xzii., 
49) of the navigation of Solomon and Jehoshaphat 
excludes this from being the Tarsus in those texts, since 
nobody would build vessels on the Red Sea to navigate 
to Cicilia, nor would Jonah quit Joppa for Tarsus with 
intention of avoiding the road to Nineveh. Some inter- 
preters understand by ships of Tarshish, ships of the 
main sea ; but 1 Kings, x., 22, Tarshish seems to be 
distinguished from the sea in these words, *' The Kings 
that had at sea ships of Tarshish.'* Michaelis says 
expressly Tarshish was in Spain. * 

St. Paul writes to the Romans, xv., 24, 28, that he 
hopes to see them as he goes to Spain ; but it is to be 
doubted whether he ever was there or not With 
respect to Spain —dark Spain — at the present day, the 
door is not open for the preaching of the word of God ; 
yet, from the rock of Gibraltar the «acred Scriptures may 
find their way at times into the interior, where 
superstition reigns uncontrolled. 

The peninsula of Spain, has been successively under 
the dominion of the Carthaginians, the Romans, the 
Arabsi the Vandals, and the Goths. It was made a 
Roman province, and the government of it assigned to 
Pompey. Hanqjibal, having taken Saguntum, overran 
the whole of the Peninsula, and marched into Italy. 
Julius Caesar marched his armies into Spain, B.C. 61, to 
oppose an army which had been raised there, under the 

* See Calmet 
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two sons of Pompey, and also Labienus, his former 
general. He proceeded in tliis expedition witli his usual 
cekrily, and airived in Spain before the enemy tiumght 
he had yet departed from Rome. Cneius and Sextos^' 
Pompey*s sons^ profiting by their unhappy father's exam- 
ple, resolved, as much as possible, to protract the war, so 
that the first operations were spent in sieges and finiitless 
attempts to sniprise each other. At length Cflesar, after 
taking many cities from the enemy, and pursning 
Pompey with unwearied perseverance, compelled 
him to come to battle upon the plains of Munda* 
Pompey drew up his men by break of day upon the 
declivity of a hill, with great exactness and order. 
GsBsar, likewise, drew up his men in die plain below« 
and after advancing a little way firom the tzenches, he 
ordered his men to halt, expecting the enemy to come 
down the hiU. This delay made Csesar's soldi^ begin 
to murmur, while Pompey's with full vigour poured 
down upon them, and a dreadful conflict ensued. 
Hitherto Csesar had fought for glory, but here he fought 
for life ; his soldiers behaved with intrepidity, incited 
with hopes of here making a final period of their la- 
bour. Pompey*s men were not less strenuous, expecting 
no pardon, as having formerly had their Uvea given 
them, when overthrown in Africa. This first shock was 
so dreadful that Csesar's men, who had hitherto been 
used to conquer, began to waver. Csesar was never in 
so much danger as on the present occasion. He threw 
himself several times into the hottest part of the battle ; 
^ What !!' cried he, '' are you going to give iq> .your 
a 
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general^ who is grown grey in fighting at your head, to 
a parcel of boys." Upon this his tenth legion, willing 
to recover his lost esteem, exerted themselves with great 
bravery. At this moment Csesar exclaimed, " they are fly^ 
ing!" This cry instantly spread itself throughboth armies, 
exciting the one as much as it depressed the other. The 
tenth legion rushing forward with impetuous fury, a total 
rout ensued: 30,000 men were killed on Pompey's 
side, among whom was Labienus, whom Caesar ordered 
to be buried with the funeral honours of a general officer. 
Cneius Pompey escaped with a few horsemen towards 
the sea coast ; but finding the passage intercepted by 
Caesar s lieutenant, he was obliged to seek a retreat in a 
cavern. There, wounded and destitute of succour, he 
patiently awaited the approach of the enemy : he was 
soon discovered by some of Caesar's troops, who instantly 
cut ofiT his head and brought it to the conqueror. Sextus, 
however, concealed himself so well that he escaped all 
pursuit, so that Caesar was obliged to return without him, 
after having severely fined the cities of Spain for their 
late imputed rebellion. 

Some of the provinces of Spain are, perhaps, the 
finest climates in the world ; where nature yields 
its riches and the inhabitants live contented with what 
they possess. 

*' The soil untilled pours forth 
Spontaneous harvests." 

They are never anxious about the future, and strangers 
to sorrow. This sort of indifference and improvident 
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disposition has caused them to lapse into indolence. The 
inhabitants of the plains of Seville may, perhaps, deserve 
this character; but the labourers of the Serraniade Rondce^ 
of the Hoya de Malaga, and, in general, all people in- 
habiting the highlands, whom the sun, when it rises, 
always finds busied in their occupations, which 
they never quit until after its setting, cannot justly be 
taxed with indolence. In these districts the women are 
veen working in the fields, while the men reap the har- 
vests. In the plains of Seville, the men and women 
work together ; the former are observed now and then 
to stop in their work to smoke their paper cigars, while 
the latter, who have not that luxury allowed them, proceed 
with their occupations. The women of the province of 
Andalusia are remarkable for their gracefulness of per- 
son, for their expressive and beautiful black eyes, and 
their small and delicate feet. Spain has produced a great 
number of very eminent men. The emperors Trajan, 
Nerva, and Adrian ; the two Senecas ; the poets Silius and 
Italicus; Arsachel, Geber, Isidore, Columella, &c. were 
all natives of Spain. 

MADRID. 

Madrid, the capital of New Castile and the whole of 
the Spanish monarchy, stands nearly in the centre of 
Spain, on the left bank of the river or rather rivulet that 
bears the name of Manzanares. Till the accession of 
Philip, Madrid was little more than a royal palace or 
hunting seat; but in the year 1663 it became the residence 
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of the coutt, and has since continued to be so, with only 
a slight interruption in the reign of Philip die Third* 
Scarcely any thing is known of Madrid as it existed 
before it became the royal residence and (he seat of the 
court. The Spanish antiquarians labour hard to estah- 
lish its antiquity, and their patriotism would fain assign 
it an ori^^n more remote, as they proudly pretend, than 
that of Rome itself. *' The Greeks were its founders,*' 
says Davila, one of the chronologers of King Philip the 
Fourth. ** In this are agreed many of much credit, 
who say that the period of its foundation was 1560 years 
after the general delnge. They gave it the name of Mantua 
in memoiy of Manto, the mother of Oceanus, the King 
of Tiberinus, who founded Mantua, in Italy. 

Qmntana says very gravely, that the city was founded 
^y certain Greek captains, after their return finom the 
Trojan war, 4380 years after the creation, 2078 after the 
ieluge> 100 before the first Olympiad, and 897 before 
Christ. But we may safely believe, however, that if 
Madrid existed as a town moie than four centuries ago, 
it was one of inconsiderable importance. 

Madrid stands at an elevation of 2000 feet above the 
sea. The city was captured by Napoleon in December, 
1808.* Perhaps the most interesting object in the city 
is the Escunal, a famous palace and monastery, called 
by the Spaniards La Octava Miravilla, " The Eighth 
Wonder." It would be impossible for us to give a 
detailed account of the different parts of this establish- 

• See life of Weffington, Sect, 5, Clarke's Edition. 
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tnent. Mr. Inglis says^ it is confessedly the most won- 
derful edifice in Europe^ wkether in dimensions or riches. 
Perhaps our readers may form some distant idea of its 
greatness when we tell them that it has 1860 rooms^ 
12,000 windows and doors, 80 staircases, 73 fountains, 
48 wine cellars, 8 organs, and 51 hells ; it contains also 
1560 oil paintings, and the frescoes of all hrought toge- 
ther would form a square of 1 100 feet. Its circumfe- 
rence is 4800 feet, nearly a mOe. The church is a 
wonderful structure ; Mr. Inglis says that it exceeded 
any thing that he had previously seen. The riches of 
Spain, says he, and her ancient colonies, are exhausted in 
the materials, marhles, porphyries, jaspers of infinite 
, variety and the most extraordinary heauty, gold, silver, 
and precious stones ; and the: splendid effect of the whole 
is not lessened hy a nearer approach and the nicest 
inspection : all is real, no glitter. It is impossihle to 
turn the eye in any direction in which it does not rest 
upon the rarest treasures of nature and the most excel- 
lent works of art.* 

This edifice owes its existence to the higotry of Philip 
the Second, who, in his fight with the French at St. 
Quintin, vowed that if he was successful he would huild 
the most magnificent convent in the world. 

* See Saturday Magazine, vol. vi. Supplement. 
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MESHECH 



MeshecHi or Mosoc, sixth son of Japheth^ Gen. x. 2, 
is thought to be the father of a people of Mosque^ — the 
Mosques^ between Iberia and Armenia ; others believe 
him to be the father of the Cappadocians ; some learned 
men suppose him to be the founder of the Muscovites. 

Ptolomy mentions the Cappadocians^ and derives their 
name from the river Cappadox — Lib. v. cap. 6 ; Calmet 
supposes that these people spoke a mixed dialect^ and 
not the pure Greeks in which they agreed with their 
neighbours. This country has produced many learned 
men, as Strabo, the geographer ; Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
Basil the Great, and Gregory Nazianzen. 

The attention of the reader, in the present article, will 
be directed to a brief sketch of Cappadocia, although the 
supposition that Meshech was the progenitor of the 
Muscovites may appear most likely. ''^ 

* See Ezekiel, xxvii. 13 ; xxxii. 26 ; xxxviii. 2, 3 ; xxxix. 1 ; 
and Calmet 
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CAPPADOCIA. 

Cafpadocia, a country of Asia Minor^ is usually spoken 
of in tvro divisions^ Cappadocia the Great, or Cappa* 
docia bordering on the Taurus (Strabo), also called Cap- 
padocia simply ; and Cappadocia bordering on Pontus» 
often called Pontus only. Taken in its comprehensive 
sense, Cappadocia included nearly the whole of the 
Turkish province of Roum, and a great part of Kara- 
mania. It was bounded on the north by the Pontus 
Euxinus (Black Sea), on the south by Taurus, which 
divided it from Cilicia, on the west by Paphlagonia, 
Phragia, and Galatia, and on the east by the Euphrates. 
The Cappadocians, both on the Pontus and those on the 
Taurus, were called Syrians by the Greeks, and White 
83rrians, to dbtinguish them fiAm the Black Syrians 
beyond the Taurus* There is a river in Cappadocia 
mentioned by Pliny, rising in some of the mountain 
ridges, and flowing along the boundary of Galatia and 
Cappadocia into the Halys. The name is not mentioned 
by Strabo, and is probably of comparatively late origin. 
Some writers, as before hinted, have derived the name of 
the country from this river. 

Cappadocia is one of the richest parts of Asia Minor. 
It is characterised by extensive plains of great fertility. 
The mountains are the Taurus, which forms the southern 
boundary; two other important chains are the Anti- 
Taurus and the Paigadres (Kelder), which run nearly 

• Herodotus, i. 72 ; v« 49 ; Stxabo^ zvi. p. 737; and Cassaub. 
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parallel from Armenia to the centre of Cappadocia^ where 
they form the high ridges of Argseus. Argaeus is said 
to be covered with perpetual snow. Cappadocia the 
Great has but little wood, almost the only timber district 
is in the neighbourhood of Mount Argseus, which sup- 
plies the rest of the country with fuel. The part between 
Mount Argeeus and Mazaca^ and indeed most of this 
district, appears to have been the seat of volcanic action.* 

Mazaca was the favourite abode of the kings of Gap- 
padocia, who appear to have selected it because of its 
central position, and because it abounded in timber and 
stone, as well as in fodder, which was a great object 
where so much attention was paid to cattle. The high 
table lands of this country afford admirable pasturage, 
and it is probable, that in very early as well as in later 
times, the Cappadociahs carried on an extensive trade 
in horses, mules, &c. The tribute which they paid to 
the Persian monarch consisted of horses, mules, and 
sheep. 

The principal towns of Pontus-Cappadocia were on 
the coast. A little east of the mouth of the Halys, was 
Amisus (Samsun) ; further east, on the river Thermodon, 
stood Themicyra, whose plains were the fabled abode of 
the Amazons : further up the coast was Cerassu, .the 
modem Rharesoum, where cherry trees grew wild in 
great abundance : just on the eastern boundary stands 
Trapezius. The chief towns inland were Amasia, Ma- 
zaca, and Comana, the great emporium of the Armenian 

* Strabo, xii. p. 538. 
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merchants. Comana^ now Bostan, contained a great 
temple of Bellona. Near the boundary of Lycaonia was 
Tyana or> as Xenophon calls it, Dana, the limit of Cy^ 
rus's march in Cappadocia. The livers are the Halys 
and the Iris, both of which flow into the Ecudne. The 
latter passes through Amasia. 

Cappadocia abounds in mines of copper, iron, and 
silver. Horace alludes to this fact.* Crystal, jasper, 
and onyx stones, are said to enrich the country. The 
Cappadocians were generally noted, during the Roman 
occupation of the country, for their unprincipled and 
vicious character ; so much that the word Cappadocian 
was only another name for a villain, f 



AMASIA. 

Amasia, the ancient capital of Cappadocia, and now the 
principal town in the province to which it belongs, was 
the birth place of the Greek geographer Strabo. Its 
ancient name, Amasia, or Amaseia, can scarcely be said 
to have undergone any change at all in the lapse of so 
many centuries, amid the varied revolutions and political 
changes it has undergone. 

" My city," says Strabo, J '* stands in a deep and ex- 
tensive gorge, through which the Iris|| flows. It is sur* 
prisingly favoured both by nature and art> being at once 
both a town and a garrison. A rock lofty and precipi* 

* Epist. 1, 6, 39. f See Penny Cyclopaedia. 

X Casaubon, p. 561. || Now the Jeshil-Ermak. 
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tons all around^ descends with rapid slope to the river ; 
one part has a wall close on the bank of the stream^ 
where it joins on the city, and in another part the wall 
runs up on each side of the hill, to the summit of which 
there are two connected with one another, and exceed- 
ingly well fortified ; within the enclosure made by the 
wall are the palace and tombs of the kings. The sum- 
mits are connected by a very narrow neck, the ascent to 
which is ^ve or six stadia on each side. From the bank 
of the river, and from the summits, is about another sta- 
dium of steep ascent, which is altogether impregnable. 
On the tops also, water is carried up under the rock by 
two narrow galleries [pipes — channels] being cut, one 
from the neck of the river, and the other from the sum- 
mits of the neck. There are two bridges on the river, 
one from the city to the suburbs, and the other from the 
suburbs to the country ; at this latter bridge terminates 
the mountain that overhangs the rock." The town was 
of course, on both sides of the river : the castle, with part 
of the surrounding walls, still exists. 

The description of Straboisuot altogether intelligible, 
without a better plan of the place than can be found. 
A view of the mountain with the two tops may be seen 
in " Jackson s Journey from India,*** who describes some 
of the mountains about the town as being almost half a 
mile in perpendicular height. Otter, (ii. p. 334,) also 
describes a long road cut with infinite pains in the rock, 
to bring, as he says, water from the mountains to Amasia. 

• London, 1779, p. 212. 
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The city is now large and populous ; the houses are 
chiefly of wood, but many are of stone, and are all 
covered with tiles. There is a large stone mosque, 
built by Sultan Bayazid, with two lofty minarets, also of 
stone ; the dome of the mosque being covered with lead. 

This town can only be approached by two narrow 
passes, one from the north and the other from the south, 
both of which can be defended with a very small force. 

There is also a great trade in the fur of the marten, 
which is caught in the Janik mountains, which extend 
from Amasia to Trebisond ; but silk forms the chief part 
of the commerce of this city. 

Amasia has an Armenian archbishop. Fontannier, 
a late traveller, states the number of the houses at 10,000. 



TIRAS. 



TiRAS, the seventh son of Japheth, according to the 
most eminent commentators^ was the progenitor of the 
Thracians. 

Alexander the Great set out in his Asiatic expedition 
in the spring of the year b. c. 334, with an army of 
35,000 men. This famous army was composed princi- 
pally of Macedonians, the Greeks and Thracians consti- 
tuting the other part of this illustrious force. We find 
Antigonus in the winter, b.c, 314, zealously occupied in 
exciting the the Thracian trihes to rise up against their 
governor, Lysimachus. This he effected in the year 
following, and the greater part of the Peloponnesus and 
Euhoea, Thehes, Phocis, and Locris were gained to his 
alliance. 

In the year B.C. 477 the Thracians and the inhahitants 
of the west coast of Asia Minor engaged to maintain a 
fleet sufficient to carry on the war with Persia. Each 
state was assessed to furnish a sum of money amounting 
to 460 talents, and ^e difficult task of making the 
assessment was committed to Aristides, who executed 
his office with so much fairness, that, according to 
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Diodorus^ he obtained the highest praise for his 
justice.* 

Ares^ the God of War among the Greeks, was, accoid- 
ing to Homer, a native of Thrace : it is, therefore, highly 
probable that he was worshipped by some northern peo- 
ple, though nearly all other traces of this circumstance 
may have disappeared. In the later genealogy of the 
gods, he was considered the son of Jupiter and Juno, and 
took part in the war against the giants, and slew Mimas 
and Pelorus. In the contest with Typhon he fled with 
the other gods into 'Egypt, and was changed into a fish. 
The Greeks, though constantly engaged in war, paid 
little attention to the worship of Ares, and erected but 
few temples to his memory.f 

THRACE. 
Thrace, an extensive country of European Turkey, 
according to the ancients was so called from Thrax, the 
son of Mars, or as others assert, from the sharpness of 
the air and the rough temper of the people — quasi aspera 
regio (a sharp or cruel country). When Constantine 
removed the court of his empire to Byzantium the whole 
province was called Romania. Since the Turks con- 
quered it, it is called Roumeli, or Roumelia. It is 
bounded on the north by Mount Hsemus, a continued 
ridge of high mountains which divides the coimtry from 
Bulgaria; a branch of these mountains southward divides 

• Diodoms xi. 47. 
f For an account of the sacrifices ofiered to this god, see the 
article " Magog," page 31. / 

H 
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Bomania from Macedonia on the west; this branch was 
called by the ancients Montes Rhodope: on the south it 
has the Archipelago; and on the east the Propontis, or 
Sea of Marmora, the Bosporas of Thrace, or the straight 
of Constantinople, and the Eozine, or Black Sea. Its 
utmost extent from south-east to north-west, — ^that is, 
from the city of Constantinople to the extremity of 
Macedonia, is about 280 miles; and its breadth from 
north to south 180. In the mountains are mines of 
silver, lead, and alum; but from the laziness of the 
Turks, the riches that might be gathered from them are 
almost wholly lost It was anciently divided into many 
provinces — no less than fifty, according to Pliny. After- 
wards it was made tributary to the Macedonians, then 
conquered by the Romans, and was at last taken by the 
Turks towards the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
has been possessed by them ever since. The chief river 
is Mariza, in which, it is said, gold sand is sometimes 
found. 

The Christian religion according to the Greek church, 
is generally professed in Romania, notwithstanding the 
government is Mohammedan. The chief towns are 
Constantinople [Byzantium], Philippolis, Abdera, Maxi- 
mianipolis, Gallipolis, Heraclea, Selj^bria, Malgroe, &c. 

BYZANTIUM. 
Byzantium, now Constantinople, called by the Turks 
Stambool, or Istampoli, the capital of the whole Turkish 
empire, is seated at the most eastern point of Romania, 
which juts towards Natolia, about 1140 miles south-east 
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firom Paris^ and 143d south-east from London. Accoid* 
ing to Eusebius and other ancient authorities, Byzantium 
was founded by a colony from Megara, B.C. 658. Stiabo, 
Pliny, and others, speak of the abundance of fish in the 
sea of Byzantium, especially of the Pelamys kind, which, 
coming down in shoals from the Palus Mceotis, and 
round by the eastern and southern coast of the Euzine, 
entered the Bosporus, whence the harbour of Byzantium 
was called ''the golden horn," in consequence of the 
riches derived from the fishery .* 

The name of Byzantium is said to have been derived 
from Byzas, the leader of the Megarian colony: Neptmie, 
it is said, was his fitther; a parentage which indicates 
that Byzas hardly belongs to the historical age. The 
city was taken by the Persians in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes. Xenophon, with the ten thousand Greeks, 
passed through it on his way home. Philip of Mace- 
donia in the course of his conquests, laid siege to it, but 
was so distressed for want of provisions and money that 
he seized one hundred and seventy ships, and confiscated 
their cargoes to relieve his wants. On a dark night, 
Philip's soldiers were near surprising the town, when a 
** light shone suddenly from the north,*' and revealed to 
the inhabitants their dai^r. In gratitude for this, the 
Byzantines built an altar to Diana, and assumed the 
crescent as the emblem of their city. 

The present immense city of Constantinople, so called 
after its founder, was built about a.d. 330, by the Roman 
Emperor Constantine, who thought it the best place for 

• Pliny^ Nat. HUt ix. 16. 
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the capital of the world. The ground it occupies is fitted 
hy nature for the site of a great commercial city. A 
gently-sloping promontory, secured by narrow seas, at the 
east of E urope, stretches out to meet the continent of 
Asia, from which its extreme point is separated by so 
narrow a strait, that in a quarter of an hour a boat can 
row from one continent to the other. 
, The city was besieged by Mahomet II. on the second 
of April, 1453, at the head of 300,000 men, and a fleet of 
320 sail. After a prolonged resistance it was taken by 
storm. May 29, 1454, and continues under the dominion 
of the Turks to the present day. 

. According to the best calculations the population con- 
sists of about 700,000 or 800,000 souls, comprising 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Franks, and its 
circuit is calculated at something more than twelve miles. 
. *'0n whatever side you approach Constantinople," 
observes one, ''whether ascending by the Dardanelles 
and the. sea of Marmora, or descending from the Black 
Sea by the Bosporus; whether you anive by crossing the 
plains of Thrace, or come in sight by the opposite hill 
of Asia, she presents herself indeed like the Queen of 
Cities. The eflect of the first view is magical." 

Mr. Mac Farlane, when speaking of the suburbs, says 
— ^"Continuous groves of cypresses .form an obscure 
avenue, in which the white buildings stand out in peculiar 
brightness; whilst the open country seen through this 
narrow opaque vista, appears supematurally brilliant and 
transparent, like a glimpse of Paradise caught through 
the vaUey of the shadow of death." 



ASHKENAZ. 



ABMKSVAt, eldest son of Gomer, Gen. x. 3. '' We con- 
jeetore/' says Caimet^ " that he was the father of the 
Ascantes, a people who dwelt about the Tanais and the 
Palus-Moeotis."* Some suppose that from Ashkenaz 
the Euxine Sea derives its name : otheis suppose that 
from him the Germans are descended. 

Dr. Coke^ with great probability^ places Ashkenaz in 
Bithynia : but we think there is sufficient testimony in 
£ftTour of the supposition that he gave name to the 
Euxine Sea, and we shall therefore adopt it. 

The Euxine, or as it is now called, the Black Sea, is 
said to have received its present name from the Turks, 
who, being accustomed only to the navigation of the 
Archipelago, where the numerous islands and their con- 
venient ports offered many places of refuge in cases of 
danger, found the traversing of such an open expanse of 
water, which is subject to heavy storms, very perilous ; 
and accordingly they expressed their fears by the epithet 
** Black." Partly on the same account, and partly he- 
cause the shores of this sea were occupied by very unci- 

* Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 1. 
h3 
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rilized and barbarous nations^ the ancient Greeks first 
called it " Axenfts/' inhospitable : but afterwards, when 
the art of navigation had been so far improved that they 
no longer feared the dangers to be encountered in navi- 
gating it, and had succeeded in forming numerous 
colonies on its shores, they changed its name from *' Axe- 
nos" to *' Euxenos/' hospitable. The Greeks sometimes 
called it simply " Pontus," or " The Sea." 

The Black Sea divides the southern provinces of Russia 
from Anatolia, or Asia Minor, and extends in length 
nearly 700 miles. Its breadth on the west, between the 
mouth of the Dnieper, and the opposite shore of the 
Bosporus, is nearly 400 miles ; in the middle, where it is 
narrowed by the projecting peninsula of Crimea, the 
narrowest part hardly exceeds 160 ; but further east it 
enlarges to 300 miles, which width however decreases 
towards its eastern extremity. The iq)ace which it occu- 
pies is calculated by German geographers at upwards of 
180,000 square miles : it is therefore smaller than the 
North Sea (260,000 square miles), but larger than the 
Baltic (160,000 square miles). 

The Black Sea is connected with the sea of Azof by 
the straits of Yenik-kale, or of Kuffa ; and with the Archi- 
pelago and the Mediterranean, by the Bosporus, the sea 
of Marmora, and the Dardanelles. Bv the first it re- 
ceives the drainage of a part of Southern Russia, and by 
the second it sends off the surplus waters, which are not 
lost by evaporation. 

With the exception of the Whang-Hai, or Yellow Sea, 
there is probably no portion of the ocean which receives 
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the drainage of a greater extent than the Bla^ Sea. 
By far the greater part of its basin belongs to Europe. 
This portion may be indicated by lines drawn from 
Constantinople to the sources of the Inn, thence to those 
of the Dnieper, and thence to those of the Medwidiez^, 
a branch of the Don, rising near Saratow. From Sara- 
tow the boundary runs near the banks of the Wolga, and ap- 
proaching the shores of the Caspian Sea, at the sources of the 
Manish, terminates on the eastern extremity of the Black 
Sea. The countries included by these lines, all of which 
modem geographers consider to belong to Europe, oc- 
cupy an area exceeding 860,000 square miles, and con- 
sequently nearly one-fifth of the whole surface of this 
division of the globe. This extensive surface is drained 
by numerous large rivers ; among these are the Danube 
and the Dnieper, the largest rivers of Europe, if we 
except the Wolga. That part of the basin of the 
Black Sea which is considered to belong to Asia, probably 
contains somewhat less than 100,000 miles square, and 
runs from the eastern extremity of the sea along the 
river Kion (the Phasis of the ancients), up to its source. 
Thence it follows nearly a straight line drawn south-west, 
to the most southern branch of the Rizil Ermak (the 
ancient Halys). From this place the boundary line 
runs in a north-eastern direction between the sources of 
the Bujuk Minder (Macander of the ancients) and of the 
Sakaria (Sangarius), and following at a small distance 
the shores of the sea Marmora, terminates on the Bos- 
porus, or the straits of Constantinople. As the basin of 
the sea comprehends 960,000 square miles, and its sur- 
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face contains only 180,000 square mile8> it follows that 
each square mile of its surface receives the drainage of 
five square miles and one-third. This will account for 
the small degree of the saltness of its waters. Their 
specific gravity, compared with that of firesh water, is 
1 142 to 1000. The water of the Atlantic is 1288, but it 
contains more salt than the water of the Baltic, the spe- 
cific gravity of which is only about 1039 to 1042. 

The navigation of the Black Sea is neither difficult 
nor dangerous ; it is almost entirely free from islands 
and rocks. In its whole extent there is only one small 
island, called Ilan Adassi, uninhabited. Shoals are only- 
found near the Straits of Constantinople. In other parts 
it is rather deep, the bottom not having been found by 
lines of 120 and 140 fathoms,, except towards the coast, 
where at a distance of two or three miles it varies from 
twenty to thirty fathoms ; and in many places, as at the 
mouth of the Danube, the depth decreases so exactly, 
that the distance from the shore may be known within 
half a mile by the soundings. Storms are not uncom- 
mon, but they are never of long duration. Harbours 
are very numerous, and many of them are gooa. The 
Black Sea was navigated at an early period by the 
Greeks. The discovery of the channel which leads to it 
from the Archipelago is probably indicated by the fable 
of Helle and Phryxus, and the first voyage upon it in 
the expedition of Jason. It is not unlikely that some 
dispute respecting the free navigation of the Black Sea, 
gave rise to the Trojan war; because Ilium was so situ* 
ated that it could hinder vessels from entering the Straits 
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of Dardanelles. Some modern geographers have sup- 
posed, that at a very remote period, the desert country 
which extends hetween the Sea of Azof and the northern 
part of the Caspian, was covered with water, at which 
time the Black Sea and the Caspian were united ; and this 
supposition is supported by very strong arguments.* 



BITHYNIA. 

The Black Sea was also called by some geographers 
literally "The Sea of Ashkenaz." We may, therefore, 
with probability on our side, follow the hypothesis that 
Ashkenaz not only gave name to the sea, but that he 
might people Bithynia also ; because Bithynia borders 
along the shore of the Euxine, having Pontus to the east, 
Mysia to the west, and the Euxine to the north. 

Bithynia was a province in the northern part of Asia 
Minor. It is famous as being one of the provinces to 
which the apostle Peter addressed his first epistle; and 
also as having been under the government of Pliny, who 
describes the manners and characters of the Christians 
there, about a.d. 106. It should seem to have been with 
some justice considered as a province taught by Peter: 
and we read. Acts xvi. 7, that St. Paul "attempted to 
go into Bithynia, but the Spirit restrained him." It is 
directly opposite to Constantinople, and with the whole 
of the neighbouring countries, is now under the dominion 
of the Turks. 

* See the Penny Cydopsdia. 



RIPHATH. 



RiPHATH> son of Gomer, and grandson of Japheth, is 
called Diphath 1 Chron. i. 6; the resemblance of Re A 
and Daleth being so very close, that they are often con- 
founded. 

The learned are not agreed what country was peopled 
by the descendants of Riphath. The Chaldee and Ara- 
bic writers take it for France ; Eusebius for the country 
of the Sauromatse; the Chronicon Alexandrinum for 
that of the Garamantae; Josephus for Paphlagonia; 
Meala, lib. 1, assures us that anciently the people of this 
province were called Riphat»i> or Riphaces; and in 
Bithynia> bordering upon Paphlagonia, is the river of 
Rhebeus, a people called Rhebantes, and a district of the 
same name. Hence 3ochart believed that Riphath peo- 
pled Paphlagonia. Others think that he peopled the 
Montes Biphei, and this opinion seems the most pro- 
bable, because the other sons of Oomer peopled the 
northern countries towards Scythia, and beyond the 
Euxine Sea. 



TOGARMAH. 



TooABMAH, or Thogannfl^ the third son of Gomer. 
The learned are divided as to what country he peopled. 
Josephos and Jerome were of opinion that Togarmah 
was father of the Phrygians. Eusebius, Theodoret, and 
Iddoras of Seville thought he peopled Armenia; the 
Chaldee and the Talmudists are for Germany. Several 
modems believe that the children of Togannah peopled 
Torcomania in Tartary, and Scythla. Bochart is for 
Cappadocia in consequence of what is said in Ezekiel — 
^' They of the house of Togannah traded in thy fairs (at 
Tyre) J with horses and horsemen and mules/' zxviii. 14. 
He proves that Cappadocia was famous for excellent 
horses and asses. He observes also that certain Gauls^ 
ux^^er the conduct of Trocmus^ made a settlement in 
Cappadocia, and were called Trocmi, or Throgmi. The 
opinion which places Togannah in Scythia and Turco- 
mania seems to stand on the best foundation. 

The Turcos, a very ancient people who dwelt on the 
shores of the Caspian sea, called Turcomans, axe by the 
Russians called Truchmenzos, which approaches to the 
Throgmos, or Thurgumos, by which some write Thogar- 
mah, as above. But the distance of this country from 
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Tyre is considered as too great for these people to have 
traded at the Tyrian fairs ; i^or is it thought that their 
country was favourable for the breeding of mules. The 
Armenians were called by some historians Thorgomun, 
which is probably intended for the Togarmah of Moses.* 

M. Guldenstadt was permitted to make some extracts 
from a manuscript chronicle in the Georgian language, 
compiled by order of Tachtang, late Prince of Georgia, 
from the archives preserved in the mountains of Galatia, 
near Cutais. This singular history states — i 

" In the year of the world 1792, b. c. 2208, there 
dwelt in a fortress 'on Mount Ararat, a man named 
Targamos. He lived 600 years, and was father of eight 
sous: 1. Aos, from whom descended the Armenians; 2. 
Kartelos, from whom came the Kartnelta (Georgians); 
3. Baidos, ancestor of the people of Ranta (Shirvan) ; 4. 
Moakan, from whom came the Mokavnalta, (people of 
Erivan) ; 5. Lekas, ancestor of the Lacta (Lesguis) ; 6. 
Eros, father of the Mingrella (Mingrelians) ; 7. Kaukas 
of the Kaukasianta (Caucasians) ; and 8. Egros, father 
of the Imeretians and Caketians. Of these sons the most 
distinguished was Kartelos, who had four sons, all . of 
whom became mepes, i.e. sovereigns." 
- From the building of Rome, a.m. 3233, to the days of 
Merian, there reigned in Georgia 22 mepes, who are 
mentioned in the Chronicle above referred to ; and in 
the reign of Merian, a.p. 338, Christianity was established 
in this country, f 

• See Calmet. 
t Ellis's Memoirs of the Caucaaan nations. 



ELISHAH. 



£i.zsHAH, son of Javaxi. He is believed to kame peopled 
Eiis in die Peloponnesus. We find there a pronnce of 
Elis, and a country naned Alisinus bj Homer. Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 7) speaks of the porj^e of £l]dia]i brought to 
T3rTe. The fish used for dying purple was caught at 
the mouth of the Eurotas; and the ancients fi:equently 
speak of the purple of Laconia.* 

Bochart has taken pains to prove that the Grecian 
purple surpassed all that was produced in other places. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to determine why the purple 
of Elishah should be so valued at Tyre, since Tyre her- 
self was in possession of the famous purple dye, and 
Tyrian purple is proverbial for its ex;cellency.f 

• Horat Pansoii. Plin. 

f It 18 thought that the fine puq^ colour was fint digootered 
by Hureulus Tyrius, whose dog, having by chance eatesasheU-fish 
called marex or fwrpwra^ and returning to his master with his lips 
tinged with a purple colour, gave occasion to the diseoveiy of this 
precioQS dye. But purple is much more ancient than- -Hureulns, 
since we find it mentioned by Moses in several places, unless under 
I 
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Josephus says ^tolia was named from Elishah. Some 
suppose two Elishahs, one the brother, the other the son 
of Ton, or Javan. 



PELOPONNESUS. 

Peloponnesus, a country in Europe, bounded on the 
north by Greece, on the east by the Archipelago, and on 
the south and west by the Mediterranean sea. 

We before noticed that Elis was a province of Pelo- 
ponnesus, supposed to have been peopled by Elishah. 
I shall only make a few extracts in reference to this in* 
teresting province, every foot of which is classical, and 



the name Huix^ulus the Tynans meant some very ancient hero 
whom the Greeks afterwards confounded with others. 

Mr. Bruce (in his Travels, p. 55), on his visit to Tyre, made 
search for the famous fish ahove noticed : — ^ Passing hy Tyre 
from curiosity only, I came to be a mournful witness of the truth 
of that prophecy, that Tyre, the Queen of Nations, should he a 
rock for fishers to hang their nets upon — Ezek. xxvi. 5. Two 
wretched fishermen, with miserable nets, having jast given over 
their occupation, with very little success, I engaged them, at the 
expense of their nets, to drag in those parts, where they said shell- 
fish might be caught, in hopes to have brought out one of the 
famous purple shell-fish. ,1 did not succeed ; but in this I believe 
I was as lucky as the old fishers had ever been. The purple fish 
at Tyre seems only to have been a concealment of their knowledge 
of CochineaJ, as, had they depended on this fish for their dye, if 
the whole city of Tyre had applied to nothing else but fishing, they 
would not have coloured twenty yards of cloth in a year." 
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the whole invested with irresistible charms to every lover 
of antiquity. 

Elis is famous for having given rise to the institution 
of the Ol3rmpic games, which were celebrated every four 
years for ^ve successive days, at the time of the first 
fuU moon after the summer s solstice. They were held 
on the banks of the river Alpheus, near Olympia, a city 
of Elis, from which they derived their name.^ The 
Alpheus is the chief river of Peloponnesus (Morea), 
which rises in Arcadia, and flows through Elis to the sea, 
receiving in its course the rivers Helosom, Ladon, Ery- 
manthus, Cladens, &c. and numerous smaller streams. 
It is now called Rofea up to its junction with the Ladon. 
It drains a large mountain district, boimded by Mount 
Erymanthus on the north, the central ridge of Arcadia on 
the east, and the mountains of Laconia and Messenia on 
the south. Strabo says that the Alpheus rises instead of 
sinking at Abia, and adds a fable that garlands conse- 
crated to either stream would re-appear in that particu- 
lar stream if thrown into the united waters before they 
sink under ground. Below the modem town of Rari- 
tena Antritzena, the Alpheus descends through a ravine 
formed by the closing in of the mountains on either side, 
and called the Straits of Lardha. This pass separates 
the upper and lower plains of the Alpheus, in the former 
of which was the chief city, Magalopolis, in the latter 
Harsea. Entering Elis it runs through the plains of 
Pisia past Olymphia, and falls into the. Cypraissian 

* See the note on Madai> p. 40. 
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Golf. At the mouth of the river was the temple of 
Diana Alpheiusa, or Alpheia. From the Straits of 
Laidha to the sea there is a narrow level on either bank, 
inundated in winter and planted with maize in summer. 
The river is wide and shallow, and its banks produce 
a great number of plane trees** 

This river is very celebrated in song. Ovid tells us 
how the river god| being enraptured by the nymph 
Areihusa, whom he saw bathing in his waters, sought 
hesr love. She fied and he pursued, till being exhausted 
she prayed for help to her patron goddess, Diana, who 
transformed her into -a fountain. But Alpheus still* 
sought to mingle his waters with hers, and Diana was 
forced to open an uuder-ground passage for her favourite 
to the island of Ortygia, a part of Syracuse. The per^ 
severing rivet was still fabled to pursue the object of his 
love even to this distant part, passing under the sea 
without mingling his waters with it. Hercules is said 
to have cleared the stables of Augeus by turning a part 
of the Alpheus through them. This river is frequently 
menticttied by Pindar. There is a &mi>us stream in 
£lis called. Acheron, which runs into the Alpheus : it 
is beUer known for the importance assigned to it in 
the Greek mythology than for any thing else. In the 
neighbourhood of this river, says Strabo, they honour 
Ceres, Proserpine> and Hades. 

Agis II., B.C. 441, led his army into Elis, which 
yielded him abundant spoil, as it had usually been 

* Laore. vol. u. p. 67. 
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accounted sacred ground, being the course of the Olympic^ 
and, therefore, exempted from the ravages of war. The 
resort of strangers also to the games brought a great 
accession of wealth. The city of Elis, as neutral 
ground, was unfortified, and Xenophon says that Agis 
was supposed to be rather unwilling than unable to take 
it. I need scarcely add that this Agis was one of the 
famous kings of Spaxta. 

There was a celebrated colossal statute of the Olym- 
pic Jupiter at Elis, wrought by Phidias. This fiimous 
statue was of the Chrysolaphantine sculpture, or a com- 
bination of ivory and gold, and one of the most cele- 
brated, examples of this combination. 

Having before noticed the Olympic games as cele- 
brated at Elis, and as a knowledge of the same may tend 
to throw considerable light upon many passages of 
scripture, it may, perhaps, not be amiss to conclude the 
present article by a few words on these ancient celebra- 
tions, which consisted of running, leaping, throwing, 
darting (or boxing), and wrestling. St. Paul says, 1 Cor. 
ix. 24, " Know ye not that they who run in a race 
run all ; but one only receiveth the prize. So run that 
ye may obtain." — " And every one who striveth is 
temperate." Also, 2 Tim. ii. 5, " If a man strive for 
masteries, yet is he not crowned except he strive law- 
fully."* Such as obtained victories in any of these 
games, especially the Olympic, were universally ho- 

♦ See also Heb. xii. 23 ; Gal. v. 7; Gal. ii. 2; Phil. iii. 
la, 14, &c. &c. 
g3 
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noured, nay, adored. At their retam home ihey rode in 
a triamphol chariot into the city» the walls being broken 
down to.gire them entrance; and« as Plntarch is of 
opinion, to signify that walls are of small nse to a city 
that is inhabited by men of courage and ability to 
defend it. Cicero r^orts that a Tictory in the Olym- 
pic games was not much less honourable than a triumph 
at Rome. Happy was that man esteemed who could 
obtain a single Tictory. If any person merited repeated 
rewards, he was thought to have attained the utmost feli- 
city that human nature could attain ; but if he came off 
conqueror in all the exercises, he was elevated above the 
condition of men, and his actions styled wonderful vie* 
tones. Not did their honours terminate in. themselves ; 
but wefe extended to all about them — the city that 
gave them birth and edacation was esteemed most 
honourable ; happier were their rations, and thrice 
happy were their parents. Plutarch mentions a Spar- 
tan, who, meeting Diagoras, that had himself been 
crowned in the Olympic games, and bad seen his 
sons and grandsons victors, embraced him, and 
said, — " Now die, Diagcnas, for thou canst not be a 
god." 

Persons obtaining such victories were maintained in 
the Prytaneum, or public hall, at Athens. The exercise 
of running was in great esteem, inasmuch as persons who 
prepared themselves for it thought it worth their while to 
use means to bum and parch their spleen, because it was 
believed to be a hindrance to them, and retard them in 
their. course 1 Homer tells us that swiftness is one of 
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the most excellent endowmenf^ that a man can be pos- 
sessed of: — 

" No greater honour ere has been attained 

Than what strong hands or nimble feet have gained.'' 

Indeed, all those exercises that tended to fit men for war 
were more especially yalaed.. Now swiftness was looked 
on as an excellent qualification in a warrior, because it 
serves both for a sudd^i assault and onset, and likewise 
for a nimble retreat ; so that it is not to be wondered at 
that one high point in the character which Homer gives 
Achilles was, " that he was swift of foot'* David, in his 
lamentation over those great captains, Saul and Jonathan, 
says, " They were swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions."* 

All such as designed to contend for the prize, were 
obliged to repair to the public gymnasium at Elis, ten 
months before the solemnity, where they were to prepare 
themselves by continual exercises. No man who had 
omitted to present himself in this mannei^ was permitted 
to contend for any prize. No person who .was himself a 
criminal, or nearly allied to such, was allowed to contend. 
The rewards, or '' crowns," given in these games have, 
been thus celebrated in English verse by our poet 
Addison : — 

Greece, in four games thy martial youths were trained, 
For heroes two, and two for gods ordained : 

* 2 Samuel i. 29. 
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Jove bade the olive round his victor wave ; 
Phcebos to his an apple garland gave ; 
The vine Paloemon ; nor with less renown 
Archemoms conferred the parsley crown. 

No slave was allowed to contend in these games, but 
all were free men, and indeed, usually persons of con- 
sideration in life, which their success increased.'^ 

• See Potter's Ant Greece. 



THARSHISH 



Tbabshish, or Tharsis, second sonof Javan, is supposed 
to have peopled Cilicia^ and founded Tarsus its capital. 
Or probably Tharsfaish^ or his immediate descendants, 
might cross over and people a part of Spain, and found 
the city of Cadiz, or Tarshisb, there.* 

CILICIA. 

GiLicu, a province of Asia Minor, bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea on the south, having Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia to the north. 

There was a 83nDagogae in this province, mentioned 
Acts vi. 9, and as St. Paul was of this country, and of a 
city so considerable as Tarsus, it may be thought he was 
of this synagogue ; so that it is likely he was of those 
who had been disputing with Stephen, and were over- 
come by the arguments of that proto-martyr. 

The famous Aratns, who has left an astronomical 
poem, valuable on account of its being a commen- 
tary of Hipparchus, was bom in Cilicia. Some say at 

* See the discnssion on this pUoe, in the article '^ Tnhal." 
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Tarsus^ others at Soli — neither the date of his birth nor 
his death is known ; but, from other circumstances, we 
infer that he must have been alive in the 125th Olym- 
piad — that he lived about the time of the first Punic war. 
He was invited to the court of Antigonus Gonatus, King 
of Macedon, where he passed the rpst of his days. Ara- 
tus is the second Greek writer on astronomy extant. 
There is a passage in his poem remarkable for having 
been quoted by St Paul in his address to an Athenian 
audience — " For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being, as certain also of your own poets have said, 
for we are also his offspring. "« Let it be rememb^d 
that Paul was a countryman of Aratus. He also wrote 
poems on Homer, an hymn to Pan, a funeral ode to 
Myris, &c. 

TARSUS. 

Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia* St. Paul was a native of 
Tarsus in Cilicia — ^Acts ix. 11, xxi. 39. Some think it 
obtained the privilege of a Roman colony by its firm 
adherence to Julius Csesar, who made the inhabitants 
citizens of Rome ; whence St. Paul was free of Rome by 
being bom at Tarsus. Others maintain that Tarsus was 
a free' city, but not a Roman colony in the time of St. 
Paul, and that no trace of this is found in its medals be- 
fore the time of Caracalla or of Heliogabulus ; therefore 
the privilege of being a citizen of Rome belonged to the 

* Acts chap. xvii. 28. 
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apostle, not as a denizen of Tarsus, but, by some per- 
sonal right, derived from bis father or ancestors. 

However we may discredit the fabulous account of its 
origin, it proves at least the great antiquity of Tarsus. 
Strabo says, that in process of time it received a colony 
of Argives, and by the institutions they formed and sup- 
ported for the study of the arts and sciences, it became 
so illustrious that he gives it the precedency in that par- 
ticular even over Athens and Alexandria. It was 
equally renowned for the power and multitude of its in- 
habitants. Besides the title of metropolis, which it 
assumed, it derived surnames from five or six Roman 
emperors. It also qualified itself as being governed by 
its own laws. 

Ibn Hukal says, — " Tarsous is a considerable town, 
with a double wall of stone. The inhabitants are valiant 
men, and horsemen, and fond of warlike achieve- 

ments. It is a strong and pleasant place. From it to 
the borders of Roum are many hills and mountains of 
different ascent. They say that in Tarsous there 
are above a thousand horsemen ; and in all the 
chief cities of Islam, such as Sciestan, and Eirman, and 
Pars, and Irak, and Hejaz, and in Egypt, there are inns 
appointed for the people of this town." 



KITTIM. 



KiTTiMj son of Javan^ and grandson of Japheth ; he 
peopled Macedonia. Josephus by the isle of Kittim 
understood the isle of Cyprus, others Chios, &c. ; but 
the author of the first book of Maccabees understands 
it of the Macedonians, for he calls Alexander king of 
the Kittims, and says that Perseus, king of the Kittiips, 
was overcome by the Romans. Daniel sp^s of the 
ships of Kittim, which Bochart thought referred to the 
Roman fleet, presuming that Kittim signifies Italy. It 
is true Daniel speaks in this place of the Roman fleet« 
but he calls it the fleet of the Kittims because it lay in 
the harbours of Macedonia whence it departed to attack 
Antiochus, under the conduct of Cains Pompilius, and 
of this event Daniel was speaking in the passage cited 
by Bochart. Thus, the fleet of the Kittims and Mace- 
donia was, in fact, the Roman fleet. 



MACEDONIA. 
Macedonia, a kingdom of Greece, having Thrace to 
the north, Thessaly souths Epinis west, and the iBgsean 
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»ea to the east. We believe that Macedonia was peo- 
pled by Kitdm, son of Javan—Gen. x. 4. ; and by 
Kittim, in the Hebrew text, Macedonia is to be under- 
stood. 

Alexander the Great, son of Philip II. king of Ma- 
cedon, was bom here, B.C. 356. His mother was 
Olympia, the daughter of Neoptolemus, king of Epirus, 
through whom Alexander claimed descent from the 
great Phthiotic hero, Achilles. The history of Alex- 
ander forms an epoch in the history of the world. 
The overthrow of the Asiatic monarchy, which had 
so often threatened the political existence of Greece • 
the victorious progress of the Macedonian arms 
from the plain of Thebes to the banks of the Danube, 
and from the Hellespont, the boundary of the rival con - 

tinents, to the Nile, the Jaxartes, and the Indies • 

these have formed in all ages the theme of historical 
declamation, and are still the subject of vulgar animad- 
version. 

If we knew nothing more about Alexander than that 
Aristotle was his master, the memory of the philosopher 
would preserve that of the pupil. But it is a rare coinci- 
dence to find the greatest of warriors instructed by the 
first of philosophers. 

The continued history of this illustrious conqueror 
could not fail to be pleasing and desirable to every class 
of readers ; but this we must forbear. Alexander is 
foretold in scripture under the symbol of a " He-goat" 
— Dan. viii. It is said that rest and inactivity proved 
more fatal to Alexander than the most incessant toil. 

K 
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Neither the fleveritj i^ winter nor the difficulties of the 
country proved any obstacle to him and Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus, who commanded part of the army. In 
Babylon Alexander proposed to fix the seat of his 
empire, and to lire in a style of splendour unknown 
even to the monarchs of the east. But this project was 
denied him» ^'by Him who is the King among the 
nations, who pours contempt upon Princes, and bringeth 
the counsel of the Heathen to nought." The cause of 
his death was a fever, probably contracted while super- 
intending the works in the marshes round Babylon, and 
aggravated by a recent debauch. Alexander is said to 
have had a handsome person. He died without leaving 
any undisputed successor, or any distinct declaration of 
his will. His body was embalmed and finally deposited 
at Alexandria in Egypt, which he built and called after 
his name. How applicable are the words of the poet! 

Seasons change, and as they pass 
Cxy aloud, ** AU flesh is grass ; 
Human pomp but blooms an hour ; 
Man is an ephemeral flower. 

Where are all the mighty dead — 
Names of olden ages fled ? 
Lights of Bgypt, Greece, and Rome, 
SJeep in the oblivious tomb. 

All the pale horse king obey : 
Ancient fathers, where are they > 
Prophets who events foresaw, 
Do they live for ever ?— No ! 
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AH the postdiluvian throng. 
Sons of histoiy and of song^-^ 
Heroes, artists, poets, sages, 
Sink into the gnlf of ages ! 

Joshua Martden, 

Alexander having conquered Asia, and subverted the 
Persian empire, the name of the Macedonians became 
famous throughout the earth, and is often given to the 
Greeks, the successors of Alexander in the monarchy. 
(Esther [Apoc.] xvi. 10, 14, and 2 Mace. iv. 36.) St. 
Paul, having been invited by the angel of this province 
(say some), which appeared to him at Troas, to peach 
the gospel in Macedonia, concluded that God had called 
him to that country ; and the success that attended his 
preaching there, confirmed this opinion. . There he 
founded the churches of Thessalonica and Philippi, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing them flourishing and 
abounding with spiritual gifts and graces — (Acts xvi. 9, 
&c. A. D. 5d). Macedonia is certainly comprehended 
under the term Chittim, by which the prophet Daniel 
describes Greece in general. But as his subject has 
special reference to the leader of the expedition against 
Persia, Alexander the Great, who was King of Macedonia, 
it is of great consequence that the symbol by which his 
power is described should be proved to be that proper 
to Macedonia ;* for if Macedonia had no such emblem 
belonging to it, then this emblem must be appropriated 

* The coins of Macedonia will sufficiently prove this to be the 
original symbol. 
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to another kingdom, we must certainly look to that king- 
dom for the fulfilment of the prophecy; which would 
be contrary to the truth of history, and would produce 
inextricable confusion. 

Isaiah, speaking of the destruction of Tyre, says, 
'' Howl, ye vessels of the sea ; for the place where the 
ships used to sail is destroyed ; its ruin shall come from 
the land of Chittim." If Chittim signifies Macedonia, 
how is it said that the destruction of Tyre, occasioned 
by Nebuchadnezzar, should come from Chittim ? Might 
not this passage more properly be interpreted as relating 
to the destruction of Tyre by Alexander the Great ? 
<' We are of opinion," says Calmet, '* that in this place, 
as elsewhere, the Macedonians are intended by the word 
Chittim ; and we translate the Hebrew of Isaiah thus — 
' Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, because T3rre is destroyed 
within ; it is open on the side where people come from 
Chittim.' They came from Macedonia to Tyre by sea. 
The city was thought impregnable on this side, being 
built on a rock, surrounded by the sea ; notwithstanding 
which, the prophet foretells that being exposed, it would 
be taken and laid waste on this side : moreover, that it 
should be ravaged from within by its own inhabitants ; 
divisions would arise among the citizens and the soldiers 
who were appointed to defend it *'* 

The cities of Phcenicia submitted to Alexander the 
Great on his approach, and the ancient Sidon 3delded 
without a blow : but Tyre, proud of her naval superiority, 

* See Isaiah xxiii. I. 
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refused to grant all he demanded, and prepared herself 
for a vigorous resistance. Alexander, in order to assault 
the place, was obliged to unite the mainland and the city by 
a causeway, which was not effected without great labour 
and difficulty. It is said that Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken the city by the same means ; but if the story be 
true, his causeway must have been of such a nature as to 
be easily removed. Alexander's work still remains, and 
Tyre is now a part of the mainland. After a laborious 
blockade of seven months, the place was taken by storm, 
and the impatience of the besieging army was gratified 
by the slaughter of eight thousand Tyrians. Thirty 
thousand more were sold into slavery ; and if we may 
trust the authority of I>iodorus and Curtius, the con- 
queror was guilty of the inhuman act of crucifying two 
thousand men on the sea shore. The last bulwark of the 
Persian monarchy was now gone, and the dominion of 
the seas, as well as the land, was in the hands of the 
Macedonians, B.C. 333.'*^ 



THESSALONICA. 

Thessalonica, a famous city in Macedonia, and the 
capital of that kingdom, standing on the Thermaneck 
Sea. Stephen, of Byzantium, says it was improved by 
Philip, King of Macedon, and called Thessolonica, in 

* See Ezekiel xxix. 
k3 
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memory of bis victory over the Thessalonians. Its more 
ancient name was Therma. Strabo says that it was 
named from Thessalonica, the wife of Cassander, the 
daughter of Philip. Here dwelt a number of Jews who 
established a synagogue.* St. Paul came hither a. d. 
62, and preached to the congregation assembling there 
out of the scriptures, three sabbath days successively. 
Some Jews were converted ; some Gentiles also, who 
feared God, and some women of quality ; but the rest of 
the Jews, inflamed by false zeal, raised a tumult, and 
surrounded the house of Jason, intending to seize Paul 
and Silas, who lodged there, and to take them before the 
magistrates ; but finding neither Paul nor Silas there 
they laid hold of Jason and others. However, Jason 
and the rest giving bail, were set at liberty, and the same 
night Paul and Silas were conducted out of the city 
towards Berea (or Beroe), a city of Macedonia, near 
Mount Cithanes.f 

Thessalonica was not, properly and strictly speaking, 
the capital of all Macedonia. In the division of Mace- 
don into two provinces, by Paulus Emilius, after the 
overthrow of King Perseus, and the subjugation of the 
whole kingdom to the Roman power, Amphipolis, a city 
hetween Macedon and Thrace, but dependent upon the 
former, though originally reckoned to the latter, was 
made the chief city of the first region, and a metropolis. ^ 
Thessalonica was the metropolis of the second province 
of Macedon. 

* Acts xvii. f See Calmet. 

X See an account of this city in the article *' Tiras.'^ 
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ThesssJonica, iteys Mr. Stewart,* was said to contain 
100,000 inhabitants. It is a large and populous city. 
The plague which broke out while Mr. Stewart was there, 
in 1751, is said to have carried off 30,000 of the inha- 
bitants, and it is rather remarkable that Dr. £. D. 
Clarke, though intent on exploring this city, because 
among the earliest visited by the gospel, was under the 
necessity of relinquishing his purpose, some parts of it 
being strongly infected with the plague then raging. 

* Rains af Athens, vol. iii. p. 53. 



DODANIM. 



DoDAKiM^ or as some lead the word, Rhodanim, the 
youngest son of Javan, is believed to have peopled the 
island of Rhodes. Some suppose that he settled along 
the banks of the river Rhone, in France, and gave name 
to that stream. 

RHODES. 
Rhodes, a famous island, in the Levant. Geographically 
speaking, Rhodes is an Asiatic island, being situated about 
twenty miles from the south-western coast of Asia Minor, 
or Natolia. The capital of this island,'' The City of the 
Sun," as it is poetically called, was founded during the 
Peloponnesian war, rather more than four centuries 
before the Christian era. Scarcely a century after its 
erection it was besieged by Demetrius. This celebrated 
general exerted all the energies of his skill in endeavour- 
ing to make himself master of the city ; yet in spite of 
his numerous army, his. novel and powerful engines, and 
among them an immense helepoUs, or town-taker, which 
required 30,000 men to put it into operation ; he was 
obliged to abandon the attempt and depart, after leaving 
behind him, as a boon to the inhabitants, property to the 
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amount of 300 Attic talents (£70,000). More than two 
centuries after, it was besieged by the Asiatic king^JMith- 
ridates, who was similarly baffled, and Rhodes enjoyed the 
high renown of defeating a monarch who had conquered 
all other parts of Asia Minor. However it was taken 
by the Romans during the ciril wars, or rather trea- 
cherously yielded to them. Its independence was re- 
stored by Antony, but retained only for a short time, 
and in the reign of Vespasian the island was incorporated 
with the Roman Empire. In the fourteenth century it 
was seized by -the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem : for 
two hundred years it continued to be the residence of 
those renowned warriors, who, in 1480, repelled the arms 
of Mahomet II. ; but in 1522 it yielded to the over- 
powering forces of Sultan Solymau, after its valiant de- 
fenders were destroyed rather than vanquished. Since 
that time it has remained under the dominion of tlie 
Turks. 

The colossus at Rhodes, justly styled one of the 
wonders of the world, was erected after the departure of 
Demetrius, when he raised the siege, and the expense 
defrayed out of the funds derived from the property he 
left behind him. It was 105. feet high, and its erection 
cost £70,000. The statue was thrown down by an 
earthquake. The feet of the colossus were set on two 
moles on the opposite sides of the harbour, so that ships 
could pass in full sail between its legs. After its over- 
throw there was a great desire on the part of all but the 
Rhodians to restore it. All Greece, and even the King 
of Egypt, offered to contribute large sums towards its 
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erection ; but the Rhodians declined to rebuild it, and 
its fragments lay scattered on the ground, till they were 
sold to a Jewish merchant of Odessa, for £36,000, who 
loaded 900 camels with the brass which they furnished. 

The beauty of the ancient city is loudly celebrated. 
The architect who built it was the same who raised the 
PirsBus^t Athens. Strabo, who had visited most of the 
great cities of the world, gives the preference to the city 
of Rhodes above them all. He says, its streets, its walls, 
and the splendour of its monuments place it so much 
above others, that none of them are comparable with it. 
In the days of its prosperity it is said to have been 
adorned with 3000 statues and 100 colossal figures. 
** But the glory is departed ;" both the isljmd and the 
city, in our time, present a melancholy contrast with , 
those of ancient days. " It requires," says Mr. Turner, 
" an hour to ride round the walls of the city, which re- 
main nearly entire, with a trench about seventy feet wide, 
now dry." At the time of this gentleman's visit, one- 
half of the houses were in ruins or uninhabited. The 
rapacity of the governor compelled the people to fly to 
the neighbouring continent, in hope of finding a milder 
one. Thus we may adopt the language of Mahomet 
II., when he had taken the fortress of Constantinople, 
and sealed the fate of the imperial city. A melancholy 
reflection stole on his mind, and he uttered the elegant 
distich of Persian poetry : 

^ The spider hath wove her weh in thy imperial palace ; 

And the owl hath rang her watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab.'* 



" By these were the isles of the gentixes di- 
vided." Considerable errors in sacred geography have 
arisen (says Calmet) from taking the word rendered 
" islands " for a spot surrounded with water. It rather 
imports a settlement or plantation; that is to say, a 
colony or establishment, as distinct from an open unap- 
propriated region. It agrees better with the sense in 
this place to say, " By these were the settlements of the 
Gentiles divided in their lands," than to understand the 
isles of the Gentiles; because the sacred writers have 
enumerated countries which were not isles in any sense 
whatever. JoW xxii. 30 — " He shall deliver the islands 
of the innocent;" read settlements or establishments. 
Isaiah iclii^ 15 — '* I will make the rivers islands; " and 
xiii. 21—" Wild beasts of the islands," read " Vermin of 
the plantations." The same at xliii. 15. In these 
places, and many others, the true idea is establishments. 
I would add, the oases of Africa and the west of Egypt are 
small districts of wells, verdure, and population, sur- 
rounded by immense deserts of sand, yet are calledislands 
in the Arabic to this day ; and no doubt such were 
called by the Hebrews islands, notwithstanding they had 
no stream of water within many days' journey from them. 
" Gentiles."— The Hebrews called the Gentiles 
Goum (the nations), i.e. those who had not received the 
faith and law of God. All who were not Jews and cir- 
cumcised, were Goum ; those who were converted, and 
embraced Judaism, were called proselytes. Since the 
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Chiistian era, the true religion, is not confined to one 
nation and country as heretofore ; God had promised to 
his prophets to call the Gentiles to the faith, so that the 
Christian church is now composed principally of Gen- 
tile converts. The Jews, too proud? of their repro- 
bate sense of things, have dishonoured Jesus Christ, their 
Messiah and Redeemer, for whom, during so many ages 
they had wished so impatiently. In the writings of St. 
Paul, the Gentiles are generally denoted Greeks.* 
Paul is commonly called " the Apostle of the Gentiles," 
(Tim, ii. 7), or Greeks, because he principally preached 
to them ; and Peter and the other apostles preached prin- 
cipally to the Jews, and are called apostles of the circum- 
cision, f 

The prophets declared very particularly the calling of 
the Gentiles. Jacob foretells that the Messiah — he who 
was to be sent — the Shiloh, should be the expectation of 
the Gentiles. Solomon, at the dedication of his temple, 
prays, " For the stranger that should entreat God there.*. 
The psalmist says that "the Lord shall give the Gen- 
tiles to the Messiah for his inheritance ; that Egypt and 
Babylon shall know him;" that " Ethiopia shall hasten 
to bring him presents ;" that " the kings of Tarshish and 
the isles, and the kings of Arabia and Seba shall be tri- 
butary to him." J Isaiah abounds with prophecies of 
the like nature, on which account he is justly distin- 
guished by the name of the prophet of the Gentiles. 

• Bom. i. 14, 16 ; ii. 9, 10 ; x. 12 ; 1 Cor. i. 22, 24 ; Gal. 
ill. 28 ; Acts vi. 1 ; xi. 20. 
t Gal. ii. 7. J Psalm ii. 8; Ixxxvii. 4; Ixxxi. 12. 
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SHEM. 



Born b.c. 2442, in the year of the world 1558. 



Genesis X. 21—31. 

21 Unto Shem also, tbe &ther of all the children of 
Eber, the brother of Japheth the elder, even to him were 
children bom. 

22 The children of Shem ; Elam, Asshur, and Ar- 
phaxad, and Lud, and Aram. 

23 And the children of Aram; Uz, and Hul, and 
Gether, and Mash. 

24 And Arphaxad begat Salah ; and Salah begat £ ber. 

25 And unto Eber were bom two sons ; the name of 
one was Peleg; for in his days was the earth divided ; 
and his brother's name was Joktan. 

26 And Joktan begat Almodad, and Sheleph, and 
Hazarmaveth, and Jerah^ 

27 And Hadorara, and Uzal, and Diklah, 

28 And Obal, and Abimael, and Sheba, 
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29 And Ophir> and Havilali, and Jobab : all these 
were the sons of Joktan. 

33 And their dwelling was Mesha, as thou goest 
unto Sephar> a mount of the east. 

31 These are the sons of Shem^ after their families^ 
after their tongues^ in their lands, aftep their nations. 



INTRODUCTION TO SHEM. 



Shem, or Sem, the son of Noah was born 98 yeara 
before the deluge. We think that he was younger 
than Japheth^ and older than Ham. He entered the 
ark with Noah his father. Afterwards^ when the good 
old man was overtaken with wine, and exposed in his 
tent, Shem and Japheth covered him, nor would see in 
him anything indecent* When Noah awoke, he pre- 
dicted blessings on Shem, saying, " Blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.'' The 
great prerogatives of Shem were, that from his race the 
Messiah should proceed, and that the worship of the true 
God should be preserved among his posterity. Being 
an hundred years of age, he begat Arphaxad, and died 
aged 600 years. 

The Jews ascribe to Shem the theological tradition of 
what Noah had learned from the first of men. Shem 
communicated this to his children, and by this means 
the true religion was preserved. The Rabbins think also 
that Shem instituted an academy, or school of religion 
on Mount Tabor. They say, that Shem is MelcUse- 

* Geuesis ix. 23. 
l3 
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dek, tbat he himself had been at the school of Methu- 
selah, before the deluge, for 78 years, that he gave 
Abraham the whole tradition, the ceremonies of the 
sacrifice of religion, &c. according to which this patriarch 
afterwards offered his sacrifices. Lastly, the Hebrews 
think that he taught men the law of justice, the calcula- 
tions of months and days, Sec* 

That Shem and Melchisedek was one and the same 
person is a sapposition, that has considerable probability 
and acriptme to support it. 



TRADITIONS RESPECTING MELCHISEDEK, 

1. Epiphanius tells us tbat the whole land of Canaan 
fell to the posterity of Shem, according to a division 
made by Noah. The posterity of Shem enjoyed it a 
long time, but was dispossessed of it by the posterity of 
Ham. 

2. The fieUher of Melchisedek was the son, the mother 
of Melchisedek was the moon.f 

3. The father of Melchisedek was Eraclas, the 
mother of .Melchisedek was Asteria or Astaroth.| 

4k Melchisedek is without genealogy, because the 
earth had opened her mouth and swallowed up all bin 
relations, saj's Athanasius.§ 

Of the traditions that represent the parents of Mel- 
chisedek, the second and third are the same ; for 

• Calmet f Epiphanius, Heres. tome i. p. 468. 

X id. iv. 2. § id. y. p. 472; xvii. p. 711. 
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Eraclasj the ancient Ercles^ or Hercules^ was beyond 
all doubt the sun. £nt by so many later person- 
ages was this glorious title assumed or received^ that 
the original application of it has escaped even the learned, 
and certainly the person whom it primally denoted was 
utterly unknown to the generality of those who adoxed 
him. 

A slight consideration of this will sufficiently evince 
that Helius is not restrictively the solar body. 

1. Helius was said to have traversed the vast ocean 
in a boat which Oceanus lent him. But this can be true 
of a person only — not of the orb of day. 

2. Porphyry says, the Egyptians to describe Helius, 
represented a man in a boat or ship, supported by a 
crocodile. 

3. Jamblicus says, the emblem of Helius was a man 
on a lotus in the midst of the water. A woman on a 
lotus was Selene (the moon). 

The lotus was emblamatical of preservation fiom the 
flood, because in the inundation of the Nile the broad 
leaf of this plant rises from the waters and is not over- 
whelmed — never is drowned. 

These particulars identify Helius with Noah, and 
thereby ascertain in that great restorer of the human 
race, the tnie father of Melchisedek. 

The mother of Shem — 1. the Moon; 2. Astaioth. 

It is unnecessary to prove that Astaroth is the moon. 
It is universally admitted that Selene is the moon on the 
lotus in conjunction with Helius. The crescent typified 
the ark, the receptacle of mankind. 
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Athanasias says ** the earth had swallowed up all his 
relations/' then of course he must be either Noah, Shem, 
Ham^ or Japheth. Noah he certainly was not That he 
was Japheth is unlikely in the highest degree, for he 
was established too far north. Ham, he might be by 
possibility, but very feeble reasons support his preten- 
sions. Hb character is utterly beneath comparison with 
the dignity royal and sacerdotal of this illustrious type 
of Jesus Christ. Shem is the only remaining personage^ 
and this tradition, thus understood, corroborates the rea- 
sonings already stated. 

Melchisedek was King of Salem, and Priest of the 
Most High God. Scripture tells us nothing of his 
father, or of his mother, or of his genealogy, his birth, or 
his death.* And in this respect he was, as St. Paul says, 
a figure of Jesus Christ; who is a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedek, and not according to Aaron, 
whose origin, consecration, life, and death, are known.-f 
Jehovah hath sworn, and will not retract. Be thou a 
priest to perpetuity, on my appointment, according to 
the manner — the order — of Melchisedek. 

Now consider what a great personage this was, to 
whom our father Abraham himself, of whose greatness 
we are nationally so fond, gave the tenth of his spoils, 
and who received them by right of office and dignity. 
From these facts we gather, — 1. That he (Melchisedek) 
^had undergone deep distress, had implored the Preserving 
Power to interfere on ^is behalf, and had been heard ; 

• Hebrews vii. 1—3, f See Heb. v. 6—10; Psalm ex. 17. 
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2. That he was not a priest by regular official descent, 
i.e. by births but by appointment; 3. That he yns 
king; 4. That the Levitical preisthood is very inferior 
to his. 

If we turn to the bible history of Shem, we shall find 
him to be a person of conspicuous piety after the deluge. 
Witness his beha^viour to his iathear Noah (Gen. ix. 23), 
-whom Ham his brother had exposed. It is natural to 
infer the same pious disposition of character before ; and 
as Noah was a preacher of righteousness to the antedilu<- 
vians, we may think the same of his son Shem, who 
succeeded in the priesthood. 

That dreadful event which was coming on the earth 
was certainly foretold to Noah, and if to Noah, to Shem, 
who also assisted in the preparation of the ark. Deeply 
pious and eminently sedate, he could not but look for* 
ward wi^ apprehension ; and every thing warrants the 
belief that both son and father would deprecate and de- 
plore the judgement they awaited. In other words, — 
the piety of Shem prompted him under these trying cir* 
cumstances to 'address, with prayers and tears, with sup- 
flicBtioDS and strong cryings, that celestial power which 
was able to save him from death ; in which this patriarch 
was the counterpart of our Lord Jesus, who, foreseeing 
his descent into the silent tomb (as Shem, foreseeing his 
inclosure in the floating tomb of the ark), prayed, '* If it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me." But in the 
issue, as Shem, in obedience to the divine injunction, 
entered the ark, so did Jesus enter the grave — *^ Never- 
theless, not my will, but thine be done." Shem was 
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saved and renrified — so was Jesus ; one from the ark^ 
and the other from the sepulchre. 

It is certain the apostle Peter makes allusion to the 
ark of Noah, in reference to the death of Jesus, and St. 
Paul alludes to the same event with the same intention. 
Add to this the time when Shem lay inclosed in his 
floating sepulchral confinement — part of one year, the 
whole of the second, and part of the third — to complete 
the comparison to Jesus Christ, who (like Jonah in the 
sea) lay part of one day, the whole of the second day, 
and part of the third day in the heart of the earth. 

Melchisedek was King of Peace (Salem), and besides 
this, peace was his delight : as a patriarch, as a judge, as 
a priest, as a king, he inculcated peace. It is probable 
too, that he neither drew the warlike sword nor con- 
structed defensive walls ; for according to all appearance, 
it was the custom of these great and venerable patriarchs 
not to dwell in walled cities. Abraham dwelt in tents ; 
so did Isaac and Jacob, and thousands of others, as thou- 
sands and tens of thousands do at the present day. That 
Shem dwelt in tents we conclude, — I. Bec*ause Noah his 
father did; 2. Because Noah said of Japheth, " He shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem" ; 3. The migratory life of 
the patriarchs, spent in visiting and regulating the dif- 
ferent districts of their dominions, rendered tents the fit- 
test dwellings for their purposes. 

Much has the question been discussed where the city 
of Salem stood. But the term city is not annexed to 
the Salem of Melchisedek. It probably was a district, 
not a city. However, it is generally supposed that 
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Salem^ afterwards Jebus and Jeru-Salem^ was the resi- 
dence of this sacred sovereign. The name Jerusalem 
denotes the vision of peace^ or the possession of peace. 
The reasons that support this suposition are — 1. Jeru- 
salem is in the way from Dan, towards Sodom and the 
south, which way Abraham was now travelling towards 
the homes of his re-taken captives; 2. The name Jeru- 
salem in the adjacent countries has been The Holy City, 
The City of Peace from an antiquity much higher than 
our enquiries can reach ; 3. This character of holiness 
it assumes without difficulty, and without competition ; 
for Gibeah, Shiloh, &c. which were seats of authority and 
sanctity, yeild to its prior claims; 4. These claims 
might be well known to Moses, who mentions twice, 
at least, a place which the Lord had chosen, to put his 
name there ;* 5. Something to the same effect is intro- 
duced by the prophet Isaiahf , and what is very extraor- 
dinary, the prophet Micah also inserts the same. I These 
oracles certainly combine to give Jeruselam a character 
of sanctity, polity, justice, and peace, over all other 
nations. 

We must contemplate this venerable patriarch Shem, 
whom hitherto we have only ccHisidered as king, in his 
character of priest also — a priest of no ordinary descrip- 
tion. Many are his qualifications for this office : but 
natural descent must not be reckoned ; for the apostle 
reports him fatherless and motherless. That is, as he 
immediately explains himself, without pedigree or ge- 

« Deat xii. 4; xvL II. f Isaiah, ii. 3. J Micah, iv. 2. 
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nealogy. Besides this it may be said in confonnitjr with 
the import of the tradition, that this priest of the Mostf 
High God had neither father nor mother in the post- 
diluvian world ; he was of llie former worlds of the for- 
mer people, and now pedigree and descent are reckoned 
from him. 

A priest for ever — to perpetuity — afler the order ef 
Melchisedek. — ^The priesthood of Shem being exercised 
in his person dmng so long a period' as five hundred 
years, suggests almost natm^lly an idea of perpetuity. 
The order of priesthood was professionally perpetual. 
In- what sense is it now said he is strH living ? ObserveF, 
die apostle uses a word which denotes a current leporti — 
general belief. It is witnessed — ^not by myself — nor by 
any in whom I pat confidence, but it is admitted ; and 
this may be taken as the fair import of the term. 

The following extract from the Hindu lileratm*e- will- 
wonderfully tend' to illustrate this passage : — 

'' Atri (Noah) fiir the purpose of making the* bedes* 
(the sacred books) known to mankind, had three son9, 
as it is (elsewhere) declared in the Puranas ; his eldest 
son was called Soma,''^ or the moon in human shape. 

* The multiplicity of nameff in the east is notoisouBi. ViBhnv 
has a tliomiid, Sira haia thounad, and other aneteat chacaotem 
in proportion. The name Atri is known as Noah, and Soma-ia. 
known as Seza or Shem ; the Seventy write Som : and his being 
designated the eldest is easily accounted for, as we generally in 
the enumeration of the sons of Noah read Shem, Ham, and 
Japhethi 
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*' To him the sacred isles in the west were allotted. 
He is still alive though invisible^ and is acknowledged 
as the chief of the sacerdotal tribe to this day. \ 

Every word of this testimony is important^ and it 
agrees with the " western " reports concerning Melchi- 
sedek. The comparison is striking, and justifies atten- 
tion. 

Fatherless and motherless — To imply one whose pa- 
rents are unknown. We find it used in this sense in the 
Ion of Euripides : — 

** For like one who motherless 
And fatherless is bom, he who has nortored me, 
Phoebus I in his temple serve." — Act i. 110. 

And again towards the close of the drama, — 

*^ Motherless — Not reckoned ap as one bom of sojpe dradging slave.'' 

Act V. 837. 

It may be asked, why does Moses, in Genesis, and 
the apostle, in Hebrews, call Shem by the name of 
Melchisedek ? It may be sufficient to answer, that he 
was much better known at that time, and in that country, 
under his name of king of justice. Melch signifies 
king, and sydyc justice. One powerful argument that 
has been brought against Shem being Melchisedek is, that 
there is no probability of him ever having been king over 
Canaan. But this objection is soon answered by the 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. v. page 261. 
M 
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fini triidition ; nz., that Noah gave ttf Shem the ]and of 
Canaati, previous to the Canaanites possessing it. And 
according to the shortest computation^ the patriarch 
Shem lived till Isaac ^as fifty years of age. Conse- 
que&tly, no chronological difficulties attend the argu- 
ment that Shem is Melchisedek. 

The apostle says, many things might be uttered re- 
specting Melchisedek, but that they were hard to be 
undeistood. This hint seems to point to the various re- 
ports that were in circulation among the Hebrews con- 
cerning him. It is witnessed, not by scripture, but by 
report When Abraham was divinely directed to quit 
Kedem, was Shem the agent? — When he ofiered up 
Isaac, was it near the Salem of Shem P — ^When Rebekah 
enquired of the Lord, was it by the ministration of Shem ? 
Was he the person who prophetically informed her, *' Two 
nations are in thy womb ?'' — Was Shem the only person 
reported to enjo/ endless life ? — ^Were rumours like that 
of Enoch and Elijah, in circulation concerning him P — 
What could the brethren mean, who reported to the 
apostle John, ''that he should not die ?" 

It cannot be expected, that in this brief extract, all 
accessible authorities or appropriate observations can be 
given of subjects so difficult. Yet, I have advanced and 
rented a few of the arguments, that have been brought 
against Shem being Melchisedek. But much remains 
to be done, and it is to be hoped that some one, possess- 
ing greater facilities and capabilities for the task, will 
engage in the discussion of a subject of such peculiar 
interest 
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The author of tho qnestioiis on the Old Testuoent* 
published among the worka of St Austan, had written 
that Melchisedek was the Holy Ghost Didymus took 
him to be an Angela others have thought that Melchise- 
dek was Jesus Chxist In the beginning of the third 
century « an heresy was framed, in which it was affirmed 
that M elchisedek was superior to Jesus Christ, who was 
a mediator only for men, while Melchisedek was so for 
the angels.* 



It is pretended that Noah committed to Shem the body 
of Adam, which he buried on Calvary. It is said also, 
that he deposited his will with him, by which he distri- 
buted the whole earth among his three sons. 

Shem signifies name or renown ; and he indeed was 
great, both in a temporal and spiritual sensa The 
finest regions of middle and upper Asiff were allotted to 
him and his posterity; — Armenia, Mesopotamia, As* 
Syria, Media, and Persia. But the chief renown of Shem 
is of a spiritual nature : he was designed to be the lineal 
ancestor of that blessed Seed of the woman —" He that 
was to be the head of principalities and powers, the 
brightness of his Father's glory, and the express image 
of his person ; the glory of all worlds, and the refulgent 
luminary of the universe." He that was to achieve the 
immortal victory over the powers of darkness ; " lead 
captivity captive, and receive gifb for men." And this 

• Hsret. It. and Theodoret Hanret Fab. lib. ii. cap. 6. 
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the patriarch Noah might probahly have had revealed to 
him^ when he uttered that devout ejaculation '' Blessed 
be the Lord, the God of Shem.** This expression evi- 
dently denotes that what would in a particular manner 
distinguish the branch of Shem, would be the knowledge 
of the one true God. The line of Shem probably from 
the first retained most of the true patriarchal religion ; 
and by the call of Abraham, and God*s providential deal- 
ings with the Israelites, the knowledge of the true God 
would be permanently established in the line of Shem, 
while all the world besides, both of the descendants of 
Ham, and of Japheth, had entirely lost the knowledge 
of Jehovah, and had chosen to them new gods, sinking 
into the most abominable idolatries. '' Blessed be Je- 
hovah, the God of Shem," evidently denotes, therefore, 
what would in future ages be the particular privilege and 
blessing of this branch of the human family, the whole 
canon of scripture being a comment on this part of the 
prediction. 

Blest be the God of Shem ! the enraptured prophet cried ; 
For in thy seed shall man be saved from death ! 
Saved from the tempter's snares, and mammon's gilded toys ; 
From earth's dread conflagration : — ^who shall rise, shall mount, 
To dwell with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David's favour'd son — 
O ! happy thought! and spend eternity in rapt'rous exclamations! 

• . • in blessings to the God of Shem ! 

Nikrap^ 
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EL AM. 



Elam, the father of the Eljmites^ afterwards called Per- 
siana, could at first only have peopled a small tract of 
country ; but it appears as if lie fixed himself near the 
place where the kings of Persia afterwards had their resi- 
dence : for when the empire which be^n at £lam came 
to be divided into many provinces, the head province 
still retained the name of Elam. Thus the palace of 
Susa, or Shushan, was in the province of Elam. "^ 

The Perdans^ or Elymites, says Shuekford> are re- 
markable beyond other nations for having had amongst 
them a true account of the creation of the world, and 
they adhered very strictly to it, and founded all their re- 
ligion upon it. Dr. Hyde remarks that he could not 
find any reason to think but that they were for some 
time very strict professors of it, though by d^rees they 
corrupted it, by introducing fancies and novelties of their 
own, both into their faith and practice. Yet they are 
not thought to have fallen into such gross idolatries as 
their neighbours. But it is very probable that they did 
not long keep up the true and pure worship of God, 

* See Dan. viii. 2. 

Ma 
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Sabeeanism was the first error of ibis nation. The 
word Sabsean is of Hebrew origin ; it comes from sabab, 
which signifies an host, so that a Sabsean is a worshipper 
of the host or multitude, and the error of- the Persians 
was, that they worshipped the host of heaven. It it 
thought they were never so corrupted as entirely to lose 
the knowledge of the Divine Being, but only worshipped 
the luminaries as his most glorious ministers, and conse- 
quently with a worship inferior to that which they paid 
die Deity. They looked up to heaven, and considered 
the glory and brightness of its lights, their motions, heat, 
and influence upon this lower world, and thereby raised 
in their minds very high notions of them. It was their 
opinion that these beings were all alive, and instinct 
with a glorious and divine spirit. Thus, not taking due 
care to keep strictly to what their forefathers had deli- 
vered to them firom revelation, they were led by their 
own imaginations to appoint an idolatrous worship for 
things which had been created, and by nature were no 
gods. Herodotus* tells us that the Persians had neither 
temples, nor statues, nor altars. They look on it as folly 
to make or suffer any, because they did not believe, as 
the Greeks, that the gods were of human origin. 

Mention of the Elymites is made in Ezra iv. 9. 
Isaiah xxi. 2. Jeremiah xxv. 25. also at the pente- 
costal efiiision. Acts ii. 2. where they appear distinct 
from the Parthiaus, though they originally made but one 
nation. The ^lymites were called Persians in the time 

• CUo seD. lib. i. 31. 
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of the prophets^ and Parthians in our Saviour's time. 
The proper name of the Persian nation, says Calmet, is 
£lam. Probably they received the name of Parthians, 
from Peratehim, because of their excellent horsemanship, 
which continues to this day. 

None of the sacred writers mention the Persians, till 
towards the time of Cyrus. Ezekiel puts them among 
the troops of the king of Tyre (xxvii. 10.); also in the 
army of Gog, prince of Magog (zxxviii. 5). Judith 
says the Persians admired her beauty (xvi. 10). Daniel 
^)eaks of the king of the Persians, who was to destroy 
the Chaldean monarchy. The name of Parthians is only 
read Acts ii. 9, before cited. 



PERSIA. 

Persia, a kingdom of Asia. The Persians became 
very famous after Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy.* Persia is bounded east by the province of 
Kerman, west by Chusistan, south by the Gulf of Persia, 
and north by the great desert that separates it from 
Chorassan. It is about three hundred leagues in extent 
along the ocean. Yezd is the most eastern city, Rama- 
dan the most western, Gireft, or Sireft, the most southern, 
and Ray the most northern. 



• See the article Madai. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE KINiS^S OF PBRSIA.'*^ 
A. II. 

3466 Cyrus, the founder of the Penian monarchy, 
reigned nine years after the taking of Babylmi, 
died B. G. 629. 

3476 Cambyses, called Ahasuerus Ezra iv. 6. reigned 
seven years and five months, died b. c. 622. 

3482 Oropastes, the Magiain, called Artaxerxes Ezra 
iv. 7. pretending to be Smerdis, the brother of 
Cambyses, reigned five months. He was killed 
by seven conspirators, one of which was 

3483 Darius, son of Hystaspes, who reigned thirty-six 
years, and died b. c. 486. 

3619 Xerxes I. reigned twelve years, died b. c. 473. 
3631 Artaxerxes, sumamed Longimanus, reigned forty 

eight years, died b. c. 426. 
3689 Xerxes II. reigned but one year. 

3680 Secudianus, or Sogdianus, his brother and mur- 
derer, reigned seven months. 

3681 Ochus, or Darius Nothus, reigned nineteen years, 
died b. c. 404. 

3600 Artaxerxes Mnemon, reigned forty-three years, 

died B.C. 361. 
3643 Artaxerxes Ochus reigned 23 years, died b. c. 338. 
3666 Arsen reigned 3 years, died b. c. 336. 
3668 Darius Codomanus was conquered by Alexander 

the Great, a. m. 3674, after having reigned six 

months. Here ends the Persian empire, aftex^ 

having lasted 208 years. 

• From Calmet 
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ELYMIS. 

Elymis^ the capital of Elam, or the Elamites, or the 
ancient country of the Persians. The author of the 
Maccahees informs us* that Antiochus the Great, under- 
standing that there were great treasures in the temple of 
Venus, at Elymis, determined to plunder it, hut met 

• 

with his tragical end under the following circumstances : 
— L. Cornelius Scipio, heing elected consul b. c. 190, 
was appointed to conduct the Syrian war, and his hrother, 
the celebrated Africanus, served under him in the quality 
of lieutenant Under this able guidance the war was 
soon brought to a successful close, and its end was has- 
tened by the unskilful conduct of Antiochus. Dis- 
heartened by his reverses, and especially by a second 
defeat at sea, he withdrew his forces from Lysimachia in 
Thrace, and from the strong cities on the Hellespont, 
which would at least have retarded the progress of the 
Romans for some time, and thus he gave them free ac- 
cess into Asia. Yet they had no sooner crossed the 
Hellespont than, struck with terror, he sent ambassadors 
to negociate a peace with them. The terms he offered, 
though tolerably humiliating, were not such as satisfied 
the ambition of the Romans, who required that he should 
defray all the expense of the war, set at liberty all the 
Greek cities, and evacuate the whole of Asia Minor west 
of Mount Taurus. These conditions Antiochus, con- 
sidering that no harder could be inflicted on a conquered 

* 1 Mac. vi. I. 
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enemy^ refused to accept ; and collecting his whole force 
he met the consul Scipio in a pitched battle near Mag« 
nesia of Sipylug, in which he was defeated with immense 
slaughter. This was decisive. He retreated hastily to 
Syria, and again sent to negotiate a peace, which he ob- 
tained on conditions not materially harder than those 
before offered. He was to resign the provinces west of 
Mount Taurus, to pay 18,000 Euboeic talents for the 
expenses of the war, to deliver up to the Romans his 
elephants and ships of war, and, a yet more disgraceful 
stipulation, to place in their hands Hannibal and other 
foreigners, who had taken refuge at his court from the 
hatred of that grasping and revengeful people. Hanoibal 
and another preserved themselves by a timely flight. 
The rest were delivered up, with hostages for the obser- 
vance of the treaty, among whom was Antiochus £pi« 
phanes, the king's younger son. 

Antiochus did not long survive this humiliating treaty, 
which was in a great measure the cause of his death. In 
collecting means to defray the heavy burthen impoeed 
upon him, he was led to plunder a wealthy temple in 
the city of Elymis. Indignant at the sacrilege, the 
people of the city rose up in arms against him, and 
massacred him and his attendants on the spot, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his reign, and the fifly-second of 
his age. He was unfortunate in meeting the first shock 
of that iroh power before which all the great monarchies 
of the world were destined to fall.* 

* Polybins Ub. 5 ; Appian Syriaca Liv. Hb. 36, 37 ; Raleigh'i 
Hist World; Univ. Hist voL riiL 
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Eljrmis is called Persepolis 2 Mac. ix. 2, probably 
because it bad formerly been the capital of Persia ; for 
Persepolis and Eljonis were different cities, the former 
being situated on the Axares, and the latter on the Eu- 
l«us. The temple which Antiochus designed to pillage, 
was that of the goddess Nannsea, according to Macca- 
bees ; Appian says, a temple of Venus ; Polybius, 
Diodorus, Josephus, and Jerome say, a temple of 
Diana. 

Chedorlaomer, one of the four kings who confederated 
against the five kings of the Pentapolis of Sodom, and 
wiio, having defeated them and taken a great booty, were 
pursued and dispersed by Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1, 2), 
A. M. 2092, B. c. 1908, was king of the Elamites, and 
probably Elymis was his capital. This king, during 
twelve years, kept five kings in subjection to him, viz. 
Bera king of Sodom, Birsha king of Gomorrah, Shinab 
king of Admah, Shemeber king of Zeboiim, and the king 
of Bela or Zoar. They revolted firom him a. m. 2091. 
But Chedorlaomer gathered an immense army, with th 
armies of four other kings as his allies. They marched 
towards Canaan, attacked the countries beyond Jordan, 
and the Rephaim giants, pillaged Ashteroth^Kamaim, 
&c. and defeated Zuzim. Lastly, they subdued the 
motmtains of Gilead, and the Horites, extending their 
conquests to Arabia Petrsea. They ravaged the coun- 
try of the Amalekites, overwhelmed the nations of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, defeated and put to flight the four 
revolted kings, and returned by the way of Damascus, 
where they were overtaken by Abraham. 



ASSHUR. 



AsSHUR, son of Shem^ gave name to Assyria. It is be- 
lieved that he dwelt originally in the land of Shinar, and 
about Babylonia, but was compelled by Nimrod to 
remove higher towards the springs of the Tigris, in the 
province of Assyria, so called from him. There he built 
Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen. This is the 
sense generally received from the words of Moses, " Out 
of that land [Shinar] went forth Ashur, and builded 
Nineveh,*' &c.* For Ashur, the Samaritan reads Ase- 
turn. But others explain the text differently, under- 
standing it to speak of Nimrod, who left his own country 
and attacked Assyria, which he overcame, and built 
Nineveh, &c. where he established the seat of his em- 
pire, and became . the most powerful, and probably the 
first monarch of the east. 

The empire of the Assyrians is thought to be the most 
ancient in the east. Herodotus, who is generally fol- 
lowed in this matter, says that Ninus, son of Belus, 
founded the Assyrian empire, which subsisted 520 years. 
Usher fixes the beginning of this empire to a,u. 2737, 

• Gen. X. 11. 
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B.C. 1267. Scripture speaks of the foundatioii of tbe 
Assyrian empire long before Ninns ;* i.e. about the time 
when the tower of Babel was building, a.m. 1767, and 
1903 years before the taking of Babylon by Alexander 
the Great. The first king of Assyria mentioned in 
scripture is the sovereign who reigned in Nineveh when 
Jonah went thither, a.h. 3180. The prophet does not 
inform us what was his name, but he describes the city 
as prodigiously large. 

ASSYRIA. 

A88TRU is the name of an ancient empire in western 
Asia, which ceased to exist before the epoch at which 
the authentic history of the east is usually considered to 
commence. As a geographical term, the name Assyria 
is used in different acceptations. Qreek and Roman his* 
torians commonly employ it as a general designation of 
the countries of Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Aturia, and 
Adiabene, but frequently extend its limits so as to com- 
prehend even a part of Asia Minor. The Greeks were 
accustomed to use the name Syria and Syrians in a very 
vague sense. Herodotus applies the term Sjrrians to the 
Cappadocians,f and he remarks that the Assyrians in 
the army of Xerxes, were by the Greeks called Syrians, 
while the eastern nations named them Assyrians. X Anian 
on the other hand (who for some time was governor of 
Cappadocia, and cannot be considered to be ignorant of* 

*Gen. X.8— 11. fi. 6 and 72. t^-^ 

N 
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a country so near his own province ), in several passages 
uses the word Assyria where we should have thought he 
would have said S3rria : for instance, when he makes 
Cilicia border on the east upon Assyria.^ Herodotus 
does not appear to have given this indefinite sense to the 
word Assyria. In one passagef the Arabii and Assyrii are 
named together as bordering upon Bgypt; but here 
Valckenaer and Schweighseuser agree that the reading is 
incorrect, and that Syrians should be substituted for 
Assyrians. Ptolemeeus, X &i^d the Roman historians, con- 
fine the name Assyria to the southern part of the Assy- 
rian empire, namely, to the country east of Mesopotamia 
and the Tigris, which is separated on the north by the 
Niphates mountains from Armenia, and on the east by 
the chain of the Zagros from Media. Susiana, and 
Babylonia constitute its southern fi*ontiers. This portion 
of the ancient Assyrian empire, which comprehends part 
of the modem Kurdistan, seems to be what is meant by 
Herodotus, i> 102, where he speaks of those Ass3nrians 
that had in their possession the town of Ninus. 

The country is divided into three parts by two rivers, 
which rise in the Zagros mountains, and after traversing 
Kurdistan, fall into the Tigris. The first is the Lycus, 
the Zabatus of Xenophon, and the modem Greater Zab. 
The ten thousand Greeks crossed this river in their re- 
treat, probably near the place where it joins the Tigris, 
and here they found its breadth four plethra, or four 
hundred Greek feet.§ The second river, the Caprus, 

• ii. 5 and 6. f ii. 30. J vi. 1. 

$ Xenophon Anab. ii. c. 5. 
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also named Zabas, or Anzabas> by the later Greek and 
Boman writers, is probably the present Lesser Zab. It 
is not noticed by Xenophon, though he must have passed 
it towards the end of the first day's march after crossing 
the Tigris.* The country to the north-west of the Ly- 
cus or Zabatus, is by the ancients called Aturia ; that to 
the south-west of that river, as far as the Caprus, is 
named Adiabene ; to the south of the Caprus we find the 
province of Apolloniatis ; further to the east Chalonitis ; 
and Sittacene towards the confines of Susiana. Ammia- 
nus Maxcellinus observes,f that the province of Adia- 
bene derives its name from the two rivers between which 
it is enclosed; the Diaba and Adiaba, i. e. the present 
greaterand lesser Zab. The Arabian name of Adiabene is 
Zawabiah, which is likewise a derivation of the word Zab. 
The name Aturia, as observed by Dion Cassius,j; is a 
m^e dialectic variety of pronunciation, instead of Assy- 
ria, and the province thus designated probably was the 
original central point from which the power as well as 
the name of Assyria was subsequently spread further to 
the south and west. After the dissolution of the Assyrian 
monarchy, through the revolt of the Medes, the name 
Assyria was again restricted to the northern province, 
while the southern parts were designated either Baby- 
lonia, from Nthe name of the principal town, or Chal- 
dea, from the name of its inhabitants. Through 
the conquest of Cyrus both parts were re-united, and 
formed one of the most important satrapies of the Per- 

« Anab. ii. 4. f Lib. zziii. 20. X Ixviii. 28. 
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■tan empire, which we find sometiiiies named Babylonia, 
and sometimes Assyria. This apparent confusion of the 
names Babylonia and Assyria is observable eren in the 
latar history .of these regions, during the wars between 
the Romans and Parthians. That the province of Adia- 
bene was once comprised under the appellation of 
Assyria, is distinctly asserted by Pliny. "^^ 

In the book of Qenesisf the state of Assyria is repre- 
sented as having sprung from that of Babylonia founded 
by Nimrod. *' The beginning of his dominion,*' says 
the Hebrew text;, "was Babel, Erech, Accad, and 
Chalneh, in the country of Shinear. From this country 
Ashnr went forth, and builded Nineveh, and Bechobot, 
and Calach, also Resen, between Nineveh and Calach : 
this is a great city." The Hebrew chronicles leave 
OS in the dark with reference to the history of Assyria 
till the earlier part of the eighth century before the 
Christian era. From this time downwards, the names of 
several kings of Assyria are mentioned : the earliest of 
them is Phul, contemporary with Menahem the king of 
Israel, who died b. c. 761. 

According to Diodorus, Ninus was the first Assyrian 
king who distinguished himself by conquest, so as to be 
remembered in history. Assisted by Ariseus, an Ara* 
bian chief, he conquered Babylonia, made Armenia tri- 
butary, subjected Media to his dominion, and compelled 
all the nations of south-western Asia, with the exception 
only of the Indi and the Bactrians, to acknowledge the 

• Hist Nat V. 12. f Chap..&. 10. 
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sapremaey of the Assyrians. He afterwards foonded a 
magnificent city, which he called after his own name, 
Ninus. A second expedition which he undertook 
against the Bactrians proved more snccessful than the 
first had heen. He conquered the country, and married 
Semiramis, then the wife of Onnas, the governor of a 
Bactrian fort. Semiramis succeeded Ninus to the 
throne. Diodorus ascrihes to her the foundation of the 
great city of Bahylon on the Euphrates. Herodotus* 
calls her a queen of Bahylon, who made emhankments 
on the river to protect the adjacent country from inun^ 
dations. Armenian writers make Semiramis the founds 
of another magnificent city, near the laike of Wan, which 
they call after her name Shamiramakert. The ruins of 
this city were recently discovered hy the German tra- 
veller Schulz. Diodorus gives^ chiefly from Ctesias, an 
account of the conquests and warlike achievements of 
Semiramis, which is very amusing, hut it evidently par- 
takes in a high degree of the mythological character that 
pervades the earlier periods of history generally. She 
subdued Media, f Persia, Egypt, and Ethiopia: but 

• i. 184. 

f ** In her march to Ecbatane she came to the Zarcean monn- 
ttuns, which, extending many furlongs, and being full of craggy 
precipices and deep hollows, could not he passed without making a 
great compass about. Being desirous therefore of leaving an ever- 
lasting memorial of herself, as well as shortening the way, she 
ordered the precipices to be digged down, and the hollows to be 
filled up; and at a great expense she made a shorter and more 
expeditious road, which to this day is called from her, ' The road 
of Semiramis.' Afterwards she went into Persia, and all the other 

n3 
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being defeated in an attempt to conquer India> she re- 
turned to Bactxa, her residence^ resigned the govern- 
ment into the hands of her son Ninyas, and died in the 
sixty-second year of her age. Unlike his martial pai'ents, 
Ninyas confined himself to his palace at Ninus^ and in- 
dulged his fondness for the enjoyment of an inactive and 
luxurious life. ' The successors of Ninyas, during thirty 
generations, foUovired his example. Teutamus (or Teu- 
tanus, as the name is written in some copies of Syn- 
cellus), the twentieth successor of Ninyas, is reported to 
have been contemporary with the war of Troy, whither he 
sent troops under the command of Memnon the son of 
Tithonus. The names of other Assyrian kings are not 
mentioned by any extant Greek or Roman historian. 
A list of them is preserved in the Armenian translation 
of the chronological work of Eusebius (p. 44). The 
last of them was Sardanapalus, the thirtieth successor of 
Ninus, who even surpassed his predecessors in indolence 
and voluptuousness. This encouraged the revolt of the 
Mede Arbaces, who succeeded in putting an end to the 
dominion of the Ass3rrians in western Asia. 

According to the statement of Herodotus regarding 
the duration of the subsequent Median empire, as eluci- 
dated by Volney in bis Chronologie d'Heradote,* the 
revolt of the Medes under Arbaces took place in the year 

countries of Asia spbject to her deminion, and wherever she went 
she ordered the mountains and precipices to be levelled, and raised 
causeways in the plain country, and at a great expense made the 
ways passable." — Diodorut Sicuhu, lib. ii. 
* Page 83, Paris, 1809. 
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B.C. 717 ; and as the same ancient historian* assigns to 
the empire of Assyria a duration of 520 years> it follows 
that he conceived their dominion to have lasted from the 
year b.c. 1237 till b.c. 717. 

Ctesias gives the Assyrian monarchy a duration of 
upwards of 1300 years^ and differs moreover from Hero- 
dotus with regard to the period of its overthrow hy the re- 
volt of Arhaces; for he makes the dominion of the Medes 
last 282 years; andasitmay be considered as almostcertain 
that the dissolution of the Median kingdom by C3nrus took 
place in or about b.c. 66 i, it follows that its commence- 
ment and the end of the Assyrian empire are^ by the 
statements of Ctesias^ thrown back to the year b.c. 843. 
Heeren considers the statement of Ctesias as erroneous, 
and conjectures that the error might have arisen from 
his having counted some of the Median kings twice 
over. 

S3mcellu8 assigns to the Ass3rrian empire a duration 
of 1460 years from a.m. 3216 to 4675, and states the 
number of its kings at forty-one. According to the Ar- 
menian Chronicle of Eusebius, the Assyrian kingdom 
lasted 1280 years. With a view to reconcile the data 
concerning the history of Assyria which occur in the old 
Testament, with the accounts given by the Greek writers, 
modem historians have assumed the existence of a second 
Assyrian dynasty, subsequent to the revolt of Arbaces 
and the fall of Sardanapalus. This assumption is sup- 
ported by some passages of Herodotus, in which Assy- 

* Herodotusy i. 9&, 
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ria 18 alluded to as a separate state, even after the revolt 
of the Medes. It appears from his statements,* that by 
the dissolution of the Assyrian empire, not only the 
Medes, but likewise the Babylonians, and other nations, 
that had formed part of it, resumed their previous sepa- 
rate and independent existence; and that besides the 
kingdom of Media, there continued to be a Babylonian 
and an Assyrian state. Wars between the Medes and 
Assyrians are often alluded to. At last the state of 
Assyria seems to have yielded to the ascendancy of the 
Medes,t during the reign of Nitocris in Babylon. This 
event probably led to the final incorporation of Assyria 
with the Median, and subsequently with the Persian 
monarchy. 



NINEVEH. 

Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, founded by Asshur, 
son of Shem, was one of the most ancient, the most 
famous, the most potent, and the most extensive cities of 
the world. It is very difficult (says Calmet) to assign 
the time of its foundation, but it cannot be long after 
the building of Babel. It stood on the banks of the 
Tigris ; and in the time of the prophet Jonah, who was 
sent thither under Jeroboam the Second, king of Israel, 
and we judge under the reign of Phul, father of Sardana- 
palus, king of Assyria, its circuit was three days* journey, 

« See especially Herodotus, i. 95, 102, 106. f Ibid. i. 185« 

X See Peimy Cyclo|MBdia. 
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Biodoros Siculus (lib. ii.) says it was IdO stadia in 
length, 90 stadia in breadth, and 480 stadia in circuit ; 
i.e. about twenty-one miles long, nine miles broad, and 
£fty-four miles in circumference. Its walls were one 
bnndred feet high, and so broad that three chariots could 
drive abreast upon them. Its towers, of which there 
were fifteen hundred, were each two hundred feet high. 
Some place it on the west, others on the east of the Ti- 
gris. At the time of Jonah's mission,* it was reckoned 
to contain about six score thousand persons, " who could 
not distinguish their right hand firom their left*' This 
is generally understood of young children, which had 
not attained the use of reason. By this reckoning there 
must have been more than six hundred thousand persons 
in Nineveh. Nineveh was taken by Arbaces and Bele- 
sis, A.M. 3257, B.C. 747, under the reigns of Sardana- 
palus king of Assyria, and Ahaz king of Judah. It was 
taken a second time by Astyages and Nabopolassar from 
Chinaladan, king of Assyria, a.m. 3378, B.C. 626. — 
Nineveh no more recovered its former splendour. It 
was entirely ruined in the time of Lucian of Samosata, 
who lived under the reign of the emperor Adrian. How- 
ever, it was rebuilt under the Persians, but was destroyed 
by the Saracens about the seventh century, f 

Modern travellers say that the ruins of ancient Nine- 
veh may still be seen, on the eastern bank of the Tigris. 
The city of Mosul, or Mozul, is supposed by many to 
mark its ancient site. 

* Jonah iv. 1 1 . f See Manham's Canon, Egypt, Saccolo xviii. 
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Profane historians say that Ninus founded Nineveh, 
and its kings Tiglath-Pilesar, Shalmanaser, Sennacherib, 
and Esar-Haddon (Tobiti. 15 & 21) lived in this city. 
Nahum and Zephaniah 'foretell its ruin in a very par- 
ticular and pathetic manner, which Tobit repeated. The 
behaviour of Jonah at Nineveh is well known, with the 
signal repentance of the Ninevites, which is even com- 
mented on in the gospels.* 

" * Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall fall;' 
Preaching he comes, and thus denounce to all. 
Fear seized the gentiles, Nineveh believes, 
All fast with penitence and God forgives." 

PameU. 

Jonah was the son of Amittai, the fifth of the minor 
prophets, was a Galilean, and a native of Gath-hepher. 
Epiphanius relates that Jonah, when returning from 
Nineveh, and being ashamed that his prediction was not 
accomplished, retreated with his mother to Tyre, where 
he dwelt till his death, in the plain of T}Te, and was 
buried in the cave of Cenezaens, judge of Israel. 

" Go, said the vision ; prophet, preach to all — 

Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall fall ; 

But well I knew him gracious to forgive, 

And much my zeal abhorred the bad should live; 

And if they turn, they live; then what were I, 

But some false prophet, when they fail to die } 

* Matt xi. 41 ; Luke xi. 32. 
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Or what, I fancied, had the Gentiles too, 
With Hebrew prophets and their God to do } 
Drawn by the wilful thoughts, my soil 1 run, 
I fled his presence, and the work's undone." 

Pamell. 

" Nineveh, i. e. Mosul," sayS Otter, " the capital of 
the district of Degezira, is situated on the western bank 
of the Tigris. It has a wall, ditches, and a rampart by 
the sides of the river. The caravansaries, palaces, and 
and other edifices, built of hard stone, are beautiful 
enough. The air is good in spring, which is the most 
advantageous season for this country. The heat is great 
in summer, the cold severe in winter, and fevers prevail 
in autumn. The city is rich, and the inhabitants brave: 
they commonly speak four languages ; the Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Persian, and Kurd. A great commerce is carried 
on here, especially in cotton cloths, black and white, 
manufactured in this city. Indian commodities brought 
from Bosra are also sold here, and other European arti- 
cles are procured by the way of Aleppo."* 

But the best account of Nineveh is by Niebuhr.f He 
mentions the state of ancient Nineveh, now called 
Nunia, as opposite across the river to the present Mosul, 
and here he was shown on a hill a mosque in which the 
prophet Jonah is said to be interred. The Tigris is 
about three hundred feet wide, and sometimes rises very 
rapidly. The number of houses in Nineveh is calcu- 
lated at about 24,000. It has fifteen Chans or public 

• Otter, voL i. p. 137. 
f Vol. il. p. 286, French edition. 
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palaces, where strangers may lodge. The number of 
Christians may be aboat 1200 &milies, about one-fourth 
of whom are Nestorians ; the rest are Jacobites. Few 
of those bom in the city speak the Syriac language, but 
it is still used in the countiy villages. The books of 
devotion are written in the ancient dialect The Chris- 
tians and Turks live in remarkable haimony together : 
the Jews are about 150 families ; they are despised and 
ill-treated. In general^ the country around is fertile ; 
yet the miseries of famine have been severely felt. The 
terrible winter of 1756, when the Tigris was frozen orer 
for many days, and succeeded by the locusts of 1757, 
reduced this district to a most deplorable condition. Mr. 
Rich, resident at Bagdad, has lately favoured the public 
with accounts of the ancient Nineveh, which contain 
particulars well worthy of notice, and promise further 
discoveries. 

" It was early in the evening," says Campbell, ''when 
tiie pointed turrets of the city of Mosul opened on our 
view, and communicated no very unpleasant sensations 
to my heart. I found myself on scripture ground, and 
could not help feeling some portion of the pride of the 
traveller, when I reflected that I was now within sight of 
Nineveh, renowned in Holy Writ The city is seated 
on a very barren sandy plain, on the banks of the river 
Tigris, embellished with the united gifts of Pomona, 
Ceres, and Flora. The external view of the town is 
much in its favour, being encompassed round about with 
stately walls of solid effect But though the outside be 
beautiful, the inside is detestable. The heat is so in- 
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teuse that in the middlb of the day there is no stining 
out; and even at night the walls of the houses are so 
heated by the day's tmn, as to produce a distinguishable heat 
to the body at a fbot« or even a yard distance. However 
I entered it with spirits, because I considered it as the last 
stage of the worst part of my pilgrimage. But alas ! I was 
disappointed in my expectation ; for the Tigris was dried 
up by the intensity of the heat, and an unusually long 
drought ; and I was obliged to take the matter patiently, 
and accommodate myself to a journey on horseback ; 
which, though not so long as that I had already made^ 
was likely to be equally dangerous, and which, therefore, 
demanded a full exertion of fortitude and resolution. 

" It was still the hot season of the year, and we were 
to travel through that country where the horrid wind 
sweeps its consuming blasts. It is called by the Tufksr 
SamU. It is mentioned by Job under the name of the 
east wind. Besides this, the ordinary heat of the climate 
is extremely dangerous to the blood and lungs, and even 
the skin, which it blisters and peels from the flesh, affect- 
ing the eyes so much, that travellers are obliged to wear 
a transparent covering over them to keep the heat off."* 

These accounts may explain the story of Jonah and 
his sufferings in the same parts; especially his grief for 
tlie loss of the gourd, f 

• CampbeU's Travels, part ii. p. 132. f Chap, iv, 8. 
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Abphaxad^ son of Shem, and father of Salah^ bom a. m. 
1658, one year after the deluge, died 2026, aged 438 
years, peopled part of Armenia. From him Artaxata, or 
Artaxiasata, the ancient capital of Armenia, was named. 



ARMENIA, 

A province in Asia, wherein are the sources of the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, with those of Araxes and Phasis, 
within which it is supposed Eden was situated, and also 
Paradise.^ Moses says the ark rested on the mountains 
of Armenia,f in the Hebrew, the mount of Ararat : and 

* Genesis viii. 4. 

f According to M..Basnage, Ant. Jnd. tome ii. p. 399, the ark 
rested on Mount Ararat in Armenia, on the 17th of April, 1656 
A. M, It was probably in form like the Egyptian boats, but im- 
mensely larger. If we reckon the Hebrew cubit at twenty-one 
inches, Noah's ark was 512 feet long, 87 feet wide, 52 feet high; 
the internal capacity of it was 357,600 cubical cubits, and its bur- 
then has been computed at 81,000 tons. See Wilkins's (Bishop of 
Chester) Essay towards a Real character, part i. d. 57 ; Sanrin's 
Discourse Historique, tome i. p. 87, 88; and Homius' History of 
Empires.- 
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in the second book of Kings it is said the two sons of 
Sennacherib^ after having killed their father escaped into 
Armenia^ in the Hebrew, the land of Ararat. 



ARARAT. 

Upon this famous mountain the ark is said to have rested 
after the deluge ; and it is still affirmed, but without 
proof, that its remains are yet visible on the top of the 
mountain. Ararat is situated to the south-west of the 
town of Erivan, about five mOes from the right bank of 
the riv^ Aras, the ancient Araxes. It rises majestically 
from the midst of a plain, detached from the other 
mountains of the country, in two conical peaks, one of 
which rises far above the limit of eternal snow. Hum- 
boldt, on the authority of the Russian traveller Parrot, 
states its height at above 2,700 toises, which is equal to 
17,260 English feet above the level of the sea. Thus it 
is 6389 feet higher than Mtna, 4792 feet higher than 
the valcanic peak of Teneriffe, and exceeds by 1528 feet 
Mont Blanc, the point of the greatest elevation in 
Europe. The appearance of this mountain is well de- 
scribed in the travels of Sir Robert Eer Porter, and of 
Mr. Morier. The former approached it from the north, 
and paints in glowing colours the magnificence of the spec- 
tacle when he first came in sight of Ararat, rising fix>m 
a widely extended green plain, fertilized by the clear 
waters of the Araxes, and covered with villages. He 
had the advantage of seeing it unveiled by clouds firom 
its base to its simimit, and the ice-clad cones shone with 
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dazzling qplendour, against the dear blue expanse of 
the lieavenfi. Mr. Modern vho approached it from the 
south, speaks in strong terms of admiration of the beauty 
of its form. Such a mountain must naturally be seen 
from a vast distance, and it is said to serve as a land- 
mark to the navigators of the Caspian Sea. A remark- 
able circumstance as connected with the traditions be-* 
long^mg to this mountain, has been observed ; namely 
that when seen from afieur, and in certain positions, the 
summit has a striking resemblance to a ship. The 
whole country round about is full of traditionaiy stories 
about Noah's ark and the flood. 

Several attempts have been made to reach its summit, 
but no one has been able to go beyond the snow limit. 
The enterprising Toumefort in 1700 made the attempt, 
but after undergoing great fatigue he was obliged to give 
it up. About twenty-five years i^, a Turkish Pacha 
fitted out an expedition, and built huts well supplied 
with provisions at different stations ; but his people suf* 
fered severely in their struggle amid the snow and 
masses of ice in so rarefied an atmosphere, and tetumed 
without accomplishing his purpose. From all the ac- 
counts we have of its structure there is little reason to 
doubt that Ararat is partly ai least a volcanic mountain, 
as> according to the description of Toumefort, it appears 
to be covered with ashes and lava in a state of decompo- 
sition. Many parts of the region around Ararat are 
decidedly volcanic: Sevellan, a mountain 13,000 feet 
high, between Ararat and the Caspian, is volcanic, and 
Colonel Monteith thinks that it has perhaps been the 
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latest in activity in that countiy. Extensive beds df 
lava are visible on its sides, and there are wann springs 
all round its base« The same traveller, describing the 
lake of Gonkeka, or Bevan, a body of water forty-«even 
miles long, and in some places twenty-one broad, 82tii-> 
ated eastward of £rivan and between Ararat and Se* 
vellan, says that he found on its banks high perpendicnlar 
cliffs of lava, vast quantities of obsidian <»r vidcanie glass 
scattered over the country, and the shore of the lake 
covered with pumice stcmes l%ht enoi^h to float upon 
the surfoee of the water. 

A remarkable circumstance is mentioned by Toume- 
fort connected with Mount Arantt, namely, that the 
middle tegioa, and even the borders of the snow limit, 
are inhabited by tigers. He says that he saw them 
within 700 yards of him, and that he and his people 
threw themselves oa the ground for the sake of conceal- 
ment, while the tigers passed by. He adds that the 
young ones $xe caught in traps by the people round the 
mountain, to be exhibited in shows of wild beasts 
throughout Persia.* 

CAPITAL OF ARMENIA, &c. 

Artaxata, the ancient capital of Armenia, was situated 
according to Strabo on a sort of peninsula, formed by a 
curve of the river. Tavemier, Toumefort, and Chardin 
suppose that a mass of ruins, found where the Zengay or 

' * Tonmefort Voyage dans le Levant; Sir Robert Ker Porter's 
Travels; Humboldt, Frag. Asiatique, &c. 
o3 
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Zengbi falls into the Araxea, marks the situation of Ar- 
taxata^ and Mannert adopts this opinion: to Coloael. 
Monteith^ however, the situation of these ruins did not 
appear to answer to the description of Artaxata. . He. 
thinks that the remains of the ancient capital are situated 
further down the Araxes, in a, bend of the .river, at the. 
bottom of which he saw the ruins of a bridge of Greek 
or Roman architecture. 

The German Traveller Schulz discovered in 1827, 
near Wan, the ruins of a very ancient town called Sha- 
miramakert (i. e. the town of Semiramis) by Armenian 
historians, the foundation of which is by them ascribed 
to Semiramis. Mention of it is made by Moses Chore- 
nensis, who names Maribas Catina, a Syrian writer who 
K^rote about the year 140 before our era, as his authority, 
for the account which he gives of the town. . Schulz 
found the ruins covered with inscriptions in the arrow- 
headed characters, majiy of which he copied. In one of 
them (an inscriptio trilinguis) the late M. Saint-Mar- 
tin found the name of ^Kshearska son of Dareioush 
(Xerxes son of Darius) mentipned repeatedly, which in 
his opinion can apply only to the * Xerxes who led the 
great expedition against Greece. According' to the Ar- 
menian historians, the town of Shamiramakert was called 
Wan from a king of that name, who was the last but one 
of the Haik dynasty. 

Magnificent ruins still exist of the celebrated ancient 
town of Ani. They are about four miles west of the 
monastery of Kotchiwan, in a plain protected towards 
the south and east by a deep and impassable ravine^ 
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through which the river Arpatchai runs. The remaiiis 
of many other noble cities are still to be seefi on the 
banks of the Araxes. The ruins of a bridge, near Kara- 
Kulla, are supposed to mark the site of ancient Arma- 
vera. I^urther down the Araxes Colonel Monteith saw 
the ruins of a magnificent temple of Diana in the valley 
of Guemey. 

These walls that formerly resounded with the noise of 
revelry and the clang of warfare^ now echo with the cries 
of the raven and sea-gull ; and the place where the. mar- 
tial banner fioated'in victory and defiance, is now over- 
grown with moss and ivy ; all furnishing a melancholy 
memento of that rapidly approaching period when — 

Tte cloud-capt towers, the gorgeons palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all that it inherits, shall dissolve ; 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not 9, wreck behind ! 



LUD. 



LxTD, the fenrth son of Shem, according to most ancient 
and modern aotlKnities, peof^ed Lydia^ a proiFinee of 
Asia Min(»r. Arias Montanus places the Ludim whare 
the Tigris and Euphrates meet, and M. Le €lerc be- 
tween the riven Chaboras and Sacoris at Masca. Men* 
tion is made of the Lydians in several passages of scrip- 
tore : — " And I will set a sign among them, and I will 
send those that escape of them unto the naticms of Tar- 
shish, Pul, and Lud» that draw the bow, to Tubal, and 
Javan, to the isles afar off," ke. " Come up, ye horses } 
and rage, ye chariotsf ; and let the mighty men come 
forth ; the Ethiopians and the Libyans, that handle the 
shield ; and the Lydians, that handle and bend the bow.** 
" They of Persia, and of Lud, and of Phut, were in thine 
army thy men of war; they hanged the shield and hel- 
met in thee ; they set forth thy comeliness." " Ethio« 
pia, and Libya, and Lydia, and all the mingled people, 
and Chub, and the men of the land that is in league, 
shall fall with them by the sword."* We must, how- 
ever, distinguish between the children' of Mizraim, or 

* Isaiah Ixvi, 19; Jer. xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 10, andxxx. 6. 
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rather a people or colony which migrated iram Egypt, 
and Lud the son of Shem.* These African Lydians 
are usually mentioned with Fhul, with Ethiopia, and 
with Phut ; they are also mercenary auxiliaries to. Tyre ; 
we must therefore look for them in a country which ad« 
mits of all these particulars. Bochart inclines to Ahys- 
sinia, hut Ahyssinia seems to have other characteristics. 
In the preceding quotations Lud is associated with Pul 
or Phul, and descrihed as a nation that draws the how. 
It is in our translation taken for Lydia^ heing however a 
mingled people, or Ahyssinia ; it is distinguished from 
that country, but plainly placed in Africa. We may 
therefore correctly admit of two countries under this 
name, Lydia in Asia, and Lydia or Ludim in Africa. 



LYDIA IN ASIA. 

The province of Lydia had Phrygia on the east, Mysia 
on the north, and part of Caria on the south. The 
mu^c of this people was soft and effeminate, f 

Herodotus informs us that in his day, between b. c. 
488 and 400, the peninsula of Asia Minor contained 
thirty difierent nations, which attested the numerous 
revolutions it had already undergone. Though there 
might not be thirty peoples essentially distinct in phy- 
incal character and language, we can have no doubt that 
conquest and colonization had in the time of Herodotus 

* Genesis X. 13,22. 
t PHny vii. 56 ; Strabo lib. xiii. j vidt also PHay v« dd. 
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given this country as varied an appearance and popula-* 
tion as it now possesses. The Phrygians claimed the 
highest pretensions to antiquity of any of the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor ; next to them, the Lydians, under Crce- 
sus,* became the rulers of the country from the ^gean 
to the Halys, at that time the boundary of the Medes. 

In Lydia Sive of the Apocalyptic churches were situ- 
ate; viz. Ephesus, Philadelphia, Thyalira, Laodicea^ 
and Sardis. 



EPHESUS, 

Ephesus, now Ayasaluk, was formerly the seat of the 
Roman proconsul who had the government of these 
parts, but above all famous for its temple of Diana. This 
city is now reduced to an inconsiderable number of poor 
cottages, wholly inhabited by the Turks. It is distant 
from Smyrna to the south-east about forty-six miles, and 
lies to the south of the river Caystrus. To the south- 
west of the temple of Diana are the remains of a watch 
tower or castle,, which tradition points out to be the place 
where Bt. Paul was imprisoned. From this place there 
is a beautiful view of the rocky promontory Trogyllium. 

« Cyras, king of Persia, having conqnered Crcesns, king of 
Lydia, in battle, the latter fled to Sardis, and Cyms following, 
took the city by storm. A soldier running after Croesus with a 
drawn sword, young Croesus his son, who had been bom dumb, 
and had continued so to that hour, from the mere impulse of 
natural affection, seeing his father in such imminent danger, sud- 
denly criel^ out, ** O man ! kill not Croesus !" and continued to en- 
joy the faculty of speech all the rest of his life. 
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The whole district presents a wide field of interest to the 
traveller and the antiquary. 



PHILADELPHIA. 

This city is distant from Sardis to the south-east ahout 
twenty-seven miles, and is situated on the rising of 
Mount Tmolus. It was formerly as strong as it was 
beautifiil, being surrounded by three waUs of great 
strength. It defended itself with great valour against 
Ur-Chan and Mora^t when all Lesser Asia besides was 
overcome by the Ottoman forces ; but at last, in the 
reign of the emperor B&yazid, whom the Turks call 
Yilderim, or lightning, the city fell into the hands of ^ 
this barbarous conqueror. Such numbers of the citizens 
fell in defence of the capital, that the conqueror ordered 
a wall to be erected with their bones cemented together 
with stone, which yet remains to the south of the city. 

Philadelphia is still a considerable city, there being 
about four hundred houses of Christians, with four 
churches, and above ^ve hundred Janizaries within its 
walls. 

THYATIRA. 

Thyatira, now Akhisar, is distant from Pergamos about 
forty-eight miles. This city is remarkably well supplied 
with water, having streams in every street, flowing from 
a neighbouring hill. It is populously inhabited by the 
Turks, who have eight mosques. The trade consists 
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ohiefly of cotton wool, which they aend to'Smynia, and 
for which Thyatin is very fiimoas. 



LAODICEA. 

Laodigsa» now Eaki-Hiz8r> is about twenty miles distant 
from Colosse, situated on six or seven hills, which take 
up a great compass of ground. To the north and north- 
east runs the riyer Lycus : -here are the ruins of an 
aqueduct, and fortifications, theatres, pillars, &c. At the 
bottom of the hill is a burning fountain^ whose waters 
axe extraordinarily hot and scalding, and which send 
forth a thick vapour, like the smoke of charcoal, which 
diffuses itself over all the adjacent plain. The trade 
consists of cotton yam, which they send to Bmyroa, 
caravans going weekly hence. But its walls are down, 
its temples desolate, its citizens entombed, and its name 
cut off from the list of nations. " O how the city sits 
solitary that was fiill of people !" 



SARDIS. 

Sardis was anciently the capital of Crcasus, king of the 
Lydians, and the metropolis of the whole of the Lydian 

empire. 

** Saxdis," observes Smith, '' retaining somewhat of its 
name still, though nothing of its ancient glory, being 
called by the Turks Sart* is situated at the foot of the 
famous mountain Tmofais, on the north side, having a 
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spaljous and delightful plain before it, watered with 
several streams that flow from the neighbouring hill to 
the south-east, and with the Pactolus rising from the 
same on the east, and increasing with its waters the 
stream of Hermus, into which it runs. Sardis is now a 
pidful and beggarly village, the houses few and mean ; 
but for the accommodation of travellers, it being the road 
for the caravans that come out of Persia to Smyrna with 
silk, there is a large Chane built in it, as is usual in 
most towns that are very near such public roads, or have 
any thing of trade, where we took up our quarters, the 
Turks refusing to admit us into their houses, thinking 
that we were Janizaries. The inhabitants are for the 
most part shepherds, who look to their numerous flocks 
and herds which feed in the plains. 

" To the southward of the town, at the bottom of a 
little hill, stands the castle : lying eastward of it there 
are very considerable ruins stiU remainiug, which quickly 
put us in mind of what Sardis was before the earthquakes 
and wars had caused these horpd desolations here, there 
being six pillars standing of about seven yards in com- 
pass, and about ten in height, besides several vast stones 
of which the other pillars that are thrown down were 
composed, one placed upon another, and so exactly closed 
are those that stand as if they were one entire piece, now 
l3dng in a confused heap, the first row of pillars support- 
ing huge masses of stone which lie upon them. From 
hence we went to the castle, whicti lies eastward. The 
ascent is very steep, in some places almost perpendicular, 
so that we were forced to take a great compass about to 
p 
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gain the top of the hill whereon it stands, not easy 
enough to be undermined, having a rock to support it ; 
but nught as well be impregnable for its strength, as in- 
accessible for its height, in former ages. 

'' Within the castle we found an inscription upon the 
chapiter of a pillar^ by which it appears that it was 
erected in honour of Tiberius, whom Sardis ought to 
acknowledge as a second founder, he having taken care 
to repair and rebuild the breaches caused by the earth- 
quake, and having given it again the form of a city, as 
Strabo has recorded. Easterly of the castle lie the ruins 
of a great church, and north of them other vast ruins, 
the walls still remaining, of a very considerable length, 
with several divisions and apartments, all which take up 
a great compass of ground. Whether it was the chief 
seat of the governor, or the public court of justice, or the 
place where the citizens used to converse, at this distance 
of time, and in so great a confusion wherein it is in- 
volved, is difficult to conjecture. But whatever it was, 
when it stood it must have been both stately and glo- 
rious. We met with other ruins all along this tract, 
which made us quickly conclude that the greatest part 
of the city lay this way. The Turks have a mosque 
that was anciently a Christian church, at the entrance 
of which are several curious pillars of polished marble. 
Some few Christians there are who live among them, 
working in gardens, and doing such like drudgery, 
but who have no church, nor priest, to assist them 
and administer the holy sacraments ! Into such a 
sad aud miserable condition has sunk this once glo- 
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rious city and churchy and metropolis of the Lydian 
empire. 
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So faares it with the things of earth 
Which seem most constant There will come the clond 
That shall enfold them up, and leave their place 
A seat for emptiness. Oar narrow ken 
Reaches too far, when all that we hehold 
Is hut the havock of "wide.wasting Time, 
Or what he soon shall spoil* His outspread wings 
(Which hear him like an eagle o'er the earth) 
Are plumed in front so downy soft, they seem 
To foster what they touch ; and mortal fools 
Rejoice beneath their hovering. — Woe the while ! 
For in that indefatigable flight 
The multitudinous strokes incessantly 
Bruise all beneath their cope, and mark on all 
His secret ix\jiiry» on the front of man 
Orey hairs and wrinkles. Still as Time speeds on, 
Hard and more hard his iron pinions beat 
With ceaseless violence ; nor o'erpress 
Till all the things upon this nether world 
Are one wide quarry. Following duk behind. 
The cormorant Oblivion swallows up 
The carcases that Time has made his prey. 

Rev. Wm. Crowe. 



* Travels of Thomas Smith, B.D. 



ARAM. 



Abam^ fifth son of Shem, was father of the people of 
Syria,. who from him were called Aramasans. Theie are 
many^countries of this name distinguished in scripture, 
as Aram-Naharaim, or Syria of the two rivers, i.e. Meso- 
potamia, Aram of Damascus, Aram of Soha, Aram-Beth- 
rehoh, and Aram-Maachah, lyhich were in Syria, or at 
least because Syria contained the provinces of Soba, 
Maachah, &c. Homer and Hesiod call Aramaeans those 
whom the modem Greeks call S3Tians. The prophet Amos 
seems to say that the first Aramaeans dwelt in the country 
of Kir, in Albania, where the river Cyrus runs, and that 
God brought them firom thence as he did the Hebrews 
out of Egypt : but at what time this happened is not 
known.* 

Aram, literally, the high land, is a geographical de- 
signation given in the Old Testament to all the countries 
between Phoenicia, Palestine, Arabia, the Tigris, and 
Armenia, or to all those countries which the Greeks 
called Syria and Mesopotamia. Aram was divided into 
I. Aram of Damascus, whose rulers waged almost con* 

• See Calmet; Amos i. 5^ ix. 7. 
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tinual war with the Hebrews from the time of David to 
that of the Babylonian esile : 2. Aram-Zobah^ which 
was^ according to Syrian aathoritiesj Niaibin, the Greek 
Nisibis. But this cannot be, because Niaibin is in 
Aram-Naharaim, or Mesopotamia, which, according to 
Ftohn Iz. diffen from Aram-Zobah. The passage to 
which we refer belongs to the English aathorised version 
of the first verse, when David ''strove with Aram- 
Nahandm, and with Aram-Zobah," &c. We learn also 
in the Holy Scriptures, that the king of Zobah obtained 
auxiliaries from beyond the Euphrates, from Aram-Naha- 
raim. According to Benjamin of Tudela, Zobah means 
Haleb, or Aleppo. Spanheim andBochartthink that Aram- 
Zobah means that part of the territory of Hamath where 
the town of Zobah was situated,not far from Tadmor, or Pal- 
myra; because according to 1 Chron. xviii. 3. when David 
went to recover his border towards the river Euphrates, 
he slew Hadadezer, the king of Zobah, and pursued him 
to Hamath. We think, therefore, that Hamath, being 
pert of Aram, sometimes went under the name of Aram- 
Zobah. The inhabitants of Aram-Zobah, were frequently 
involved in war vdth the Hebrews. 3. Aram of the two 
rivers, is the Mesopotamia of the Greeks, or the country 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, which was also 
called Padan-Aram, literally, the flat of the high land.* 
Aram, literally the high land. The country was thus 
denominated, because those parts of Aram which bordered 
upon Palestine, were higher then the territory of the 

*.Bochart Phaleg. ii. 6. 
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Jews, and especially higher than the coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, inhabited by the Canaanites. Thus a 
designation, became current which was improperly 
applied to the whole of Aram, many parts of which had 
a lower level then Canaan, but passed under the general 
designation of Highlands, because Aram bordering on 
Mount Lebanon and Palestine, had a higher level then 
all points of immediate contact,'*^ 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND 

HISTOBT OF STRIA. 

1. Syria of Damascus, whose capital was Damascus. 

2. Syria of Zobah. Its capital was Zobah, a city, in- 
volved in great obscurity and unknown, except it be 
Hobah, or Hobal, north of Damascus. 

3. Syria of Maachah or Machati, which was towards 
Mont Libanus. It extended beyond Jordan and was 
given to Manasseh. Maacha was a littleprovince of Syria; 
east and north of Jordan and Damascus, and called Abel- 
Beth-Maachah. Joshua observes, that the Israelites 
would not destroy them, but permitted them to dwell in 
the land. The king of Maachah, assisted the Amorites 
against David. 

4. Syria of Rohob or Rehob, was that part of Syria of 
which Rehob was capital: but, Rehob was near the 
northein frontier of the land of promise, and on the road 

* Michaelis Spicil. Geog. Hebr. ii. p. 117. 
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or pass that leads to Emath or Hamath. It was given to 
Asber, and lay condgaous to Aphek^ in Libanus. 

5. Syria of Tob, or of Ish-Tob^ or of the land of Tob, 
or of the Tubieni, as it is called in the Maccabees^ was 
in the neighbourhood of Libanus^ the northern extre- 
mity of Palestine. When Jephthah was banished by his 
brethren, from Gilead, he withdrew into the land of Tob. 

6. Syria of Emath, or Haniath, of which Hamath on 
the Orontes, was the capital. Syria without any oAer 
appellation, denotes the kingdom of the Syrians, of which 
Antioch became the capital, after the reign of the 
Seleucidffi. 

7. Syria of Palestine is found in some authors,^ and 
/comprehends Palestine as under Syria, because this pro- 
vince was long subjected to the kings of Syria. 



Syria at first was governed by its own kings, each in 
his own city and territories. David subdued them about 
B. c. 1044. After the reign of Solomon they shook off 
the yoke, and were not reduced again till Jeroboam II. 
king of Israel, a.m. 3179. Rezin king of Syria, and 
Pekah king of Israel having declared war against Ahab 
kingof Judah, this prince found himself under the ne- 
cessity of craving aid from Tiglath-pilesar king of As- 
syria, who put Resin to death, took Damascus, and tran- 
sported the Syrians beyond *the Euphrates. Syria now 
continued to be subject to the kings of Assyria; after- 

* Herodotns, Josephnsi &c. 
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wards it came under tlie Chaldeans : then under the 
Persians ; lastly it was reduced by Alexander the Greats 
and followed the subsequent revolutions. 

After the death of Alexander^ a.ii. 3681, B.C. 323, his 
empire was divided between his principal officers, who 
at first assumed only the title of governors, but at length 
that of kings. 



CHRONOIX)OICAL LIST OF THB KINGS OF STRIA. 
A. M. 

3682 Seleucus I. named Nicator or Nicanor, head of a 

family of kings called Seleucidae, took the diadem 

and name of king of Syria : he reigned forty-two 

years. 
3724 Antiochus I. sumamed Soter, nineteen years. 
3743 Antiochus II. sumamed Theos, fifteen years. 
3759 Seleucus II. sumamed Callinicus, or Pogon, i. e. 

bearded, twenty years. 
3778 Seleucus III. sumamed Keraunus or thunder, three 

years. 
3781 Antiochus III. sumamed Magnus, the Great, 

thirty-six years. 
3816 Seleucus IV. sumamed Philopater, twelve years. 
3828 Antiochus IV. sumamed Epiphanes, son of Anti« 

ochus the Great, and brother of Seleucus IV. 

eleven years. 
3840 Antiochus V. sumamed Eupater, two years. 
3842 Demetrius I. sumamed Soter, son of Seleucus IV. 

twelve years. 
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3854 Demetrius II. sumamed Nicator, reigned ten 
years with much perplexity. • Alexander Balas, 
and Antiochus, son of Balas, were his competitors. 
He died a.m. 3864. Alexander Balas died a. m. 
3859. Antiochus Theos his son began to reign 
under the regency of Tryphon, a.m. 3860, but was 
slain 3861, and the kingdom was usurped by Try- 
phon, who was put to death in 3866. 

3864 Antiochus VI. sumamed Pius, or Soter, or Sidetes, 
i.e. the fisher, or hunter, brother to Demetrius 
Nicanor, reigned about ten years, when he was put 
to death by the Parthians. 

3873 Demetrius III. sumamed Nicanor, had a compe- 
titor ^n Alexander Zehinas. Demetrius was over- 
come and slain in 3878, as was Zebinia in 3882. 

3878 Seleucus V. son of Demetrius Nicanor, reigned 
one year in great uneasiness. 

3882 Antiochus VII. sumamed Grypus, or Philometer, 
dispossessed Zebinas in 3882, and reigned eight 
years in peace. Antiochus, sumamed Cyzicenus, 
his brother, overcame him in 3892 : they divided 
the kingdom. Antiochus Grypus died in 3910. 
having reigned in all about twenty-nine years. 
Antiochus Cyzicenus was overcome and put to 
death the same year by Seleucus, son of Grjrpus. 

3910 Seleucus VI. son of Grypus, one year. He was 
deprived of his kingdom a. m^ 3911, by Antiochus 
Eusebes, son of his uncle Antiochus Cyzicenus, 
and was put to death the same year at Mopsuesta 
in Cilicia. 
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3911 Antiochus VIII. suroamed Eusebes^ reigned iu 
trouble two years. His competitors were Antiochus 
and Philippus, brothers to his uncle Seleucus; 
also, Demetrius £ukaeros« son of Antiochus 
Gryphus, who forced him to take refuge in 
Parthia. 

3912 Syria was divided between Philip and Demetrius 
Eukaeros; the latter reigned at Damascus; but 
the S3nrians, finding their country almost ruined 
by civil wars, determined to call in the neigh- 
bouring king, 

3921 Mithridates, others were for Ptolemy Lathurus, 
king of Egypt: at last they agreed on Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, who governed Syria eighteen 
years. 

3932 to 3939 Antiochus XI. sumamed Asiaticus, and 
his brother, sons of Antiochus Eusebes, who still 
held possession of that part of Syria which Tigranes 
had not seized, went to Rome, a. m. 3932, to solicit 
the kingdom of Egypt, from the Senate, which 
they pretended to claim in right of their mother, 
Cleopatra, sumamed Selene; but, Tigranes hay- 
ing put Sdene to death, in 3934, Antiochus Asia- 
ticus lost all hope of obtaining £g3rpt, returned 
into S3nria, in 3235, where he rdigned four years, 
tiU Pompey reduced S3rria into a Roman province, 
A. M. 3939^ when this monarchy became extinct, 
having subsisted two hundred and forty-seven 
years. 
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"The present inhabitants," says Volney, "accord- 
ing to the custom of the Arabs, have not adopted the 
Greek names, and are ignorant of the name of Syria, 
instead of whidh they call it Barr-el-Sham, which signi- 
fies the country of the left, and is the name giren to the 
whole space, contained between the two lines drawn, the 
one firom Alexondretta to the Euphrates, and the other 
from Gaza to the Desert of Arabia, bounded on the east 
by the Mediterranean. £1-Sham is also the name of the 
city of Damascus, the reputed capital of Syria." 

''The Plains of Acre, Esdraslon, Sour, Havila, and 
the lower Bekaa, are justly boasted offer their fertility. 
Com, barley, maize, cotton, and cinnamon produce, 
notwithstanding the imperfection of their culture, 
twenty and twenty-five for one. The country of 
Raisaria possesses a forest of oaks, the only one in Syria. 
Sa&d furnishes cottons, which fix>m the whiteness thereof, 
are held in as high estimation as those of C3rprus. The 
neighbouring mountains of Sour produce as good 
tobacco, as that of Latakin. The country of the Druses 
abounds with wine and silks, in short from the situation 
of the coast and the number of its creeks, thb Pachalic 
necessarily becomes the emporium of Damascus, and all 
the interior ports of S3nia."'>^ 



« Volne/, vol. ii. p. 180. 
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DAMASCUS. 

Damascus, a celebrated city of Syria> which was 
long the capital of the kingdom of Damascus or Aram 
of Damascus. It was a city in the time of Abraham. 
Some of the ancients say, that patriarch reigned there 
immediately after Damascus, its founder. "^^ Scripture 
says nothing more of this city, till David's time, when 
Hadad,king of Damascus, sending troops to Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah, David defeated both kings and subdued 
their country, a. m. 2992 b. g. 1012. Josephus says, 
this Hadad was the first king who took the title of king 
of the city. 

To give a regular historical account of Damascus, with 
its changes and revolutions, would far exceed our limits; 
I shall therefore be as' brief as possible in the remarks 
upon this celebrated city. The Persian geographers say 
that the field of Damascus, between libanus and Anti- 
libanus, called by the Arabians Gantha, is one of the 
four Paradises of the East. Damascus was a metro- 
politan see under the patriarch of Antioch. At present 
the Greek patriarch of Antioch resides there. Notwith- 
stmding the revolutions that happened to it, Damascus 
is still one of the most considerable cities of Syria. It 
is situated in a very fertile plain, at the foot of Mount 
Libanus, being surrounded by hills in the manner of a 
triumphal arch. It is bounded by a river which vms 
anciently named Chrysorrhoas (as it flowed with gold), 

* Justin, 96. 
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divided into several canals. Damascus has still a great 
number of fountains which render it extremely agreeable : 
its fertile and delightful meadows, covered with fruits and 
flowers, contribute also to its fame. 

Damascus, says Ibn Hankal, or, as he writes it, De- 
meshk, is the chief city : " The right hand of the cities 
of Syria." It has «mple territories among the mountains, 
and is well watered by streams which flow around. The 
land produces trees, and is well cultivated by husband- 
men. This tract is called Ghouteh ; it extends about 
<me merhileh by two. There is not in all S3^ria a more 
delightful place. Here b one of the largest mosques in 
all the land of the Moslems, part of which was built by 
the Sabaeans. Ibn Hankal then traces this mosque into 
the hands of the Greeks, the Jews, the Christians, and 
the true believers. He adds — " Walid-Ben-Abdal-Molk 
repaired this building, beautified . it with pavements of 
maifole, and pillars of variegated marble, the tops of 
which were ornamented with gold and studded with pre- 
cious stones, and all the ceiling he caused to.be covered 
with gold. It is said he expended the revenues of all 
Syria ia this work." 

The Via-Recta, or street called Straight,**^ extends from 
the eastern to the western gate about a league, crossing 
the whole city and suburbs in a direct line. On both 
sides of it are shops, wherein are sold the rich merchan- 
dises brought by the caravans. Near the eastern gate 
is a house said to be that of Judah where St. Paul lodged 

* Acts ix. 2. 
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after his conveision. There is also in it a very small 
closet, where tradition reports St Paul passed three days 
withoot food, tin AiM&ias restored him to ngfat. Tradi- 
tion also states that here he had his vision, referred to 
2 Cor. xii. 2. 

About forty paces from the house of Jodah stands a 
little mosque, where Ananias i& said to have been buried. 
There is also in the same street a fountain wheqs water 
is drank by the Christians in remembrance of that which 
the same fountain supplied for the baptism of St. Paul. 
Near the eastern gate, on the south,, is a kind of wiikdow 
or port-hole (for shooting arrows I suppose) in the 
parapet of the great wall, from whkh trndition aays St 
Panl escaped from the Jews. It is, however, more pro- 
baUe, that the place whence St Paul escaped was fur- 
ther distant fnHn the gale, which was GBrefaHy guarded 
by his eneades. 

Near Damascus, on the way leading to the Tnrkisfa 
burying ground, is a binlding said to be that oi Nattnan 
die Syrian : it is an hospilad for lepers. Here is a tomb 
said to be that of Gtehazi, servant to Ehsha, who, after 
his disgrace, retired to Damascus, where he died. 

The ancient road from Jerusaliem to Damascns lies 
between two mountains not above an hundred paces dis^ 
tant from each other, both are round at the bottom, and 
terminaJbe in a point The nearest to the great road is 
called Cocab {the Star), in memory of the dazzKng 
light wMch here appeased to St Paul ; die other moun-^ 
tain is called Medawar-el-Cocab (the Circle of Light). 
Towards the middle of thismountoin is an old monastery 
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almost destroyed, whereof only one grotto remains, and 
this so small that a man can hardly turn himself in it : 
this is reported to have been St. Paul s shelter after his 
conversion, till he ooold make ready for his journey to 
Damascus. 

Damascus is one of the most eommereial cities in the 
Ottoman empire, and has many rich manufactures. The 
inhabitants are witty cunning sharpers. They are, 
however, polite, and less oppressed by the Pacha than 
many others. The Christians are mostly of the Greek 
church, with a few Maronites, and formerly a few Euro- 
peans when the residence of the French consul was 
established here. Damascus is described by Strabo* as 
a very considerable city, and the most noble of those 
which are on the confines of the Persian territories. 

Volney gives a very pleasing description of this city : 
he says it is the best watered and the most delicious pro- 
vince in an Syria. The Arabs speak of it with enthu- 
sdasm, and think they can never sufficiently extol the 
freshness and verdure of its firuits, its numerous streams, 
and the clearness of its rills and fountains, &c. 

Damascus was by the kings of Syria surrounded by 
three walls, whence the inhabitants, in the pride of their 
hearts, boasted that their city was impregnable. Tiglath- 
Pilesar took Damascus, and carried away its inhabitants 
captive to Kir.f Nebuchadnezzar ruined this city five 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem. Parmenio, 
general of Alexander the Great, found here immense 

* Lib. zvi. p. 7d6. f 2 Kings xvi. 
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treasures after the defeat of Darius^ with mauy captives 
of high quality. Pompey also took Damascus, and for 
a time it was united to the Roman dominions. 

Tamerlane, in 1396, besieged it with an immense 
army, some say above a million of men. After a des- 
perate and probnged resistance it fell into his power ; 
and, irritated at its obstinate defence, he desolated it 
without mercy. Sultan Selim took it in 1517, under 
whose successors, the Ottoman emperors, it still con- 
tinues. 



HOBAH, OR HOBAL, OR SHOBAL, 

Abraham pursued Chedorlaomer to Hobah, on the left 
or west of Damascus. We are of opinion, says Calmet, 
that this is Abila, in the valley between Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus. In the Greek it is called Choba, or den, 
or covert, say some ; unless it might take name from 
some slaughter or defeat here sustained, as the Syriac 
root appears to denote a defeat or dispersion, with which 
the Arabic agrees. 

Hobah, or Abila, is supposed to have been the capital of 
Syria of Zobah, It appears that there were more than 
one city of this name in Syria, each of which was called 
by the Greeks Leucas, i. e. white. Most of the rocks 
in Judea are of a grey white colour, as at Jerusalem. 
So it appears that the name Leucadia would suit many 
other places of whose situation whiteness was descrip- 
tive. Abila was situated in a valley adjacent to the 
river Chrysorrhoas, the channel of which was extremely 
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roeky ; and if these rocks were whitish in colour, as those 
of Lehanon> they would furnish the Greeks with a cause 
for bestowing on it this name of Leueadia — ^white rock 
city. 

Choha, the present Habaya, instead of being east 
of Damascus, is to the west of that city, and a much 
more likely place to terminate the pursuit of the kings 
by Abraham than in any district beyond Damascus; 
probably in some hoUow between the mountains, which 
effectually seclude those who occupy it. 

The reader may be desirous to know something more 
of these ancient cities mentioned in the Old Testament ; 
but he must remember that the number of ages which 
have elapsed, and the devouring wrecks of time, have 
contributed to render their history obscure, and in a 
great measure unknown. 

HAMATH, 
A celebrated city of Syria^ which we take to be Emesa 
on the Orontes, and supposed to be the capital of Syria 
of Emath or Hamath. The entering in of Hamath is a 
narrow pass leadii^ from Canaan to Syria, through the 
valley between Libanus and Anti-Libanus. This en- 
trance is placed at the northern boundary of Canaan.'**' 
Josephus and Jerom believe Hamath to be Epiphania ;t 

* Jvdges ill. 3; 1 Kings viii. 65; 2 Kings xiv. 35; 2CliroD. 
yii. 8. 

f This is a city of Syria, on the Orontes, between Antioch and 
Apamea. Several of the ancients say that it was called Hamath 
before Antiochos Epiphanes named it Epiphania. 

q3 
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bu( Theodoret, and many good geographers^ maintain ie 
to be Emesa.* Theodoret also declares that Aquibi 
translates Hamath Epiphania ; but he believes that there 
were two cities of this name, one sumamed the Grreat,f 
which is Emesa, the other called simply Hamath^ which 
he says is Epiphania. Yet I believe it cannot be proved 
from Scripture that there were two Hamaths in Syria* 
Joshua assigned the city of Hamath to Naphtali. Toi 
king of Hamath cultivated a good understanding with 
David. This city was taken by the kings of Judah, and 
retaken fix>m the Syrians by Jeroboam II. The king 
of Assyria took Hamath on the dedensicm of the king- 
dom of Israel, and transplanted the inhabitants into 
Samaria. $ 



ANTIOCH, 

The capital of S3nria under the Seleucidse. There were 
several cities of this name ; but scriptm*e mentions only 
that Antioch which was capital of Syria, and ancient 
Antioch in Pisidia. 

Antioch was formerly called Riblath, according to 
Jerom. Theodoret says that in his time there was a 
city of Syria, named Riblah, near Emesa. It is certain 
that Antioch was not known under this name till after 
the reign of Seleucus Nicanor, who built it and called it 
Antioch, in consideration of his father Antiochus, b.c. 

* Emesa, supposed to be the ancient Hamath, lay on the Oron- 
tes, eighteen miles fh>m Laodicea, not far from Libanus. 
f Amos vi. 2. X ^^ Calmet, Josephus, aad Jerom. 
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301. The kings of Syria^ successora to Alexander the 
6ieat> generally resided at Antioch. There the disciples 
of Jesus Xlhrist were first called Christians. Indeed this 
city seems to have been a kind of head quarters to 
Chrislaanity^ and from hence they sent missionaries in 
various directions. 

Antioch was the regal seat of the kings of Syria, in 
power and dignity, says Strabo, not much inferior to Se- 
leucia and Alexandria. Josephus characterises it as the 
third city of the Roman provinces. 1 1 was almost square, 
had many gates, and part of it on the north side stood 
on a high mountain. It was adorned with galleries and 
fine fountains. Ammianus Marcellinus says it was cele- 
brated throughout the worlds and that no city exceeded 
it either in fertility of soil or richness of trade. The 
Emperors Vespasian, Titus, and others, granted very 
great privileges to Antioch ; but it has likewise been ex- 
posed to very great revolutions. It was almost demo- 
lished by earthquakes in the years a. d. 340, 394, 396, 
458, 526, and 528. The emperor Justinian ordered it 
to be rebuilt in 529, and called it, says Evagrius, The- 
opolis, i. e. the City of God. Chosroes, king of Persia, 
took it A.D. 548, massacred the inhabitants, and burnt it. 
Justinian ordered it to be rebuilt a second time in 552. 
Chosroes took it again in 574, in the reign of Justin, 
and destroyed its walls. In 588, it suffered severely 
from an earthquake, whereby above sixty thousand per- 
sons perished. It was again rebuilt, and again exposed 
to new calamities. The Saracens took it a. d. 637 or 
638, in the reign pf Heraclius : Nicephorus Phocas re- 
took it in 966. 
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CeaAdrenua relates, that in 970, au anny of 100,000 
Saracens besieged it witiiout success; but that afterwards 
they subdued dt, and added new fortifications to it, and 
made it almost impregnable. Godfrey de Bouillon, 
when engaged in the conquest of the Holy Land, be- 
sieged it in 1097. The siege was long and bloody : the 
Christians, by their indefatigable labours, and by a 
secret correq[>ondence in the place, carried it on Thurs* 
day, June 3, 1098. Being frequently attacked by the 
Saracens, it was taken May 29th, 1268, by the Sultan of 
£gypt, who demolished it. It has ever since, lost its 
reputation and magnificence, and has groaned under the 
dominion of the Turks. 

The present state of Antioch is thus described by 
Volney :* " This city, anciently renowned for the luxury 
of its inhabitants, is now no more than a ruinous town, 
whose houses, built with mud and straw, and narrow and 
miry streets, exhibit every appearance of misery and 
wretchedness. It is situated on the southern bank of the 
Orontes, at the extremity of an old decayed bridge, and 
is covered to the south by a mountain, upon the slope of 
which is a wall built by the Cnisaders. The distance 
between the present town and the mountain may be 
about two hundred yards, which space is occupied by 
heaps of rubbish, and presents nothing interesting." 

* Travels, vol. ii. p. 154. 
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\Jz, Us, or Hus, the eldest son of Aram, and grandson 
of Shem. It is thought he peopled Trachonitis, a pro- 
vince beyond Jordan, having Arabia Deserta east, and 
Batanea west This opinion is proposed by Jerome and 
Josephns. The ancients inform us that Uz founded Da- 
mascus. Uz might also be placed about the sources of 
the Tigris. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Pliny place 
thereabouts a people called Uxii, or Oxii.'*^ 

Moses says nothing of the genealogy of Uz, or his 
posterity. But the Arabians tell us that Uz, or Hus, 
had Ad for a son, who was the father of 4he people of 
Arabia-Felix, called Adites. These people falling into 
idolatry, God was provoked at their obstinacy, and de- 
stroyed them. A commentator on the Koran says that 
this insolence obliged God to manifest his wrath. He 
sent his angel Gabriel, who, with a voice like thunder, 
set the earth a trembling, which destroyed them all, ex- 
cept Jethro, and those who like him believed in the 
unity of God. After this punishment, Jethro went to 
Moses as related in Exod. xviii. 1, 2, 3. 

* Calmet. 
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Josephus* and Jeromf think that Uz, the son of Aram 
founded the city of Damascus^ and that his descendants 
settled in Trachonitis, which is near Damascus. Bo- 
chart is of opinion that the Hushites peopled the valley 
between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, called by the Arabians 
Algauta, i. e. the country of Gaut^ or of Hus. 



THE PROVINCE OF TRACHONITIS, OB 

DRACHONITIS. 

St. Luke (iii. 1) sayS| that in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, Philip, son of Herod the Great, was tetrarch 
of Ituria, and of Trachonitis. This province had Arabia 
Deserta east, Batanea west, Ituria south, and the country 
of Damascus north. Trachonitis is often ascribed to 
Arabia, to which it rather belongs than to Palestine. 
Josephtts, before quoted, says that it was situate between 
Palestine and €oelo<-Syria, and was peopled by Hush, 
the son of Aram. The road to Trachonitis lay toward 
Lake Phiala, where was the source of the Jordan, This 
province was full of rocks, which served to harbour a 
great number of thieves and robbers, who often found 
employment for Herod the Great, as may be seen in 
Josephus. EusebittS says, in lac voce Kanath, that the 
tribe of Manasseh extended into Trachonitis towards 
Bostra. Jerom says that Trachonitis is beyond Bostra, 
inclining towards Damascus. Strabo speaks of two moun- 

* Antiq. lib. i. cap. 7. f Qusest. Heb. in Genes. 
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tfuns calkd TracLones towards Arabia and Ituiia, whm 
are steqp moimtains, with caves in them that afford 
retxeat to a thoBsand men. The district of El-Botfaim 
contains many thousand caverns, made in the rocks by 
the ancient inhabitants of the ooontry. Most of the 
honses, even in those villages which are inhabited, are a 
kind of grotto, composed of walls placed against the pro- 
jecting points of rocks, in sudi a manner, that the walls 
of the inner chambers in which the inhabitants live, are 
partly of bare rock, and partly of mason-work. Besides 
these retreats, there are in this neighbourhood a number 
of very lai^gpe caverns, the construction of which must 
have cost infinite labour, since they are formed in the 
hard rock. There is only one door of entrance, which 
is so regularly fitted into the rock that it i^uts like the 
door of an house. These immense caverns are to be 
met with in considerable numbers in the district of Al- 
Jedur, some leagues to the southward, where we met with 
several families of the Troglodytes. The residence of 
Lot was in one oi these caverns in this very neighbour- 
hood.* 

It is supposed that Jobf dwelt in this country. How- 
ever this maybe, there is a celebrated tomb shown in the 

* Qenm» six. 20; M. SMtse&'b Tra^dsy 1810. 

f Job, celebrated for his patience^ and hit ooDqwcooiis piety and 
virtue, has been the subject of a thousand different opinions and 
conjectures which have been raised concerning him, the time in 
which he lived, and the family he was descended from, &c. Many 
learned men have been indined to believe that such a man as Job 
never existed. But of tliis last hypotbesis theie is no probability. 
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Tiabbonitis, towards the springs of the Jordan, where for 
many centuries, a pyramid situated there was believed 
to be Job's tomb. The time in which this pious man 
lived is much contested. But it is probable that he was 
contemporary with Moses ; and fixing the time of his 
trial to some years after the departure of the Israelites 
out of Egypt, because he is supposed to speak of this 
event, he might have lived till the time of Othniel, a. m. 
2520, B. c. 1484. 

Ari&teus, Philo, and Polyhistor acknowledge the fol- 
lowing genealogy to be true ; the old Greek and Latin 
Fathers did the same, and cited it ; Theodotion has pre- 
served it in his translation of Job : viz. — His original 
name was Jobab. He was son of Zerah, of the posterity 
of Esau, and the fifth in descent from Abraham. 
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The Book of Job» though some parts of it may be ob- 
scure and difficidt to be und^istood, yet is well worth 
studying for the extreme beauty of the poetry, and for 
the noble and sublime devotion it contains. 

Mr. Paine, in his Age of Reason (or rather, as it 
ought to be called, the age of infidelity — the age of 
ignorance — the age of calumny — the age of maniacism 
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in short, the age of any thing but reason), pretends 
to prove that the book of Job is the work of some heathen 
writer, from the words Pleiades, Orion, and Arctunis, 
which are found in our translation*. In the original 
Hebrew, however, these words are Hus, Chesial, and 
Kima. Where then is the argument of this arch infidel ? 
Bat hear what the Psalmist I^avid saysf — '^ Why boast- 
est then thyself in mischief, O mighty man? Thy 
tongue deviseth mischief, like a sharp razor, working 
deceitfully. Thou lovest all devouring words, O thou 
deceitful tongue ! God shall likewise destroy thee forever ! 
He shall take thee away, add pluck thee out of thy 
dwelling-place, and root thee out of the land of the living. 
The righteous also shall see and fear, and shall laugh at 
him. Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength, 
but strengthened himself in his wickedness." 

• See chap. ix. 9; xzxvili. 31, 32. f Pfalm 111. 



HUL. 



HuL^ or Chul, son of Aram, is called by Josephus Otrus, 
who places him in Annenia. We find txaces of this 
name in that country in the cities of Cholana, Colimna, 
Olane, Coluatha, &c. 

Having under the article ''Arphaxad/' mentioned 
Armenia, we will here notice its ancient and modem 
divisions. 

Armenia seems at an early period to have been divided 
into the Greater and the Lesser Armenia. Armenia 
Minor was the part west of the Euphrates. It appears 
to have comprised in the time of Strabo, the districts of 
Arabkir and Devriki, in the present Turkish pachalic of 
Siwas, and those of Erzingham and Duruperam in the 
pachalic of Erzeroum. 

Armenia Major is divided by its native writers into fif- 
teen provinces, which St. -Martin enumerates as the 
following : — 1 Upper Armenia : 2 Dailkh ; 3 Kukarh ; 
4 Udi ; 5 Fourth Armenia ; 6 Duruperam ; 7 Ararat ; 
8 Vasburagan ; 9 Sinnikh ; 10 Artsakh ; 1 1 Phaidaga- 
ran; 12 Akhdsnikh; 13 Magkh; 14 Goxdjaikh; 15 
Pers-Armenia. 
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At the piesent day Annenia is divided among Turkey, 
Persia, and Russia. The Russian frontier between the 
Black and the Caspian Sea, commences on the Euxine 
at Fort St. Nicholas, about ten miles south of the river 
Phasis or Kion. FoUowing the course of the hills which 
here inclose the Valley of that stream^ the frontier first 
takes an eastern direction ; it then turns southward, tra- 
verses the south-west branch of the Kur, follows the 
xx>ur8e of the Arpatchai to its junction with the Araxes, 
and after crossing the latter river, proceeds south-east 
straight towards Ararat, leaving the western summit of 
that mountain on the Russian side. The frontier then 
follows the Araxes during the greater part of its middle 
'course, till the river breaks through the Talidj or Talish 
hills> where the frontier turns south, and reaches the bor- 
der of the Caspian Sea near Astara. The line which 
separates the Persian from the Turkish dominions in 
Armenia begins at Mount Ararat, and proceeds in a 
southern direction, following the range of hills which 
separate the streams Mling into the Tigris and Lake 
•Van firom those that run towards the Araxes and Lake 
Urmia. ''^ 

The climate of Armenia, notwithstanding its southern 
position, is in the highest r^ons extremely cold. The 
summits of several of its mountains are covered with eter- 
nal snow. The German traveller Schulz, who visited Ar- 
menia in 1827, found its hiUs covered with snow between 
Tiebizonde and Erzerom, especially the Ghulat and the 

* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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Kankapas, even in the month of June ; and Tonmefoit 
found its wells thinly frozen over during a night in 
July. 

The soil of Annenia ezhihits traces of volcanic pro* 
ducts. This was particularly remarked by Col. Monteith 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Maku, situated in a 
narrow valley^ which extends between the Araxine plain, 
near Ararat^ in the direction of Lake Van. 

Strabo and Pliny notice the wealth of the Armenians 
in precious stones and metals. Strabo, in particular, 
mentions gold mines at a place now named Kambala, in 
the country of Hyspiartis. In modem times Armenian 
mines have produced plenty of excellent iron and copper, 
which are exported to Mosul (Nineveh). Rich mines (^ 
gold and silver are at this day known to exist near Kebban 
and Argana, in the two branches of the Taurus, which 
inclose the valley of Earpoot (anciently Sophene), 
through which the Euphrates passes in its way from 
Armenia to Syria. Abundant mines of rock-salt are 
found in the valley of Kuplia, which slopes towards 
the Axares, at a distance of four miles below the 
fortress of Koor Ougley. ''These mines,** Col. Monteith 
observes, '' have for many years supplied Georgia, and 
even the Caucasus, with salt. A range of hills bordering 
the valley on the east side, is apparently entirely com- 
posed of that mineral ; and in the sides of these, nu- 
merous excavations have been made. Under the Per- 
sians these mines were &rmed for d£dOOO per annum ; 
and a village of 100 families were employed exclusively 
in working them." 
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. Maroo Po]a> in his aeooont of Antieiiia, notices a co* 
piooB iroU of miaeral oil aeair the confines of Georgia 
The oil, he says, is extensiTely used for huming, and 
other parpeees, and people come firoiii remote comldes 
to get it 

The Talleys of Armenia are fertile in giain, tobacco, 
manna, hemp, cotton, and in firnit trees, particularly a 
large description of apple and walnuts. The excellency 
of the Armenian cotton is noticed already by Makco 
Polo.* 

Stmbo mentions the ezcdlency of the Armenian horse. 
Hence many learned men understand Armenia of To- 
gannah, son of Japheth. Horses firom the house of To- 
garmah are enumerated by the prophet Eaekiel, among 
the other articles of traffic, brought for sale or exchange 
t0Tyre. 



HISTORY OF ARMENIA. 

The Armenians call the propagator of their nation, 
and the first ruler of their country, Haig, or Haik, whose 
father they believe to have been Torgama, the Togarmah 
of scripture, the s(m of Oomer, and grandson of Japheth. 
Haig had originally lived in ^e land of Shinar ; but he 
retired from the oppression of the Assyrian king Belus, 
and established himself in the hills of the neighbouring 
Annania. Belus pursued the emigrant with an armed 

• Ibi est bambace pulorior de mundo et metiori c i. ]^ 31 1. 
r3 * 
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force into his new abode, but was defeated by Haig^ and 
fell in battle. This event is said to hare happened 
twenty-two centuries before the Christian era.**^ 

About three hundred years later, Aram, the sixth sue* 
cessor of Haig, ruled over Armenia. He signalized his 
reign by the conquest of Armenia, Media, Assyria, and 
Cappadoda. .The governor appointed by Aram in the 
last province laid the foundation of a town, which he 
called after his own name, Mishak, or Mazaca. It 
was subsequently named Cssarea. The conquests of 
Aram first made known the people over whom he ruled, 
and the neighbouring nations called them Armides, and 
subsequently Armenians, from the name of their king.f 

His son and successor, Ara, fell in war with the 
Assyrian queen Semiramis. Armenia then became de- 
pendent on the Assyrian throne, though it was still 
governed by native princes. King Scavordi threw off 
the allegiance about the middle of the eighth century 
before Christ. His son Paroir joined Arbaces and 
Belesis, the governors of Media and Babylonia, in their 
revolt against Sardanapalus. After this the kings of 
Armenia were again independent sovereigns. In the 
reign of Haikak, the contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the fifth king in succession from Paroir, Shambat 
came into Armenia, from whom descended the great 
family of the Bagratians, which came to the throne of 
Armenia about the tenth century of our era. A corps of 
Armenians formed part of the Persian army in the ex- 

* Avdall i. 6. 
t Moses Chorenensis, p. 47— >49, ed. Whiston. 
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pedition of Xerxes against Greece about the middle of 
tke fifth century before our era. Vahey assisted Daxias 
in his war against the Macedonians, but fell in battle in 
the year B.C. 328. Armenia then became a Macedonian 
province. Afterwards it fell into the hands of the Sy- 
riansj but declared itself free, b. c. 190, on the defeat of 
Andochus, and was divided into two provinces ; i. e. Ar- 
menia Major and Armenia Minor. 

Armenia was a seat of continual contention among the 
Romans and Parthians. It was taken by the Sassanide 
kings of Persia a.d. 232, and by the Mohammedans in 
the year 855. Afterwards the country became a scene 
of contest between the Byzantine empire and the Turks. 
Armenia suffered severely from the insurrections of the 
Mongols, afterwards by the Mamalukes of Egypt, and 
lastly by the Ottomans. The Armenians are now a na- 
tion without a country or a home. Rather than endure 
the cruel persecutions from the Ottomans in the land of 
their fathers, they spread themselves all over Asia and 
Europe : as early as the year 1331, Armenian refugees 
came to Kameny, in Lusatia; and many have recently 
withdrawn to the Russian provinces south of the Cau- 
casus. There are now found Armenian merchants in 
India, in Persia, in Afghanistan, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and nearly all the countries of Europe. 

It is an opinion generally received, that Noah resided 
in Armenia, and there built the ark; and that from 
thence his sons departed to people the countries of the 
earth. 



GETHER. 



Gether> the third son of Aram, and grandson of Sfaein. 
Dr. Wells in a manner abandons the hope of markiBg 
oat the situation of Getfaer. But if we assign him the 
legion of Gedrosiay on the £r3rthrean Sea, between the 
Indus and Persia, then we shall find the sons of Shem 
settled in a circle around Mount Caucasus ; or^tUie 
head of the Indus, which lead^ to a very natural con- 
clusion, that this hndly did not migrate so much as 
those of Japheth and Ham. 

Gedrosia is designated by Strabo a barren province of 
Persia. As the Erythrean Sea^ on which it is situated, 
communicates with the Persian Gulf and that of Arabia* 
or the Bed Sea, it has often been mistaken by the an-^ 
cients, who by the word Erythrean understood indis^ 
criminately either the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. It 
received this name, which sigxufies redness, from the 
colour of its sand or waters. 

Gedrosia, now comprehending Ormus, Tize, and JLia, 
is bounded on the west by the Persian Gulf, on the south 
by the Arabian Sea, on the north by Mastia, and on the 
east by Kidge and Godel. 



MASH. 



Mash, or Mes, the fourth son of Aram^ called Meshecli 
1 Chron. i. \7, and Masoch in the LXX., is helieved bj 
Bochart to have inhabited Mount Masius in Mesopo- 
tamia, and to have given name to the rirer Mazacha, 
whose source is there. Stephanus names the inhabitants 
of the district Masieni, or Masinani. 

South of the Araxes are situated a range of mountains 
called by Colonel Monteith the Mosian (Masius) hills, 
some of which are covered with eternal snow, extending 
from the banks of the Araxes opposite Erivan, westward 
of the Euphrates. South-west of the Masius is Mount 
Nebed, or Neban ; and, according to St-Martin, the 
Niphates of the ancients* Towards the south of the 
Nebed are situated the Dzaghge hills, in which the 
Maurd-chai has its source. 

In the Masius or Mosian hills, west of Mount Ararat, 
and at a distance of twenty-seven miles towards the 
south from Kara-kulla on the Araxes, Colonel Monteith 
visited a lake of twenty-four miles in circumference, at 
the extraordinary elevation of six thousand feet At its 
western extremity a stream came frt>m it, passing Baya- 
zid and Maku, and then Ming into the Araxes. 



SAL AH. 



Salah, son of Aiphaxad. Salah was bom in the thirty* 
fifth yedr of his father, viz. a. m. 1693. £Le begat Ebear 
at thirty years old, a. m. 1723. He died aged 433 years, 
A. M. 2126, B. c. 1878. Salah is supposed to be the 
founder of the people of Susiana, originally called Susan- 
chites. This people came from beyond the Euphrates, 
to inhabit Samaria.* 

Susiana is situated west of Kedem, south of Persia^ 
and is bounded on the north-east by the Persian 6ulf> 
being eastward of Bassora, bordering on the Tigris. 

The proTince of Susiana received its name from the 
abundai^ce of lilies which are found there, as Su»an is 
the name of a lily in Hebrew, Susa, its chief toini, and 
the capital of the Persian empire, was built by Tithonus, 
the father of Memnon. Its walls were 120 stadia, ot 
more than 16i miles in circumference. The royal palace, 
where the kings of Persia usually spent the winter, and 
deposited their treasures, was built with white marble, 
and its pillars were covered with gpld and predoo^ 
stones. . Susa is now called Shousther, and is the capital 
of Chudstan. The tomb of Daniel is still shewn hereof 

• Ezra iv. 9. f D'Herbolet. 
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£bbr« or Heber, son of Salah, was bom a. m. 1723, b.c. 
2281. Several have been of opinion, that from Heber, 
Abmham and his descendants were called Hebrews. But it 
is much more probable that this name was given to Abra- 
ham andhis family, because they came from beyond (over) 
the Euphrates into Canaan ; Heber in the Hebrew sig- 
nifying beyond a passi^, i. e. the river Euphrates (or 
of some other river further east). Why should Abraham, 
who was the sixth in generation from Heber, take his 
name from this patriarch rather than from any other of 
bis ancestors. Why not rather from Shem, who is styled 
by Moses " the father of all the children of Eber.** He- 
ber is not in any circumstance extolled in scripture. 
Abraham is first called a Hebrew about ten years after 
his arrival in the land of Canaan, on occasion of the war 
with Chedorlamner. Both ancients and modems are 
divided on the question, whether the Hebrew tongue 
derives its name from Heber, and whether the confusion 
of languages at Babel was looked on as a punishment for 
the temerity of those who undertook to build this, tower. 
There seems reason to presume that Heber's posterity, 
which seemed to be designed by God for the stock of the 
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holy family .and the true religion, had no share in that 
undertaking, and consequently not in its punishment.* 

If Abraham were called a Hebrew because he came 
firom beyond the Euphrates, then the Hebrew language 
should be traced to the same origin. But if the Hebrew 
language were named from the paternal stock, then the 
descendants from that stock might also derive their ap- 
pellation from that origin. Why not apply the same 
train of reasoning to both subjects ? 

There is a great probability that the Hebrew language 
was spoken in Chaldea and Mesopotamia in Abraham's 
time; because when this patriarch came among the 
Canaanites, he was at no loss to make himself under- 
stood, or to understand the language of the country ; and 
when Jacob went from the land of Canaan into Mesopo- 
tamia, he understood and was himself understood without 
an interpreter. It is therefore improbable that the 
Hebrew language was so called because it was spoken 
beyond the Euphrates. 

JUDEA. 

Ebeb's posterity certainly peopled part of the land of 
Judea, whose capital was Jehus, or Jerusalem, " which 
signifies Vision of the Perfect, — ^to see, — a Vision, — per- 
fection," &c. 

Judea was anciently called the land of Canaan, or 
Palestine, — the land of promise — ^the land of Israel. It 

•Calmet 
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was not named Judea till after the Jews returned from 
the Babylonish captivity. Because the tribe of Judah 
was the principal^ the Jews, when returned from the 
captivity settled about Jerusalem, and in Judea, from 
whence they spread over the whole country. 

It has been observed in the introduction, that Judea 
was pe(^led by the posterity of Shem, previous to its 
falling into the hands of the Canaanites*. After this 
Judea appears to have been governed by the Canaanitish 
lungs, each in his respective city. When Joshua had 
conquered the country, he governed it as the Lord's vice- 
geient. The elders succeeded Joshua about fifteen years, 
after which the Israelites fell into a kind of anarchy 
for seven or eight years. They were governed by judges 
317 years ; then by kings, from Saul to the Babylonish 
captivity, 507 years. After the captivity, Judea conti- 
nued subject to the kings of Persia, then to Alexander 
the Great, and his successors ; sometimes to the kings of 
Syria, sometimes to the kings of Egypt. After the 
Maccabees they continued in possession of the sovereign 
authority till the time of Herod the Great, and afterwards 
the Bomans were masters of Judea. 

Pompey, sumamed the Great, one of the most cele- 
brated generals of the Roman commonwealth, overran 
Judea, and besieged and took the city of Jerusalem, a.m. 
3941, B.C. 63. 

Judea may be considered as divided into four parts— 
L The western district, Palestine. 2. The mountainous 

* See tbe article Canaan in Ham. 
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diftncty called tke hilly country, wbick the Babhins 
ifiect to call the king's moantaia ; whether becauae on 
the northern past of this mountain Jerosalem is situated. 
Off any other, ia not known. 3. East of these moimtains 
was the wilderness of Jndea, along the shore of the B^d 
Sea. 4. The TaUeys^ &c. west of Jemsaleai, towivds 
the Mediterranean. Judea, being the seat of reli* 
gion and of goveroment^ claimed many privileges. It 
was nolk lawful to intercalate the year out of Judea, while, 
they might do it in Judea;* nor was the sheaf of the 
first fruits of barley to be fetched from any other distdei 
than Jndea, and as near as might be to Jerusalem«f 
Jttdea probably derived its name from Judah, which 
tribe was settled in the south of the promised land, and 
maintained its kingdom after the northern tnbes had 
been exterminated. This circumstance tc^thev with 
that of Judea, may account for the general name of Jews 
being given to the Hebrew nation. 

Judea was one of the principal divisions of the Holy 
Land in the days of Christ. It induded from the 
MeditBTtanean Sea west, to the Dead Sea east, bounded 
north by Samaria, and south by £dom or the desert 
It is extremely mountainous in some parts, as from 
Hebron to Jerusalem. West ot these mountains is the 
principal extent of country,, but this has many hills : 
east of them lies the wilderness of Judea, stretching 
towards the Dead Sea. In this wilderness John the 
Baptist taught, and Christ was ten^ted> probaldy to- 

* Hieros Nid. foL 41. f BsJb. Ssabed, fol. 1 1^2. 
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wards the north of it« not far irom Jericho. Some paits 
of the wilderness wbto not absohrtely barren or unin- 
habited. OfoikeT parts the following is Dr. Oadyle*s 
diaseription, who visited the monastery of St Saba^ in 
the wilderness of Jodea. 

** The valley of St. Saba is an immense ehasm in a 
rifted monnta&n of marble : it is not only destitute of 
tarees, but of every other iq[)ecies of vegetation ; and its 
sole inhabitants^ except the wretched monks in the con- 
vent^ ere eagles> tigers^and wild Arabs, The monastery 
joois itself to the ro<^ on the ri^t> and stretches itself 
halfway across the valley. You enter from the top, 
and deso^d by several lights of steps and iron doors to 
the platform where the chorch is situated. The monks 
are oUiged to "fetch all liieir provisions from Jerusalem, 
and are subject to the eontinnal depredations of the 
Bedomns. The banditti only a fortnight before I was 
thei% had made an attack on the convent, plundered and 
set fire to the parts to which they could force thdr way, 
and murdered a considerable number of persons belong- 
ing to it. It would have been impossible for me to have 
accomplished my visit, had not the governor of Jerusa- 
lem furnished me with an escort of these very banditti, 
to protect me against their brethren." 

Chateaubriand describes this wilderness in truly 
melancholy terms : — ■*' I doubt whether any convent can 
be placed in a more dreary situation than the monastery 
of St. Saba. It is erected in the very ravine of the 
brook Kedron, which in this platfB is three or four hun- 
dred feet deep. This cJhaand b now dry, and only in 
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spring a muddy stream of reddish water flows along it. 

• You are shown three or four hundred skulls 

which belonged to re/tyuw«« murdered byinfidels 

As we advanced^ the aspect of the mountains continaed 
the same, — ^that is, white, dusky, without shade, without 
txee, without herbage, without moss." Such was the 
dreary scene of the ministrations of the " Cryer in the 
wilderness — Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make hi» 
paths straight." 

Richardson gives the following picture of Mount Zion. 
" At the time when I visited this sacred ground, one part 
of it supported a crop of barley ; another was unde^ing 
the preparation of the plough, and the soil turned up, 
consisted of stones and lime mixed together, such as i» 
usually met with in the foundations of ruined cities. It 
is nearly a mile in circumference, is highest towards the 
east ; falls down in broad terraces on the upper part of 
the mountain, and narrower ones on the side as it slopes 
towards the brook Kedron. The terraces at the bottom 
of the hill are still used as gardens, and are watered from 
the pool of Siloam. They belong chiefly to the inhabi- 
tants of the small village of Silp immediately opposite. 
Here we have the fulfilment of the prophecy — ' For 
your sakes shall Zion be ploughed as a field, and Jeru- 
salem become heaps.'* A few gardens still reniain on 
Mount Zion; the gardens of Gethsemane are still in a 
state of dreary cultivation ; the fences are broken down, 
and the olive trees decaying, as if the hands that dressed 

• Micah iii. 12. 
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and fed HBUfxa wtXB witbdimm. The MwuA of OMves, 
still letaming a lingering; veKdare, nourishes a few of 
those trees from which it takes itaname; but all aroood 
Jerosaiem the geneial aspect is Wglnjed and banen, the 
glass is withered, 4ihe bare rock looks throngli the scanty 
«mad> and the giaia itself^ like the starving progeny of 
faihiae, seems to doubt whether to oome to matunty or 
die in the ear/** 

The world, and Judea, in scriptare, are frequently 
synonymous terms. Hence Satan^ in the temptation of 
Christy is said to lead him up an exceeding high moun- 
taixi^ and show him all the kingdoms of the world. 
These words cannot be understood in a literal sense, as 
the highest mountaSn on the face of the globe could not 
suffice to make evident even one hemisphere of the earth, 
and €he edier must of necessity be darkness. But if we 
tekd the words in question to mean l^e land of Judea, 
and some of die surrounding nations, as it appears in 
Luke ii. 1, to signify the same, then the mountain de- 
seiibed by Abbe Maritif could have afforded the pros- 
pect in question. 'Speaking of it he says — " Here we 
enjoyed the most beaudHtd prospect imaginable. This 
pett of the mountain overlooks the mountains of Arabia, 
the country of Gilead, the country of the Amorites, the 
plains «fMoab, the plains of Jeiidho, the river Jordan, 
and the whole extent of the Dead Sea. It was here that 
the devil said to Ihe Bon of God, ' All these kingdoms 
will I give thee^ if tbeu wilt fall down and wonlop me 

• Richardson^s Travels, 1816-17-18. 
f Travels through Cyprns, &o. 
S3 
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Probably St. Matthew wrote haareU, wfaicb signifies the 
world, the earthy and often the land of Jadea only. — 
What renders this more probable is, that at this time 
Judea was divided into several kingdoms or governments,, 
under the three sons of Herod the Great; viz. Arche- 
laus, Antipas and Philip, which were not only called 
ethnarchs and tetrarchs in the gospels, but also kings.^ 



JERUSALEM. 

This city stands alone in its historical claims on our 
veneration. To no other city in the world can be ap- 
plied the designations by which it has been known from 
the most ancient times ; in no other have scenes taken 
place like those described in its annals ; and from no 
other have gone forth to the world light and intelligence 
like those which had their commencement in its sanc- 
tuaries. For more than a thousand years, it was the 
true though unacknowledged seat of civilization, by the 
eye of the world. For near two thousand more it has 
been viewed by the most enlightened nations of the 
earth, as the hallowed cradle of their faith; as the spot 
which witnessed the triumph of all that was dear to their 
souls ; and as the allowed prophetic type of that Eter- 
nal City in which the glorious anticipations of devout 
hope will have their perfect consummation. 

* See chap. ii. ^; xir. 9. Some further information, with a 
Chronological List of the Kings of Judea, will be given in the 
General Appendix to the second volume. 
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Palestine originally extended in length from north to 
south near two hundred miles, and firom eighty to fifteen 
in breadth from east to west. Though singularly rocky 
and mountainous, it was originally one of the most fertile 
provinces of the temperate zone ; a land, according to 
the sacred penman, " of brooks of water, of fountains, 
and depths that spring out of vaJlies and hills ; a land of 
wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
granates ; a land of oil-olive and honey ; a lan4 wherein 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not 
lack any thing in it ; a land whose stones axe iron, and 
out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass."'^ 

In the midst of this highly favoivred region stood the 
city of Jerusalem, destined to be the scene of so many 
retnarkable events. Its origin is lost in obscurity; but 
probably it was the Salem of Melchisedek [Shem], and 
built by that type of the Messiah: and as this ci^ was a 
type of the celestial Jerusalem, no less was its supposed 
founder a type of Jerusalem's immortal King — '^ of whose 
dominion there shall be no end." The Rabbins say, this 
name (Jerusalem) is composed of Jireh and Shalam. 
The first was the name given by Abraham to the place 
where he purposed to offer up Isaac; the latter, they say, 
was the name given to the royal residence of Melchi- 
sedek. Now, God, being unwilling to ofifend either of 
these patriarchs by adopting one name only, combined 
them, whence Jerusakm.f 

* Deut viii. 7 — 9. . 
f Berish Raliba. sect ix. Aruah in Jerasalem. 
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Joshua gare Jenisalem to Benfamin. H« tkew the 
king of Jenisalani in the famous battle dfGibeon: yet, 
it appears fi»iii other passagas, that the Jebuaitea oan- 
tinned to hold it till David's time* Aftar the Losd hed 
declared the city as the choice of his habitatioa and 
templcj it was considered the metropolis of the Jewii^ 
nation^ as belcmging to aU Israel in commoDi and not 
pix>perly to Benjamin or Judea.* 

The city of Jerusalem was built on faillSi and encom- 
passed with mountains^ in a strong barren soil, says Stmbo 
(Lib. xvi,), and about six hundred iiiiio^gs in lengtili. 
Adjacent to the city were the fonntaina Gihon and Biloam, 
and the brook Eednm. Also tiie wateis of fiJath^ which 
Pilate conveyed thmagh aqoedncto into the dty-f 

The andent city Jebus which David took ftam the 
Jebusites was not large : it stood upon a mmintein aoudi 
of where the temple afterwards stood. Here David built 
a new dty, whichhe called the City of David, where was 
the royal poiaee^ Between these moimtains lay the 
valley of MUlo, which David and Solonum filled up4 
In the reign of ManassA, there is mention of another 
city, called the aeeond. § 

The Maccabees considerabdy enlaiged Jerusakwi; aad 
Josefkhns speaks of a fourth hill, called Besedia, which 
Agrippa joined to the former; so that ^s city had never 
been so laisga as when attacked by the Bomans. It was 
then thirty-three furlongs in cireumfnnenee loar fimr and a 
half miles. Josephus informs us, that the wall which 

* Josephus de BeUo. lib. iu. cap. 6. f Ibid. Lib. ii. 15. 

t 1 EJasB, ix. I6y 34$ jL 217. d Chmi. xxxiii. 14. 
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Titas built round the city, in order to take it, was four 
mile9 and eight hundred and seventy paces in circum<- 
ference. Others admit of a much larger extent 

Hazael, king of Syria, advanced against Jemsalem 
▲.11. 3033, B.C. 97L Joash, king of Judah, ransomed 
the city with a great sum. He employed all the trea* 
sures of God's house and of the palace to satisfy Hazael ; 
notwithstanding which he sent against him the next year 
an army, which defeated Judah, took several princes and 
killed them, and* left Joash in a languishing state.^ 
Some years afterwards, Joash having rashly declared war 
against Amaziah, king of Israel, was defeated. Amaziah 
entered the city, took the treasiures of the temple and the 
royal palace, and demolished four hundred cubits of the 
city walls, a.m. 3178, B.C. 826.f 

Necho, king of Egypt, returning from his expedition 
against Carchemish, on the Euphrates, entered Jeru- 
salem, ▲.!£. 3394, B.C. 610. We do not know that Necho 
pillaged the city or the temple; but, he imposed a tax of 
one hundred talents of silver and ten talents of gold. 
Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoia^ 
chin, king of Judah, a.m.3398, b.c. 606, besieged Jeru- 
salem, then tributary to Egypt. Having taken the city, 
he left Jehoiachin there, whom he intended to have taken 
in irons to Babylon, but who remained at Jerusalem tri- 
butary, as he had previously been, to the king of Egypt. 
After three years, he took up arms against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who sent against him troops of Chaldeans^ 

• 2 Kings, xii. 17, xiv. 13; 2 Chron. xxiv. 24. 
f 2 King!, xiv. IS. 
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Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, who ravaged Jndea 
and led away captive three thousand and twenty-three 
Jews to Babylon, a.m. 340 1 . Four years afterwards T^ey 
entered Jerusalem and put Jehoiachin to death. Jehoia- 
chin's son succeeded him, but after three months and 
ten days, Nebuchadnezzar besieged the city and took it 
and carried its treasures to Babylon. Lastly, Nebuchad- 
nezzar took Jerusalem a fourth time, a.m. 34 16, b.c. d88, 
in the eleventh year of Zedekiah. 

After the captivity of Babylon, Jerusalem was rebuilt 
and peopled a.m. 3468, b.c. 536, which is the first year 
of the reign of Cyrus at Babylon. Alexander the Great, 
after he had taken Tyre, marched to Jerusalem, intend- 
ing to punish severely the inhabitants for their xeftisal to 
supply him with troops and money. The high-priest 
Jaddus went forth to meet the mighty conqueror, at- 
tended with the priests and people, and accompanied 
with all the imposing insignia of the Jewish religion. 
Alexander was so struck with the spectacle, that he par- 
doned the people, and adored the name of the Most 
High, and sacrificed unto the Lord in the temple, ac- 
cording to the directions of Jaddus. The book of Daniel 
was shown to him, and the passages pointed out in which 
it was foretold the king of Grrecia should overcome the 
king of Persia. With this, as the historian Josephns 
says, he was well satisfied. 

After the death of that prince, Jerusalem remained 
under the kings of Egypt. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, took 
the city by stratagem a.m. 3684^ b.c. 320, and, if we 
believe Aiisteus and Jos^pluut, carried away captive 
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100,000 m6Q. Antiocbus Epiphaues, brother and suc- 
cessor to Seleucus, came to Jerasalem, and was received 
tlieie by Jaaon» who bad usurped tbe bigb-priesthood.^ 
Three years after, being informed that Jerusalem had ex- 
pressed great joy on a report that be bad been killed in 
£gypt> he came agEunst the city, besieged it, pillaged it 
and the temple, and slew 80,000 men. Two years after, 
he sent to Jerusalem ApoUonius, with secret orders to 
pillage and bum the city, who effectually accomplished 
his design. Thus tbe city of Jerusalem, deprived of its 
inhabitants, was left to the Gentiles. The year follow- 
ing, A.M. 3837, the sacrifices were interrupted in the 
temple, tbe statue of Jupiter Olympus was placed on 
tbe altar, and the abomination of desolation was erected 
in the house of God.f 

Aifter the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, a.d. 70, 
its history presents us with little else than a series of 
struggles and desolations. Adrian completed the des- 
truction of the Jews and tbdjr city as far as possible. 
He even forbade them entering Jerusalem on pain of 
death, aj). 134 to 179. This state of things continued 
till the reign of Constantine, au>. 306-- 337. %Helena, 
mother of Constantine, built many churches in Judea 
and Jerusalem about a.p. 326. 

For tbe sake of brevity, the subsequent history of this 
city is given in a chronological form. 

* 2 Maccabees ii. 21, 22. 

f 1 Maoeaben i G2. For tbe sieges of tbe €afy bj Pompey, 
Vespasiaxi, and Titas, &c. see tbe Appendix to Vol. II. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THB MODERN HISTORY OF JERUSALEM. 
A. D. 

613 Jerusalem revolted and was taken by Chosroes 
King of the Persians, who slew 90,000 of the in- 
habitants, and demolished to the utmost of his 
power whatever the ChristiaBS had venerated. 

626 Heraclius defeated Chosroes, and Jerusalem was 
recovered again to the Greek emperors. 

636 Jerusalem was taken by Caliph Omar, after a 
siege of four months. 

868 Conquered by Ahmed, sovereign of Egypt. 

905 Retaken by the Caliphs of Bagdad. 

936 Mahomet Ikschid, sovereign of Egypt, took the 

city. 
984 Ortok, a Turk, took it from the Egyptians. 

1076 Meles Schah, a Seljucide Turk, took the Holy 
City. 

1099 Jerusalem was taken by the Crusaders, under 
Godfrey of Bouillon, July 15th, who was elected 
king, and was succeeded by his brother Baldwin, 
who died in 1118. 

1188 Saladin, Sultan of the East, captured the city, 
assisted by the treachery of Raymond, count of 
Tripoli, who was found dead in his bed on the 
morning of the day on which he wto to have deli- 
vered up the city. 

1242 It was restored to the Latin princes, by Selim 
Ismael, emir of Damascus. 

1291 The Sultan of Egypt obtained possession, and 
held it until 1382. 
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1517 Selim> the Taikish Sultan^ reduced Egypt and 

Syria, including Jerusalem. 
1534 His son, Solyman, built the present walls. It 

still continues under the Turkish government. 



PRESENT STATE OF JERUSALEM. 

On looking from Mount Moriah, the spectator beholds 
an amphitheatre of rocks, stretching before and on either 
side of him, not a point of which is without some claim 
on his veneration, or can be viewed without awakening the 
most solemn recollections. On the east, stretching about 
a mile from north to south, rises the tocky ridge of Olivet; 
on the central pinnacle of whose three peaks, stands the 
chapel said to mark the spot of our Lord s ascension. 
Between these mountains and the city, once flowed the 
brook Kedron, a broad torrent, the annual birth of the 
winter snows and tempests. Towards the west appears 
the stem and gloomy mountain of Calvary, divided from 
the city by the melancholy Golgotha ; and on the south 
rises the Mountain of Corruption, the scene of the abo* 
minations by which Israel and its kings stored up for 
themselves so much tribulation against the day of wrath. 
At the foot of this mountain, so fraught with dismal as- 
sociations, lies the valley of Hinnom, the Jewish Ge^ 
henna, one of the scripture names for hell ; and the 
traveller, as he views the dark and sterile precipices by 
which it is inclosed, may imagine that he hears the 
shrieks of the innocent victims who were there made to 

T 
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pags through the fire to Moloch. If, on the other hand, 
he cross the valley of Kedron, and ascend Mount Olivet, 
he commands a full view of the whole of the space occu- 
pied hy Jerusalem, and Ziqh rises before him, deprived 
of her glory, but still venerable as one sacred to the Al- 
mighty's presence. The City of David has left no trace 
of its former splendour ; but the bold rocks that held it 
up, as it were, a spectacle to the earth, still rest on their 
everlasting foundations. It is not a feeling of solitude 
or desertion which takes possession of the mind, as the 
eye contemplates this imposing scene ; it is rather that 
which rises on finding some spot, long familiar to the 
thoughts as the habitation of hallowed friends, become 
the possession of strangers. On the site of Solomon's 
temple now stands the mosque of Omar, the most con- 
spicuous object in the scene. Contrasted with this tem- 
ple of Mohammedan^ worship, appears the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; while the spacious Armenian convent, 
the gate of St Stephen, and numerous other objects, and 
the round-topped houses, serve at once to fill up the 
view, and characterize it as one of the most interesting 
in the world. 

It was firom Jerusalem that the light of nations was 
to be sent forth ; it was within its hallowed precincts the 
great sacrifice of reconciliation was to be offered up: 
and there, in answer to the voice of prophecy, did Christ 
die, and thence vras carried to the kingdoms of the earth 
the -saving message of mercy. But the fate of this once 
glorious city is now sealed. In the period immediately 
succeeding the death of our Lord, the elements of 
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disorder^ which had hitherto been kept under, tore down 
the last remaining barriers to apostate licentioosness. 
The rancour of the Pharisee and Sadducee gave way to 
the madness of fanatics, whose thirst for blood kept tlieir 
daggers in perpetual employ. Both by day and by 
night the roads and streets were infested with their emis- 
saries ; and at the expected signal, the whole band would 
assemble to assault the almost defenceless city. 

Jerusalem, however, still retains signs of that remark- 
able destiny which for three thousand years has made 
her the most venerable of cities, and for a considerable 
portion of that time, venerable to all for the association 
of religious ideas. The Jew, the Christian, the Moham- 
medan, all acknowledge that she stands upon holy 
ground : all have temples of peculiar sacredness within 
her walls ; and each finds in the history of his religion 
the name Jerusalem associated with its greatest struggles 
and its greatest triumphs. The Turks drain a poor 
revenue from the Jews of the city, whose thoughts are 
wholly occupied with a perpetual series of superstitions. 
Their number is about 10,000, and they exhibit in their 
persons and dwellings the lowest degree of imaginable 
degradation, and squalid wretchedness. 

" The sight of a poor Jew in Jerusalem," says Dr. 
Richardson,^ "has in it something particularly affect- 
ing. The hearts of this wonderful people, in whatever 
clime they rove, still turn to it, as their promised rest. 
They take pleasure in her ruins, and would lick the very 

• TinvelSy ToL % p. 266. 
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dust for her sake. Jerusalem is the centre, round about 
which the exiled sons of Judea build in airy dreams the 
mansions of their future greatness. In whatever part of 
the world he may live, the heart of the Jew is, when 
gathered home to his fathers, to be buried at Jerusalem. 
They return from Egypt, from Spain, from Portugal, 
from Barbary, and other countries among which they 
may have been scattered ; and when, after all their long- 
ings and struggles up the steeps of life, we see them, 
poor, and blind, and naked, in the streets of their once 
happy Zion, he must have a cold heart that can remain 
untouched amidst their sufferings, or without uttering a 
prayer, that the light of a reconciled countenance would 
shine upon them, and the Day Star of Bethlehem arise in 
their hearts." 



Thou lovely Jerusalem ! 



Though desolate thou art, 
Thy honour'd name enshrined shall be. 
In every Christian's heart 

Though th* harp of Jesse's son now ]ie» 

Neglected, mute, and still, 
Yet Abraham's God cannot forget 

His own most holy hill. 

The silver trumpet yet shall wake 

In thee a joyful sound ; 
Thy golden altars be once more 

With sweetest incense crown'd. 

Yet not the blood of bulls or goats 
That shall be offer'd there ^ 
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But the sweet incense of the heart, 
In notes of praise and prayer. 

And He whose presence dwelt be^een 

The cherubim of gold, 
Shall in his bright pavilion come, 

As he was wont of old. 

For Israel's King of David's line,— 

The crown'd, the cmdfied, — 
Who languish'd in Gethsemane, 

And who on Calvary died : 

Yes, he shall come, and gather in, 

Of every dime and hue. 
Barbarian, Scythian, Indian, Greek, 

The Gentile, and the Jew, 

But he who is the Light and Life, 
On the living throne shall dwell ; 

His brightest crown salvation is. 
His name InmianueL 

And down the streets of purest gold. 

Bright as transparent glass. 
Diffusing health and happiness 

O'er nations as they pass,— 

The everlasting streams of life, 

Their healing waters pour; 
And he who tastes those crystal floods 

Shall faint with thirst no more. 

M, BromkOl. 
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PELE G. 



Pbleo, or Phaleg^ son of Eber, bom a.m. 1757, b.c« 
2247. Scripture says, his father named him Peleg, 
signifying division, because in his time the earth was 
divided. Whether Noah had begun to distribute the earth 
among his descendants some time before the building of 
Babel; or, that Peleg was bom the year that Babel was 
begun; or, that Eber, by a spirit of prophecy, named his 
son Peleg some years before that time; or, that the name 
was given him at a later period of his life as a com- 
memorative appellation on recollection, is not certainly 
known. On these questions it may be remarked, that 
Peleg was bom not above one hundred years after the 
deluge; but, it should seem that the number of men was 
not then sufficient for an undertaking like that of Babel. 
Again, Joktan, brother of Peleg, had already thirteen 
sons at the time of the dispersion, after the confusion at 
Babel. Peleg being bom in the thirtieth year of Eber, 
it is almost impossible that his brother Joktan should 
have such a number of children at the birth of Peleg. 
It seems, therefore, that he was not bom at the time of 
the dispersion. To this it may be answered, that Moses 
has enumerated the thirteen sons of Joktan by anticipa- 
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tion^ though they were not bom till after the confusion 
of Babel; but, as they possessed a large country, it was 
convenient to notice and to name them^^mong the other 
descendants of Noah, who participated in the provinces of 
the east. However this were, at the age of thirty years 
Peleg begat Reu, and died at the age of two hundred and 
thirty-nine.* 

Dr. Adam Clarke adds, that this division took place 
about one hundred years after the flood, when the earth 
was divided among the sons of Noah. There are some 
of opinion, that a physical division, and not a political 
one is what is intended here, viz. a separation of con- 
tinents and islands from the main land ; the earthy parts 
having been united in one great continent previous to 
the days of Peleg : and this appears most likely, for what 
is said in verse the fifth, appears to be spoken by way of 
anticipation. 

• Calmet. 



JOKTAN. 



JoKTANy eldest son of £ber, had for his portion all the 
land vhich lies " fiom Mesha as thou goest unto Se- 
phar, a mount of the east " [or Kedem]. 

Mesha is supposed to be where Masius was situated^ 
in Mesopotamia ; and Sephar is in the country of the 
Sephanraim, or Sepharenians^ or Sapiores, or Sterapores^ 
for all these denote the same ; i. e. a people which, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, was placed between the Colchians 
and the Modes. Now this was the province which 
Moses commonly describes by the name of Eedem, or 
the east. We find traces in this country of the names of 
the sons of Joktan ; which is a further confirmation of 
this opinion. The Arabians believe that their country 
was originally peopled by Joktan, the son of £ber, and 
brother of Peleg ; who, after the division of languages, 
came and dwelt in this peninsula of Asia, which might 
take name from Jarab, the son of Joktan, or fiK>m a large 
plain in the province of Tehema, called Arabat. These 
ancient Arabians lived here without mingling with other 
people, till Ishmael son of Abraham and Hagar, and his 
sons settled here, who mixed with them, and were called 
Mos-Arabes, i. e. mixed Arabiani^. 
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The language and manners of this people are so capa- 
ble of explaining many passages of scripture^ that it is 
a great pity their history is so little known among us. 
The Arabs derive their remotest origin from Heber, 
whom they call Houd, and who, at a distance of four 
generations, was the father of Abraham. He settled, say 
they, in the southern parts of Arabia, and died there, 
about eighteen hundred and seventeen years before Christ. 
His son Joktan, named by the Arabs Kahtan, being 
the father of a numerous family, became also the first 
sovereign of the country. His posterity peopled the 
Peninsula, and from him many tribes of Arabs boast 
their descent. They say, also that their country, Arabia,, 
derives its name from Jarab, one of his sons."* 

The Arabians are by their own writersf distinguished 
into two classes, the old and the modem tribes. Among 
the former, which are suj^osed to be now entirely extinct, 
we find enumerated the tribes of Ad, Thamond, Tasni, 
Jadis, the (ancient) tribe Jorkan, and Amalek» The 
names of these tribes now only survive in vague tradi- 
tions. Thus, Sheddad, of the tribe of Ad, is said to have 
founded the magnificent city and garden of I rem, which 
are often alluded to in eastern poetry, and fancied still to 
exist, though now miraculously hid firom view by im- 
passable deserts. The present or modem Arabians are 
by their own historians divided into pure or genuine 
in8titutions,and naturalised Arabs. The former date their 
origin from Kahtan (the Joktan of the Old Testament), 

* Calmet f Abulfiuraj, Hist Dynast p. 100. 
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and the latter from Adnan, a descendant of Ishmael, the 
son of Abraham and Hagar.* 

The Arabians have various traditions among them of 
scripture personages and events. They relate adventures 
of Abraham, their progenitor^ of Moses, of Jethro, and 
Solomon, and of others. They have seen originated in 
their country the modes of religion to which a great por- 
of mankind adhere, the Jewish, the Christian, and the 
Mohammedan. 

The Arabians say, that Joktan, son of £ber, having 
settled in Yemen, erected a kingdom there, and was the 
first monarch of the country. His son, Jarab, succeeded 
him. He introduced the Arabian language, which took 
name from him, as did the whole country. The third 
son was Jaschab, the fourth son was Abd-al-Schams. His 
descendants reigned in Yemen above two thousand years 
before the rise of Mohammedanism, f 

• See the Supplement f See BibL Orient 



SONS OF JOKTAN. 



ALMODAD, the first son of Joktan, whose '' dwelling 
was from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of 
die east.* 

SHELEPH> the second son of Joktan. 

HAZARMAVETH, the third son of Joktan. There is 
a city called Azarmoth in Armenia. Some helieve that 
the Sarmatse were named from Asarmoth^ or Hazarmath, 
son of Joktan. 

JERAH, or J ARE, the fourth son of Joktan. 

HADORAM, the fifth son of Joktan. 

UZAL, the sixth son of Joktan. Some geographers 
have placed him and his descendants in Arahia Felix. 
From Uzal the Latins have formed Auzal, and call 
Myrrh Augaritu a kind of myrrh that comes from that 
country.* 

* Pliny lib. xii. cap. 6. 
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DIKLAH, the seventh son of Joktan. His descendants 
have been placed in Arabia Felix, which abounds wiUi 
palm trees called Diklah. 

OBAL, or EBAL, eighth son of Joktan, is generally 
placed in part of Arabia. • - 

ABIMAEL, ninth son of Joktan, according to some, 
dwelt in Arabia ; by others he is placed in Armenia : 
but where facts cannot be ascertained, conjecture is 
endless. 

SHEBA, the tenth son of Joktan. Bochart places him 
in Arabia Felix ; others think he should be placed in 
Armenia. It is probable that they were his descendants 
who fell upon Job's cattle, and took them away. 

OPHIR, the eleventh son of Joktan. It cannot be 
doubted but that the country of Ophir was peopled by 
him or his immediate descendants. There is great diver- 
sity of opinion concerning thCsOphir, to which Solomon 
sent his fleet. The limits of this work will not allow the 
insertion of the many learned and ingenious remarks which 
this question has originated ; but the reader may con- 
sult Mr. Bruce's Travels; Huetius's Dissertations; 6ro« 
tius on 1 Kings, ix. 28; Josephus, Ant. Lib. viii. c. 2; 
Bochart and Calmet; and Major Willford's Account of 
the Land of Chabila.'^ 

* Ste 1 Kings, xxii. 49; 2 ChroD. viii. 18, ix. 10. 
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HAVIIiAH, the ttreliUi sfm of Joktan is aupposed t^ 
hare inhalntod the cotiiitry en<som^a6sed by tlie rivet 
Piflon, or Phasis.* 

JOBAB^ the thirteenth soa of Joktan. 



" These are ihe sons of Joktan, and their dweilintf 
place was from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a 
nx>iuitain in the east" [Kedem]. 

This expression, "as thou goest untd Sephar/' draiotes 
a journey of a day, or of a few days, at most; wheJeas a 
journey of tnany weeks, if not months, intifflrrenes between 
Mesha or Mount Masius in Armetda, and Sephar in 
Kedem ; — a strange mode of particularizing a district. 

We read that mankind departed from Kedem ; in our 
translation ''the east." There are several districts in 
scripture so called. Some were, in a manner, close to 
Syria* But for this Kedem we must direct our re- 
searches to a countiy far east of Babylonia, since the in- 
habitants of Babylonia came thither after a long journey 
from the east. Observe, therefore, — 

1, Kedem was a mountainous country. We read,f 
'' as thou goest unto Sephar, a mountain of Kedon." To 
the same purpose Balaam says,{ ^ Balak hath brought 
me iiom the mountains of Kedem." 

2. We must find a mountain named Sephareh, in a 
suitable district, to mark it decisively. - Dr. Wells hay 
laid down Mount Sephar in his map west of the river 

« Gea. ii. 1 1. f Gen. x. 30. % NomtK Mxiii. 7. 
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Indm, but east of Ih^ Caspian Sea ; and this situatiofi is 
decidedly thut of a town named Sephar, marked in the 
maps ; I suppose die place from whence came the Se^ 
phamtes^ or a people of the two Sephars, associated with 
Cuthah [Ethiopia].* It appears also that Herodotus 
mentions these Sepharvaim, Mel. cap. 40« where he says, 
'' To the east, beyond Persia and Media, are the Sape- 
rians, or Sepharins, and the Colchians in the country 
beyond it." This situation ^;rees with that we hare 
assigned to Sephar or Seppara, which is to the east, 
beyond Persia. The word Sepher signifies a book, book- 
town ; and it is very likely that this place is named 
among the writers of antiquity, Biblos, Pantibiblos, 
book-town. It was probably a iteat of learning, a college, 
or university. It gave early kings to Chaldea ; Berosus 
mentions Amillarus, from the city of Pantibiblos ; also 
Amenon, Megalanus, and Daus ; to whom Apollodorus 
adds ^dorachus; hence it is inferred that this must 
have been an important town, a town of religious 
and regular study. Besides this, Berosus says, Sisu- 
thrus, previous to the flood, was ordered to bury some 
writings in the City of the Sun at Sippara (the Sephar, 
Sephareh, or Sepher of Moses) . Afterwards, his descen- 
dants were ordered to dig up these writings from Sippara, 
and communicate their contents, which they did. Might 
not the place from this circumstance obtain the name of 
the City of Books? This city was near to where 
the ark rested, which Berosus says was one of the Cor- 
cyrean [Caucasian] mountains in Armenia. f 

• 3 Kings xviiL 34, f Calmet 
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The reader will judge, whether this disposition of the 
fisunilies of Shem may not plead great probability in its 
behalf; especially when we consider the uninterrupted 
tradition, that Shem built and resided in Bamyan, which 
is, in a manner, the centre of the circle occupied by his 
family. 

There still remains the district east of Asia to be 
occupied, and in some degree the north-east. But we 
should remember that Noah was, after the deluge, the 
father of a numerous family, and these we most allow 
room for somewhere on the continent. 

Moreover, we ought not strictly to station one family, 
as to suppose that none of the other families mingled 
with it, either at first, or in process of time. Beyond all 
doubt, individuals accompanied friends, or visited colo- 
nies on various occasions, and sometimes also settled 
with them; thereby mixing together, and losing all 
remembrance of their distinctions and diversities. 
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GENEALOGY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 

JESUS CHRIST, 

OF THE LINE OF 8HBM, 



FROM 


B. C. 3442, A. M. 

Pharez 


iaa8;TOB.C. 4/ 


* A. M. 4000. 


Shem 


Asa 


Abiud 


Arphaxad 


Esroxn 


Jehosaphat 


Eliakim 
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Judah 


Abia 
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CHRIST. 



* I have here placed the birth of Christ four years earlier than 
the usual computation, (which is deficient not less then four years,) 
BO that the present year, 1837, should be according to strict chro- 
U3 
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No per&on (says Dr. A. Clarke), ever bom, could 
boast in a direct line a more iUostrious ancestry than 
Jesus Christ. Among his progenitors, the regal, sacer- 
dotal, and prophetic offices existed in all their glory. 
David the most renowned of sovereigns, was king and 
prophet. Abraham, the most perfect character in all 
antiquity, whether sacred or profane, was priest and 
prophet. But the three offices were never united, except 
in the person of Christ, who alone was prophet, priest, 
and king ; and possessed and executed these offices as 
no human being ever did or ever could. 

As the principal business of a prophet was to make 
known the will of God, according to certain partial com- 
munications received from heaven ; so Jesus, who lay in 
the bosom of the Father, and who was intiihately ac- 
quainted with all the mysteries of the eternal world, 
came to declare the divine nature and its counsels to 
mankind.^ As the business of a priest was to offer 
sacrifices to God, in order to make an atonement for the 
sins of the people; so Christ was consti^ied a high-priest 

nological predsioii, 1841. The birth of Christ was not emplojed 
as an sera until the reign of Justinian in the sixth century. But 
Dionysius, a Roman Abbot, at irhose persuasion that emperor was 
induced to patronize it, probahly not possessing any correct or 
extensive literature, miscalculated its period four years ; and the 
venerable Bede, in haste to subscribe to an event so honourable 
and important to Christianity, afterwards introduced it into Britain, 
and thus established the error. 

« John i. I a 
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to inake^ by the sacrifice of himself, an atonement for the 
sins of the whole world. ^ As the office of a king was to 
reign over, protect, and defend the people committed to 
his care by Divine providence ; so Christ is set upon 
Sion, having the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
nttermost parts of the earth for his possessions f. Of the 
righteousness, peace, and increase of whose government 
there shall be no end:(. And lastly, as king he leads 
captivity captive, binds and casts out the strong man 
ajrmed, spoils his goods, and extends the sway of the 
sceptre of righteousness, subdues and destroys sin, and 
reigns Lord over all the powers and faculties of the hu- 
man soul. So that " as sin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign, through righteousness, unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.§ 



— ^_«„_«__- « Peace on earth; 

GI017 to God on high ! A Saviour bom — 
A Saviour born, to teach the way to heaven, 
And found a church immoveable on earth; 
To arrest the hand of judgment, and atone 
For sinful man ; in one dread sacrifice 
To break death's iron sway, and then ascend 
In glorious triumph to his throne on high, 
And reign through one unchanged eternity." 

VidymiM Secundus, 



•John ii. 2. f Ps. ii. 6. X Isa. is. 7. § Bom. v. 21. 
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REMARKS ON DANIEL, Chap. VII. Vbb. 3—8. 



*' And four great beasts camf up from the sea, diverse one from 
another. The first was like a lion, and had eagles' wings. I 
beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, and it was lifted 
up from the earth, and made stand upon the feet as a man, 
and a man's heart was given to it. And, behold, another beast, 
a second, like to a bear, and it raised up itself on one side ; and 
it had three ribs in the mouth of it, between the teeth of it : and 
thej said thus unto it. Arise, devour much flesh. After thb I 
beheld, and lo another, like a leopard, which had upon the back 
of it four wings of a fowl ; the beast had also four heads, and 
dominion was given to it. After this I saw in the night vi- 
sions, and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terriUe, and 
strong exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth : it devoured 
and bfake in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of 
it; and it was diverse from all the beasts that were before it; and 
it had ten horns. I considered the horns, and, behold, 'there 
came up among them another little horn, before whom there 
were three of the first horns plucked up by the roots; and, be- 
hold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes of man, and a mouth 
speaking great things." — See the whole chapter. 

** The first was like a lion, with eagle s wings/' &c. The 
most noble animals, we notice, are used to represent the 
empire of Nebuchadnezzar, corresponding with the 
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golden bead of the former vision ; «nd it may be ob- 
senred that every things both in scriptare and in the re- 
mains of ancient and profane history, gives ns the most 
megnificent idea of Babylon. Her king, as Daniel ob- 
serves, ''was grown, and become strong ; &r his great- 
ness was grown and reached onto heaven, and his do- 
minion to the end of the earth." By the eagle's wings 
given to this lion-like beast, no doabt the rapidity of the 
conquests of Nebuchadnezzar is intended to be repre- 
sented ; and if they extended any thing like as far as 
ancient authors tell, — from Spain to India, — he must 
have been the greatest conqueror that ever lived. The 
prophet tells us that the wings were cut 'off, and the 
beast made to stand erect like a man, nay, that a man's 
heart was given him. The history of the event could 
alone explain what this means. Daniel has, howe\'er, 
himself recorded sufficient to clear up this mystery. 

It was in one monarch chiefly that the glory and 
fllxength of the Babylonian empire existed. Nebuchad- 
nezzar raised it to its eminence, and it began to fall with 
great rapidity after his death. Like a ravening eagle, 
the conqueror had fled from one end of the heavens to 
the other after his prey ; but it pleased God, by an un- 
usual dispensation of his providence and grace, to hum- 
ble and convert him. He was then no longer a ravenous 
bird, flying after his prey ; but appeared the true mon- 
arch of the creation, a reasonable and intelligent being, 
a beneficent minister of both God and man. Nebuchad- 
nezzar speaks like a beast when he orders all his sub- 
jects, on pain of the burning fiery furnace, to worship 
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die golden image he hsA set up ; but be bad lost his 
beutial cbaiacter^ and speaks as if be bad a beart of flesh 
giren onto bim^ when we read bis imperial proclamatioB 
to all bis subjects, which forms the fourth chapter of the 
book of Daniel, concluding with these remarkable words, 
— " Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise and extol and honour 
the King of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his 
ways judgement ; and those who walk in pride he is able 
to abase. "i^'* 

" And behold, a second, like to a bear,'' &c. This 
beast, the reader will know from the former vision, repre- 
sents the empire of the Medes and Persians. The beast, 
the prophet tells us, raised itself up on one side. This 
the event explained. The Medes and Persians appear 
as a united nation when they overthrew the Babylonians ; 
but the Persians, with their renowned prince Cyrus, seem, 
even then to have had much the ascendancy, and diey 
soon prevailed so much that we hear little mention of 
the Medes.f The three ribs which the beast was seen 
devouring between his teeth, are thought by the ablest 
commentators to signify the three kingdoms of Babylon, 
Lydia, and Egypt, which were the chief conquests of the 
Persians. The predominance of this empire may be 
dated from the year 538 b.c, when Cyrus took Babylon } 
and it ended in the year b.c. 331, when the Persian 
king Darius was entirely defeated by Alexander the 
Great, whose empire is next repre8en|«di;t 

* See the article « Nimrod." f See the article << MadaS.'^ 

; See the Article *< Blam.*' 
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*' And I bebeld, and lo a leopard, which had upon its 
bock four wings of a fowl/ &c. The addition of four 
wings of a bird to such an animal, is certainly well cal- 
culated to represent the rapid and decisive movements of 
Alexander the Great, whose conquests established the 
Ukird universal empiie. Nothing, it has been observed, 
could be swifter than the conquests of Alexander, who 
ran through all the countries from lUyricum and the 
Adriatic Sea, to the Indian Ocean and the river Ganges, 
not $0 much fighting as conquering, and in twelve years 
subjugated to himself part of Europe, all Asia, as well as 
Egypt in Africa.* The four heads of this beast were 
also explained by the event. The empire established by 
Alexander fell, after his death, into the hands of four of 
his g^erals, who erected four separate kingdoms out of 
conquests; Cassander taking Macedonia and Greece; 
Lysimachus, Thrace and Bithynia; Ptolemy, Egypt; 
and Sdeucus, Syria, f Thus this third empire existed 
under four heads very soon after its formation : but be- 
Ibre the incarnation of our Lord, they had all been sub- 
dued and swallowed up by the far mightier empire of the 
Romans, the fourth and last kingdom of men concerning 
whom the vision before us shews us many interesting 
particulars. X 

'* After this, I saw in the night visions, and behold a 
fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong exceeding- 
ly," &c. The Roman empire was far more powerful and 
terrible to its neighbours than any of the former empires^ 

• Bishop Newton. f See Dantel viii. 21, 22. 

} See the article <" Kittim." 
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The conquesto also of its desokting arms were iar more 
lasting ; and tbe snbjection in wbich it held for ages all 
the nations of the cinlized world is well represented hy 
this tenible beast» devouring and breaking in pieces, and 
stamping the residue with his feet 

*' The ten horns are ten kings that shall arise, and 
another shall arise after them." Let us then fellow down 
the history of these times, and see how these emblems 
have been fulfilled. The mighty empire of Rome was> 
existing in aU its strength, at the time of our Saviour's 
birth. It had been recently changed from a republic to 
a monarchy. Augustus Cnsar, of whom we read in the 
commencement of the New Testament, was the first 
emperor. Tiberius, under whose authcmty, exercised by 
Pontius Pilate, the great Redeemer suffered, when his 
soul was offered for the sins of his people^ wttB the second 
Roman Emperor. These Caetars continued masters of 
the world for several ages, and may truly be said to have 
trampled it under their feet Their power, however, after 
having been on the decline for many years, was at last 
lotaDy destroyed, a j>. 476. 

Now, as the angel explained to Danael, out of this 
kingdom, ten horns (or kingdoms) would arise ; it must 
be our care then to learn which these ten kiugdoma 
were, in order to distingiBsh the eleventh, which is to 
make so great a figure in the last stage of the historj of 
mankind. In numbering the ten kingdoms which sprang 
out of tiie Roman empire, Mr. Faber, a late author on 
this subject, has pointed them out very satis&ctorily. 
Mr. Faber's account is as foUows :— ^^ The historian 
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Machiavel^ whom I cannot but consider as the best^ be* 
cause the most unprejudiced judge of the manner in which 
the Roman empire was divided, very undesignedly (as 
Bishop Chandler remarks), little thinking what he was 
doing*, reckons up the ten primaiy kingdoms as follows : 
"1. The Ostrogoths, in Mesia; 2. the Visigoths, in 
Pannonia; 3. the Sueves and Alans, in Gascoigne and 
Spain; 4. the Vandals, in Africa; 5. the Franks, in 
France ; 6. the Burgundians, in Burgundy ; 7. the He- 
mli and Turingi, in Italy ; 8. the Saxons and Angles, 
in Britain; 9. the Huns, in Hungary; and, 10. the 
Lombards, at first upon the Danube, afterwards in Italy." 
The self-same catalogue is exhibited by that excellent 
chronologist. Bishop Lloyd, in his Dissertation on the 
Propheciesf • This is the aetual division of the Roman 
empire among the different invaders, from whom the pre- 
sent nations of Europe have sprung; and it is among these, 
of course, that we-are to trace the rise of the little horn. 

When Daniel had beheld the judgement of the little 
horn, he was much troubled, and therefore took courage 
and went up to one of the glorious beings who stood \>y, 
and enquired wherefore the happy spirit that was in the 
train of the Messiah, laid open to Daniel the whole his- 
toiy of the corruptions of the Christian church, their rise, 
their pr<^;re8s, their amazing enormity, their subversion, 
and total demolition. | With these wonderful predic- 

* He was an infidel, and particularly hated the Christian 
religion. 
t Vol. i. p. 93. + Daniel vii. 15-28. 

W 
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tions we axe all nearly connected^ Wause the awful 
times of which they speaks we have reason to believe, 
are just at hand ; and none of us know how soon we may 
be involved in the distresses which are here foretold. 

The Roman empire, we have seen, was to be broken 
up and divided into ten kingdoms, soon after its founda- 
tion. Of these ten kingdoms, denominated horns, was 
to arise one little horn. This little horn was to conquer 
and usurp the dominion of three of the ten horns : afber 
this it was to go on and increase, until it had obtained a 
peculiar kind of power and jurisdiction over the other 
seven horns. This little horn was to become great and 
powerful, vain, and cruel, and bloody, and idolatrous 
and a vile persecutor against the true servants of the 
living God ; this wicked and cruel dominion was to con^ 
tinue a time, and times, and half a time. A time here 
agnifies a Jewish year, which consisted only of 360 
days ; the times will then signify twice 360 days, and 
half a time will sigpufy half of 360 days, or 180 days. 
But a day in the language of prophecy, is put for a year. 
If, therefore, we add these numbers together, they will 
be thrice 360 years, and 180 years ; or exactly 1260 
years, for the continuation of this bloody and tyrannical 
power, at the end of which period it will be completely 
and everlastingly destroyed. 

This little horn was to arise unperceived, and subdue 
three of the ten horns. The bishop of Rome» in a sort 
of secret and imperceivable manner, did arise and subdue 
three of the ten horns ; and it is extremely remarkable, 
that on becoming master of those three states, he as- 
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/ttnned a triple crown^ which he has worn ever since,-*- 
Tfais is truly wonderful. Now the bishop was to retain 
bis power over the three states^ and his influence over 
the other seven kingdoms, 1260 years. If we knew ex- 
actly when to begin to reckon these years, we should 
know precisely when the destruction of Antichrist (the 
little horn) would take' place. Some begin to reckon 
lipom the year 606, when the proud prelate of Rome was 
proclaimed universal bishop : others begin from 666, the 
apocalyptic number; and others from the year 756, 
when he became a temporal prince. If the first period 
he right, then the Pope of Rome, the undoubted Anti- 
christ of the New Testament, will be completely des- 
lioyed as a horn about the year 1866 : if the second 
period be right, it will end near the year 1926 ; but if 
the third be the true time, he will retain his dominion 
over the nations till 2016. Most evident it is that he 
is rapidly falling. There is, however, a great deal to 
be done ; but when God works, who shall hinder P — 
Much has been done, and aU will be accomplished in 
ill due time. " Not one word of this prophecy shall fall 
to the ground of all that the Lord hath spoken." King- 
doms and nations do not rise and fall by chance. The 
decree haih gone forth, and shall it not come to pass P 
Nay, not only shall the Antichrist be overthrown, but 
«fen Rome itself, the place and city where it has for so 
many ages carried on its abominations, shall be ever- 
lltstingly destroyed. The language of scripture is ex- 
tremely strong, and seems sufficiently clear and precise. 
Thus Daniel — *' I beheld then, because of the voice of 
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the great words which the horn spake, I beheld even till 
the beast was slain^ and his body destroyed, and given to 
the burning flame." Thus St Paul, when he was speak- 
ing of the Antichrist — ^"The Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them 
that know not God, and obey not his holy gospel :" and 
again in another place of the same epistle, where he is 
certainly and professedly speaking of the Antichrist — 
" And then shall that wickedness be revealed, whom the 
Lord shall consume with the Spirit of his month, and 
destroy with the brightness of his coming." Thus St 
John — " The beast goeth into perdition " — " And her 
plagues shall be one day, aud shall be utterly destroyed 
with fire " — ^" And her smoke ascended up for ever and 
ever," &c. It will be allowed that these are very strong 
expressions, and imply a punishment extremely severe. 
It is remarkable too that all the country about the city 
of Rome is a kind of bitumen, or pitchy substance, and 
in the year '80, it burst forth with fire firom beneath, and 
consumed four of the principal heathen temples, and the 
sacred buildings of the capital. Italy indeed is a store- 
house of fire, and when the one thousand two hundred 
and sixty years are expired, Rome itself, with all its 
magnificence, will be absorbed in a lake of fire, sink into 
the sea, and rise no more at all for ever. 

It was this grand antichristian apostacy of which we 
have been speaking that St. Paul unquestionably alludes 
to in 2 Thess. ii. 1—12 ; 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2; 2 Tim. iii. 
1 — 5. And in the book of Revelations, John hath de- 
scribed the abominations of the Church of Rome at con- 
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tiderable length. Alexander Pope^ Esq. was fully cod-. 
vinced that the church of Rome had all the marks of 
that anchrlstian power predicted in the writings of Da- 
nieli and the New Testament. But what is all this to 
us ? Have we not long ago renounced the errors and 
delusions of the church of Rome^ and declared ourselves 
professor of the true and genuine doctrine of our Re- 
deemer P May we not expect^ therefore, to escape those 
judgments which have already fallen upon France, and 
which shall assuredly fall on all the antichristian states in 
Europe, which formerly made part of the Roman empire. 
The ten kingdoms before spoken of, we know are all to 
fall at the end of the 1260 years, from the time they 
owned their dominion, to the little horn. Now England, 
we have seen, is one of the ten. If we begin to reckon 
the 1260 years from the time when the great Pope of 
Rome sent over Austin, and otliers, to preach the gospel 
to our idolatrous ancestors, there are yet but a few years 
to expire, before our doom will be sealed in the courts 
above. But is there no possibility of preventing the 
universal subversion awaiting us and all. the other nations 
which constituted parts of the ancient empire P There 
is perhaps one way, and but one, in the nature of things 
— and that is, a thorough reformation, both in theory 
and practice ; — ^a general reformation in the moral and 
religious conduct of the inhabitants of this nation**^. I 
am led to think there is a possibility of averting our un- 
happy doom, from the case of Jerusalem, in Jeremiah 

* See Dr^ Hartley's '' Observations on Man,*' part ii., and Bishop 
Newton's ** Dissertations on the Prophecies." 
w3 
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xxvi* 1 — 8^ and Nineveh, in the case of Jonah. It- 
would be happy for ut if the possibility amounted to » 
probability. Then let us take the example of the Nine- 
Tites, ere the vials of the wrath of God be poured out 
upon OS. How important the admonitions of our Lord 
«-.«' The men of Nineveh shall rise up in judgment 
against this generation, and condemn it ; because they 
repented at the preaching of Jonah.* Again, <' It shall 
be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah iii tHe day 
of judgment than for thee." 

The word of God, delivered by his servant Jonahs 
when only threatening temporal punishment, caused the 
wholepeople of Nineveh to repent, who had neitherMosea 
nor Christ, neither the law nor prophets, neither revela- 
tion nor the gospel, and who, perhaps, never had but 
this one preacher among them. O ! then, what judge- 
ment may we expect if we continue impenitent, after all 
the advantages we enjoy ! "We are actually exalted to 
heaven with privileges, and there is an awful possibility 
of our being thrust down to perdition tor the abuse of 
them. Should we not, then, cry. aloud, and spare not ; 
and sound the trumpet in all God's holy mountain, that 
we perish not in the general wreck of Europe P for thus 
saith the infallible oracle — "Then was the iron, the 
clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken together, 
and became like the chaff of the summer threshing floor ; 
and the wind carried them away, and no place was found 
for them." 

" More tolerable for Sodom and Gomonah than for 

• Matt. xii. 41. 
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thee." The destruction of these cities happened about 
A.M. 2107, B.C. 1897. What a terrible thought is this ! 
It will be more tolerable for certain sinners who have 
already been damned near four thousand years, than for 
those that shall live and die infidels under the gospel. 
" There are various degrees of punishment in hell," says 
Dr. Adam Clarke, "answerable to various degrees of 
guilt ; and the contempt manifested, and the abuses made 
of the preaching of the gospel, will rank semi-infidel 
Christians in the highest list of transgressors, and pur- 
chase them the hottest place in the pit of perdition. 
Great God ! save the reader, and save the writer, from 
this destruction T' 
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THE ARABS, 



WHOSB MANNER OF LIFE, AND PRESBRYATION AS A PEOPLE AND 
NATION, HATE NO PARALLEL IN HISTORICAL ANNALS. 



* Had the Pentateuch no other argnmeut to prore its dirine origin, than 
the account of Ishmael, together with his descendants, the Arabs ; the pro- 
phecy concerning them, their history, and manner of life during a period oi 
three thousand years, is alone sufficienf* Dr. A. C la bk i. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The^ attention of the writer having been directed to the 
study of those remarkable prophecies made by God unto 
Hagar, respecting Ishmael with their fulfilment in the 
people called Arabs, through a lapse of about thirty-six 
centuries ; he ventures to place a brief sketch of his re- 
searches before the reader; hoping that in this respect 
also, his labour will not be altogether in vain. 

It is his intention in the ensuing pages to give a short 
account of Ishmael and his twelve sons, in the same 
manner as in Japheth and 9hem : to give a brief account 
of the state of the Arabs in our own days, with many 
extracts from Voyages and Travels, &c. : some account 
of the phenomena of the desert; such as the sand storm ; 
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the Simoom, or poiaonoiu wind : descriptions of the Ship 
of ths Deart, the dromedary ; horses, caravans, &c. : 
with notices of the attempts that have heeninade by th^ 
greatest conquerors, to bring into subjection the people 
that God hath sent out free. 

W. PARKIN. 

Marikm, Dee. 15, 1836. 



ISHMAEL. 



Born b. c. 1970, in ths tear of the world 2034. 



Genesis ^v. 12 — 18.* 

12 Now these are the generations of Ishmael, Ahra- 
ham's son, whom Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah's handmaid, 
bare unto Abraham. 

13 And these are the names of the sons of Ishmael, 
by their names, according to their generations : the first 
bom of Ishmael, Nebajoth; and Kedar, and Adbeel, and 
Mibsam, 

14 And Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, 

15 Hadar, and Tema, Jetur, Naphish, andKedemah. 

16 These ore the sons of Ishmael, and these are 
their names, by their towns, and by their castles ; twelve 
princes according to their nations. 

* The object of the inspired writer seems to he to shew how the 
prophecies and promises of God were fulfilled in both branches of 
Abraham's familj. God had promised to bless Isaac ; he also had 
promised to multiply Ishmael ; and an account has been given, to 
shew how these promises have been fulfilled. 
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17 And these are the yeazs of the life of Ishmael, an 
hundred and thirty and seven years ; and he gave up the 
ghost, and died, and was gathered unto, his people. 

18 And they dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is 
hefore Egypt, as thou goest towards Assyria : and he 
died in the presence of all his brethren. 






I 



INTRODUCTION TO ISHMAEL. 



** Now Sarai, Abram's wife, bare him no children : and she had an 
handnuddy an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar. And Sarai 
said unto Abram, Behold, now, the Lord hath restrained m^ 
from beaiing: I piiay thee go in unto my maid ; it may be 
that i may obtain children by her. And Abram hearkened 
to the voice of Sarai And Sarai, Abram's wife, took Hagar 
her maid, the Egyptian, after Abram had dwelt ten years in 
the land of Canaan, and gave her to her husband Abram to 
be his wife. And he went in unto Hagar, and she con- 
ceived; and when she saw that she had conceived, her 
mistress was despised in her eyes. And Sarai said unto 
Abram, My wrong be upon thee : I have given my maid into 
thy bosom ; and when she saw that she had conceived, I was de- 
spised in her eyes : the Lord judge bettveen me and thee. But 
Abram said unto Sarai, Behold, thy maid is in thy hand ; do 
to her as it pleaseth thee. And when Sarai dealt hardly with 
her, she fled from her face. And the angel of the Lord found 
her by a fountain of water in the wilderness, by the fountain 
in the way to Shur. And he said, Hagar, Sarai's maid, whence 
. camest thou ? and whither wilt thou go ? And she said, I flee 
from the fkce of my mistress Sarai. And the angel of the 
Lord said unto her. Return to thy mistress, and submit thy- 
self under her hands. And the angel of the Lord said unto 
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bar, I win multiply tfaj ned ezoeedinglj, that it shall not be 

numbered for mnltitodc And the angel of the Lord said 

onto ^er, Behold, thon art with child, and shalt bear a soft, 

and flhalt call his name Ishmael; becaose the Lord hath 

heard tbj affliction. And he will be a wild man; his hand 

will be against every man, and every man's hand against him : 

and he shall dwell in the presence of all hb brethren." 

Obnbsis zvi. 1 — 12. 

" TH0t7 shalt call bis name Ishmael ;*' which signifies, 
"The Lord hath heard thy affliction." " He will be a 
wild man/' What is said of the wild ass in Job,*' offers 
the best description that can be given of the Ishmaelites 
or Bedouins, — ^wandering Arabs, — the descendants of 
Ishmael : — ** Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? or 
who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass P Whose 
house I have made the wilderness, and the barren land 
his dweUings. He scometh the multitude of the city, 
neither regaideth he the crying of the driver. The 
range of the mountains is his pasture, and he searcheth 
after every green thing." Nothing can be more descrip- 
tive of the wandering, lawless, freebooting life of the 
Arabs than this. God hath sent them out free : he hath 
loosed them from all political restraint : the wilderness 
is. their habitation; and in the parched land, where no 
other human being could exist, they have their dwelling. 
They scorn the city, and therefore have no fixed habita- 
tion. For the multitude they are not afraid ; for when * 
they make depredations on cities and towns, they retire 
with so much precipitancy that all pursuit is needless; 

• Chap, xzxix. 6—8. 
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t^e crying of the driver is disregarded. They may^be 
said to have no lands ; yet the range of the mountains is 
t^ir pasture ; they pitch their tents and feed their flocks 
wherever they please : and they search after every green 
thing ; they are continually lobkii^ out for prey^ and 
seize on every kind of property that comes in their 
way.* 

'' And he shall dwell in the presence of all his hre-* 
thren." Notwithstanding the most powerful efforts that 
have been made for their destruction^ they still maintain 
their lawless independence^ still dwell in the presence of 
all their brethren — yea, in the presence of all their ene- 
mies. " His hand shall be against every man^ and 
every man's hand shall be against him." Many poten- 
tates among the Abyssinians, Persians, Turks^ Egyp- 
tians, have endeavoured to subject the wandering or wild 
Arabs^ but in vain. Although they may have had tem- 
porary triumphs, yet they have been ultimately unsuc- 
cessful. Sesostris, Cyrus^ Pompey, and Trajan, all en- 
deavoured to conquer Arabia, but in vain : from their 
beginning to the present time they have maintained their 
independency, whilst kingdoms and empires have risen 
around them, have been conquered and re-conquered, 
and have crumbled into dust, they have maintained their 
independency : and whilst manners and customs have, 
changed and re-changed, they have altered not. It is 
the opinion of those that have visited them, that the 
Arabs of the desert are the same in every respect they 
were three thousand years ago, without having taken one 

* Dr. Clarke. 
x3 
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step towards impvovement ; and Grod {^reserves them as 
a laatiiig memorial of bis pnmdence and legard^ and as 
an incontestable aigoment of tbe truth of Divine revela- 
tion. Had die Pentateocb no odier argament td evince 
its divine origin, tbe account of Iriimael, and the pro- 
phecy concerning bis descendants, connected with their 
history and manner of life during a period of three thou- 
sand years, would be sufficient Indeed, the argument 
is so clearly demonstrated, tiiat the nan who would at- 
tempt its refutation in tbe sight of reason and common 
sense, would stand convicted of the most ridiculous pre- 
sumption and excessive IbUy. 

The Arabs have been designated by some travellers 
robbers by profession and practice, and they justify ^eir 
depredations, according to Mr. Sale, by alleging the 
hard usi^ of thdr fiither Ishmael, who, being turned 
out of doors by Abraham, had open plains and deserts 
given him by God as his possesion, witii permission to 
take whatever he could find there ; and on tills account 
they think they may with a safe conscience indemnify 
themselves as well as they can, not only on the posterity 
of Isaac, but also on every body else, always supposing a 
kind of kindred between themselves and those they plunder. 
And in relating their adventures of this kind, they think 
it sufficient to change the expression, and instead of " I 
robbed a man of such a thing," they say, " I gained it" 

The country which these free descendants of Ishmael 
may be said to possess, stretches from Aleppo to the 
Arabian Sea, and from Egypt to the Persian Gulf; a 
tract of land not less than eighteen hundred miles in 
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lengthy by nine hundred in bieadth. The entire surface 
of Arabia is calculated to be about four times that of 
France. 

Arabia presents the form of a vast peninsula^ connected 
with the south-western extremity of Asia by an isthmus 
of sandy deserts. It is partly within and partly to the 
north of the tropical region^ the tropic of cancer dividing 
it into nearly equal parts. It is bounded north by Syria 
and the Euphrates; on the east by the Persian Gulf; 
the Indian Ocean (called here the Arabian Sea and the 
Sea of Omar) washes the long extent of its south-eaflrtern 
coast ; and the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and the Red 
Sea form the western boundary. Arabia is divided into 
three parts, viz. Arabia Deserta, Arabia Petrsea, and 
Arabia Felix. The children of Israel wandered forty 
years in the deserts of Arabia, or the wilderness. Simon 
thinks that the name Arabia imports sweetness, per^ 
fiime;* observing that the country is called Odori/era 
by Pliny. Strabo calls it Aromataphorus.j^ Herodotus j: 
describes Arabia as wonderfully scented with reviving 
odours ; and this character it alsa has in Diodonis Sicu- 
lus,§ and many other writers. Mohammedanism is the 
established religion of the peninsula. 

* 2 Chron. ix. 14. f PliDy, lib. v. cap. 11 ; Strabo lib. xvL 
% Lib. iii. % Lib. iiL 



NEBAJOTH. 



Nbbajoth, from whom came the Nabatheami^ who in- 
habited^ according to Diodonis*^ the north eastern part 
of Arabia, which, in allosion to the name of their capital 
city, Petra, was called Arabia Petrsa. Diodoros describes 
them as a valiant nation, safe in their deserts, as in an 
asylum, where none but themselves knew the springs of 
water.f Like other Bedouin tribes, they subsisted in a 
great measure, by predatory excursions. But they seem 
at an earlier age than their neighbours, to have applied 
themselves to an independent traffic ; and in consequence 
also to other occupations of peace. " Some of them," sajrs 
Diodorus, " make it their business to transfer to the Medi- 
terranean, frankincense, myrrh, and other spices, which 
they obtain from those that bring them from Arabia Felix." 
Their territory was repeatedly invaded by the states 

* Lib. iL 48. 

f Le Clerc observes^Ca) that Diodonis Sicalos says it was usual 
among the Arabs to oover up their wells' months, and lay them 
over with sand or earth, leaving only some mark whereby themselves 
only might know them. 

(a) This celebrated antbori the first martyr of the Reformatioii in France, 
was bnmt at Mets in U96. 
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imsing out of the Macedonian empire. Demetrius^ ibe 
son of Antigonus^ and afienraxds Antiocbus the Great, 
made a fruitless attempt to take Petra> tha chief 
city of the Nabathean Arabs.* The hope of plunder 
seems to have been the chief object of the enterprise. 
Demetrius utterly failed in his project, and also to expel 
Seleucus from Babylonia, b. c. 3 1 1 . 

The Nabatheans still maintained their trade and in- 
dependence even more than previously^ After Syria had 
become a Roman province, b. c. 64, its governors, Scau- 
rus and Gabirius, repeatedly invaded Petra. In the 
reign of Augustus, ^lius Gallus is recorded to have 
conducted an expedition into Arabia Felix, in which 
Obodas, then king of Petra, assisted him with 1000 
Nabathean Arabs. He penetrated far into the country ; 
but on a sudden a . strange distemper made terrible 
havock in his army, and after two years spent in the en* 
terprise, he was glad to escape with the small remains of 
his anny. 

In the reign of Trajan, Arabia Petrsea became, through 
the victory of A. Cornelius Palma, a Roman province, 
A. D. 107. The Nabatheans continued to be subject to 
the Romans even after the death of Trajan. A Roman 
legion was stationed at Bostra, and the Emperor Philip- 
pus, who was bom here, hence received the surname of 
Arabs. Petra sunk into insignificance ; its inhabitants 

* This place, of which a very carious account ha3 heai pnhlished 
hy Captains Mangles and Irhy, lies ahout fifty, miles in a south- 
westerly direction, from the sonthera end of the Dead sea, and was 
then a caravan station, and a great deposit of Arabian merchandise^ 
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deserted it, and sought the freedom of their deserts : e^eii 
the place where it had once flourished was fcnrgotten, till 
in our time Bnrckhaxdt discorered the riiins of Wadi 
Musa.* 

To the north of the gulf of Ahaha>in the hilly diststct 
of Jehel Shera, at a distance of ahdtat s^ren hours from 
Shobak or Eerek-al-Shobafc its capital, the Wadi Musa 
opens itself, watered hy k copious spring. In ibis valley, 
below the village of Eldjy, Burckhardt discovered the 
magnificent ruins of a town, which he no doubt conectiy 
supposes to be the ancient Nabatbean capital Petra^ 
The metropolis of the Nabathesi, says Stmbo,t is a town 
called Petra. It is situated in a place which itself is 
smooth and level, but which is all around fenced by a 
circle of rocks, and the outside consists of precipitous 
cli£&, while towards the interior it has copious springs 
for the watering of fields and for horticulture. Pliny { 
describes Petra ''as situated in a valley somewhat less 
then two thousand paces wide, inclosed by inaccessible 
rocks and mountains, with a stream running through it." 
This account of Strabo and Pliny concerning the ancient 
capital Petra (the site of which, until the receiit dis- 
covery of Burckhardt, was unknown, and which has ^ven 
rise to much conjecture among learned men), agrees 
with the position of Wadi Musa, and is demonstrated 
beyond a doubt to be the place here referred to. § 

• Cyclopaedia. f Lib xvi. c 4, p. 403, ed. Taachnitz. 

t Nat Hist Ti. c S8. 

§ See Burckhardt; and for the ooDJectoret of the learned, see 
Calmet 
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Petra, in Greek, signifies a rock, and was probably 
given to this city because it was situated oh a rock, or 
because it was encompassed by rockft, or because, as 
they say, the greater part of the houses were cut in the 
rock. It IS by the ancients called also Agra, or Hagar ; 
whence comes the name Agarenians. But neither of 
these names can be found in Scripture ; so that unless 
it be meant in 2 Kings xiv. 7, and Isaiah xvi. 1, xlii. 11, 
under the name of Selah, or Rock, I do not know that it 
is at all referred to in Scripture. Hagar, by its advan- 
tageons situation became the capital and fortress of the 
Carmathes, from whence th^se rebels long infested the 
dominions of the Caliphs of Bagdad, and much harassed 
the pilgrims, so that the pilgrimage was suspended for 
some years. Abusaid built here a casde, called Hagia- 
rah, which his son Abouthaker fortified exceedingly ; so 
that afterwards Hagat passed for impr^^oable. 

AtWadi Musa Captains Mangles and Irby discovered 
a colossal vase, and a statue of Victory ; and about three 
hundred yards further, an amphitheatre. The remains 
of a palace, and an immense number of bricks and tiles, 
&e. presented themselves on a lar^.open space; while 
the rocks which enclosed it on all' sides, with the excep- 
tion of the north-east, were hollowed into innumerable 
chambers of different dimensions, whose entrances were 
variously, richly, and often fimtastically decorated with 
every imaginable order of architecture. 



KEDAR. 



Kebab, son of Ishmael, the father of the Kedarenians, 
mentioned by Pliny, who dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
theNabatheans, in Arabia. These people lived in tents, 
and therefore it is impossible to shew the place of their 
abode, because they often changed it. 

Arabia Deserta is sometimes called in scripture, Kedar ; 
but the Kedarenians dwelt principally in the south of 
Arabia Deserta, on the north of Arabia Petr»a. There 
were some as far as the Red Sea. The Kedarenians are 
now supposed to be mingled among the Saracens.* 
Greek and Roman writers have confounded the Arabian 
tribes from Mecca to the Euphrates, under the designa- 
tion of Saracens, the import of which term appears from 
its etymology : Shark, in Arabic, signifies the east ; and 
Sharki, eastern nations. 

" I am black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusa- 
lem ; as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon."! 
Tents were of divers colours : many of the Arab tents 
are black : to such an one the spouse compares herself—- 
«< I am black as the tents of Kedar ;" these, perhaps, 

• Calmet t Canticles i. 5. 
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were made of black goats' hair. Yet '^ comely^ as the 
tent-curtains of Solomon ; " these perhaps were of the 
nature of black velret, which, though black in colour, 
would, by its ample folds, be esteemed rich and hand- 
some. The spouse is not likened to a dirty, smoke-dyed 
tent, but to a royal one, made of materials handsome in 
their nature, though black in their color. The tabernacle 
in the wilderness, when covered up, was black, i. e. of a 
dark colour ; and the present Kaaba, at Mecca, is covered 
with a black velvet covering. 



ADBEEL, third son of Ishmael, and head of a tribe of 
Ishmaelites whose place of residence and history are 
unknown. 

MIBSAM, the fourth sou of Ishmael. 

MISHMA, fifth son of Ishmael, whose place of resi- 
dence is unknown except that- it was in Arabia. 



D UM AH. 



DuMAH, the sixth aon ci IshmaeL It is probable that 
Damah gave name to the place called Damah, in Arabia. 
See a prophecy concerning this place, Isaiah xxi. 1 1. 
" The burden of Dumah. He calleth to me out of Seir; 
Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of the 
night P The Watchman saith ; the morning cometh, and 
also the night: if ye will enquire, enquire ye: return, 
come." 

Calmet has given an ingenious paraphase on this 
obscure passage in the following manner: — ^'^ Those must 
have clearer conceptions than most readers have who can 
give a satisfactory sense to these words as they stand. 
Let me be permitted to try at reducing the idea into 
modem English. Suppose a watchman going his rounds 
to be asked, 

** ' Watchman, what's o^dock ?' He answers 
' Getting on for morning ; but night continues long before that' 
If you ask a second time; more accurately, more particularly, 
it is *One o'clock : — come on.' 

"The Hebrew scholar will smile at this strange ren- 
dering. Patience, let us examine the allegory employed 
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by the writer. 'You who are on the look out^ whi^t do 
you foresee for Dumah ?* Answer, * Prolonged darkness, 
misery^ and woe.' Nay, but I say, 'what do you fore- 
see ?* — ' I answer, again, midnight darkness! — enough." 
To analyse the text, we must consider that the speaker 
is supposed to be a foreigner (br his dialect is mimicked) 
who deviates from the true pronunciation of the Hebrew 
words; whence arises a play upon them: so instead of 
sa3dng bau, he says baiu; and instead of saying shebo, 
he answers shebu; perhaps the inhabitants of Dumah 
had this very pronunciation. Now, shebu signifies 
return; but shebo would have signified seven: thus under* 
stood, the passage would have borne this translation : — 

'< The burden (calamity) of Dumah. 
A voice oalls to me from Mount Seir : sajring, 

* Watchman, what is the period, or hour of the night?' 

* Watchman, what is the period, or hour of the night?' — I. answer, 
^ Morning advances, but it is now especially — ^profound night' 

if you ask, ask — ^i.e. determiualelj, repeatedly ask what is the hour; 
I answer, it is ' The seventh hour !— ^ome on.' 

''The term gam here rendered especially signifies 
abundant, emphatically, &c. Now this rough, short 
answer, seems to be perfectly the character of a watch- 
man, who is seldom the politest of beings ; and as the 
seventh hour of the night was that next after midnight, 
the prophet intimates, that they had yet a long time to 
endure sufferings, before the morning of deliverance 
would beam upon them : nevertheless that it should come. 
The midnight of adversity was past; but by no more than 
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tn honr^ and vrith this he dismisses the suhject. The 
voice, then, which inquires, is that of a sujSerer ; and 
probahly suffering was the state of the city of Dumah at 
that time. Bat is not this Dumah itself a vicious, i. e. 
a foreign pronunciation of Idumea, or Edom P Observe 
the impatience expressed by the repetition, and the 
urgency of the inquiry. 



MASSA, seventh son of Ishmael, supposed to have given 
name to the city of Mesa or Meshma, in Arabia Petraea. 

DUMAH AND MASSA AND MISHMA, 

These three words have passed into a proverb among 
the Hebrews, on account of their signification. Mishma 
^signifies hearing; Dumah silence; Massa patience. — 
Hence "hear much, hear much, and say little" Much 
like the ancient maxim of the stoics "Sustain, and ab- 
stain:*' or as Epictetus'if' used to say, ''bear and foibear.* 

HADAR or HADAD, the eight son of Ishmael. What 
part of Arabia he peopled is unknown. 

• This sage is said to have been an example of what ke taught. He 
was in early life a slave at Rome, in the reign of Nero. His wicked 
master, Epaphroditus, nsed to divert himself with striking the poor 
boy's legs with a stick; and the otily reply he made was, that if he 
gave him sach heavy blows, he would break the bone; which hap- 
pening accordingly, Epictetns merely said, " Did I not tell yon 
you wonld break my leg ? " When he aflsrwarda obtained his 



T E M A. 



Tema, or Thema^ ninth son of Ishmael. It is thought 
that he peopled the city of Tema, in Amhia Deserta. 
Joh speaks of the caravans of Tema and Sheha*. Pto- 
lemy places the city Themma in Arabia Deserta, towards 
the mountains of the Chaldeans.f 

Our English ideas of brooks, and streams of brooks, 
are very feeble, compared with those of the Arabs, in re- 
spect to their Wadi torrents ; nor can we conceive of the 
distress of a caravan, travelling from a remote kingdom, 
when, after toiling through many a sultry day, it comes 
to a place where a supply of water was depended on — 
but in vain ! 

• Job vi. 19. f Calmet. 

liberty, and became an eminent philosopher, an iron lampliy which 
he studied was stolen. *' I shall deceive the thief," said he, " if he 
should come again, as he will only find an earthen one." This 
memorable earthen lamp was sold after his death for 3000 drachmas 
— £75 of our money. 

The Mexicans have learnt from experience the necessity of un- 
dergoing trouble. They say to their children at the birth, " Thou 
art come into the world, child, to endure : sufier, therefore, and be 
silent;" or as One who, when reviled, reviled not again, 1 Pet. ii. 
23. 

t3 
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The circamstance of water being found only occasion- 
ally in the torrents and the valleys, together with the 
distress of those who, expecting to find, are disappointed, 
is finely described by Job, in the passage before referred 
to:— 

** My brethren have dealt deeeitfuUj as a brook; 

As the streams of a brook they pass away. 

Ere they wax warm they vanish ; 

Ece it is hot they are consumed out of their place. 

The troops of Tema looked, 

llie companies of Sheba waited for them : 

They are confounded to the same degree as they had hoped ; 

They came there and were completely ashamed." 

How little do the people of England understand feel- 
ingly those passages of scripture which speak of want of 
water, of paying for that necessary fluid, and of strife for 
such valuable possessions as wells of water.^ "At Suez,*' 
says Pitts, " we paid a groat or sixpence for a gallon of 
water." Suppose this price might be required to be paid 
for the considerable quantity necessary to supply the 
whole caravan of Israel, in order to see the force of the 
oflfer made by Moses to Edom,f " If I and my cattle 
drink of thy water, then will I pay for it." 

But to know the value of this indispensable element, 
we must endure burning thirst, beneath an unclouded 
sky, under a vertical sun, amidst an arid desert The 
very idea is too painful for nature to support ; what then 
must it be to suffer ! 

* See Genesis xxL 25; xxvi. 20 f Numbers xx. 29. 



J E T U R. 



Jetur» the tenth son of Ishmae],the father of the Itureans. 
St. Luke (iii. 1.) speaks of Iturea^and 1 Chron. (v. 19.) 
of the Itureans> or of Jethur^ according to the Hebrew. 
'' Jethur was one of the sons of Ishmael^ who gave name 
to Itu^ea," sayis Jerom. Iturea is included in Arabia 
Petrsea, east of Batanea, and south of Trachonitis. 

Aristobulus,* king of the Jews, undertook an expedi- 
tion against the Itureans^whom he in a measure subdued, 
and introduced among them the Jewish religion : but 
being attacked by an illness he returned to Jerusalem to 
celebrate the feast of the tabernacles, and left his favorite 
and trusty brother Antigonusf to finish the war, who 

• AristobiUns was the son of Hyrcanus, who became high priest 
after his father's death. Hyrcanus had bequeathed the sovereign 
power to his wife, but Aristobulus caused himself to be invested 
with both the diadem and regal title, b. c. 106. 

f The wife of Aristobulus took advantage of the absence of An- 
tigonns, to weaken his influence with his brother, and to endeavour 
with all her power to excite in her husband's mind the belief that 
Andgonus sought to obtain the royal dignity. Acoocdingly, on the 
return of Antigonus, Aristobulus summoned him to his presence. 
The approach to the palace was through a subterraneous passage; 
in this Aristobulus had planted guards, with orden to despatch 
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having brought the war to a successful close returned 
also to Jerusalem 4 B.C. 105. 

The Itureans were famous for their skill in archery. 
Hence Virgil* and Lucanf mention the Iturean bow. 

Siinon supposes that Jetur, from whom are named a 
people^ 1 Chron. v. 19, and Iturea, Luke iii. 1., were so 
called as signif3ring a pillar, or column ; i. e. erect and 
call, as the name Columella among the Romans. 

It is said of Ishmael that he dwelt in the wilderness 
and became an archer. The same is no less true of his 
descendants than himself. He dwelt in the wilderness 
and his sons inhabit the same wilderness; he became an 
archer, and such were the Itureans whose bows are so 
famous in aU authors. Such were the mighty men of 
Kedar in Isaiah's time,{ and such have been the Arabs 
from their beginning; and it is but recently they have 
adopted the use of fire arms.§ 

Antigonus if he should present himself armed, but to let him pass 
if he should be unarmed. The wife of Aristobulos, earnestly de- 
siring the ruin of Antigonus, privately informed him that the king 
wished to see him in his armour. Antigonus, entertaining no mis- 
givings, came armed, and was murdered on the spot The remorse 
of Aristobulus for his brother's murder aggravated his disease, and 
he died at the close of the first year of his reign. His three bro- 
thers, who had been confined in prison, were set at liberty ; and 
the eldest, Alexander Janneus, succeeded him in the royal title 
and office, b. c. 105. 

* Georg. ii. 448. f lib. vii. 280, dl4. 

i Isaiah xxi. 19. § Dr. Coke. 
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NAPHISH^ the eleventh son of Ishmael. The place 
of his residence or that of his posterity is unknown. 

KEDEMAH, the twelfth son of Ishmael. The town 
of Eedemoth might at first helong to his descendants, 
hut he cannot he thought to he the father of the Kad- 
monites,^ for these were ancient inhabitants of Canaan, 
and already powerful in the days of Abraham. 

Kedemoth lies east of the brook Arnon^f and was one 
of the stations of the Hebrews in the wilderness, t We 
have also a Kedemoth in Ezek. xxxvi. 11. which Cel- 
larius thinks was so called from its eastern situation. 

* Gen. XV. 19. f Josh. xiii. 18. 

X Beat ii. 26.— Calmet 



SOME ACCOUNT OF HAGAR AND 

ISHMAEL. 



IsBMAXL, son of Abraham and Hagar. Sarah> Abra- 
ham's wife, being banen, desired her husband to take 
her handmaid Hagar, that by her means she might have 
children. Hagar, having conceived, began to despise her 
mistress, Saiah, who using her harshly, she fled. The 
Angel of the Lord appeared to Hagar in the wUdemess, 
and bid her return, adding, " Thou shalt bring forth a 
son, and call his name Ishmael — ' the Lord hath heiur- 
kened ;' because the Lord hath heard thee in thy afflic- 
tion. He shall be a fierce, savage man, whose hand 
shall be against all men, and the hands of all men 
against him.* Hagar therefore returned to Abraham's 
house, and had a son whom she called Ishmael. 

Fourteen years after this, the Lord visited Sarah, and 
Isaac being bom to Abraham by his wife, Ishmael, who 
till then had been considered as Abraham's sole heir, 
saw his hopes disappointed. Isaac being about five 
years old, Ishmael teazed him in a manner displeasing 

* The one is the almost necessary consequenoe of the other. 
Ishmael lived hj prey and rapine in the wilderness, and his pos- 
terity have all along infested the neighhouring countries with their 
robberies and incursions. They are almost constantly at war with 
some put of the world; many of them robbers by land, and others 
pirates by sea. So that it is no wonder that so many attempts 
should be made to extirpate them. — Dr. Coke, 
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to Sarah, who said to Ahraham, ''Expel this servant^ 
with her son Ishmael.*' Abraham thought this very 
bard ; but the Lord assenting, he sent away Hagar, who« 
departing with Ishmael, wandered in the wilderness of 
Beersheba. Her skin of water failing, she left the lad 
under a tree, and went to a distance, and sat down, say- 
ing, " I will not see him die/ Then she lifted np her 
voice, and wept; when a voice from heaven said, '' Fear 
not, Hagar : the Lord hath heard the child's voice ; rise, 
and take him up ; for I will make him the father of a 
great people." The angel having shewn her a well of 
water, she carried him further into the wilderness of Pa- 
ran, where they abode. He became e3q)ert in archery, 
and his mother married him to an Egyptian woman. 
He had twelve sons, as before noticed. From the twelve 
sons of Ishmael are derived the twelve tribes of Arabians, 
still subsisting. Jerom says that in his time, they called 
the districts in Arabia, by the names of their several tribes. 
The Gentiles call the heads of the Arabian tribes, Phy- 
larchs ; the Arabians, 8heick-El-Keber. The descend- 
ants of Ishmael inhabited from Havilah to Shur. Ha- 
vilah lies towards the junction of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes ; Shur towards the isthmus of Suez. They are ge- 
nerally mentioned in history under the name of Arabians 
and Ishmaelites. Since the seventh century, they have 
almost all of them embraced the religion of Mohammed. 
Ishmael died in the presence of all his brethren, as the 
Vulgate renders ;* or, according tb another translation, 
his inheritance lay opposite to that of his brethren.f 
The year of his death is unknown. 

* Gen. xxT. 18. f Gen. xvi. 12. 
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We do no not know when Hagar died. The rabbins 
say, she was Pharoah's daughter; but St. Chrysostom 
asserts, that she was one of those skves that Pharoah 
gave to Abraham.* Philo thinks that Hagar embraced 
Abraham's religion; which is very probable. 

The Arabians say, that Hagar was bom in Egypt, in 
or near Farma, the capital : that she died at Mecca, and 
was buried in the outward inclosure of the Temple there, f 
The Mohammedans insist that Ishmael was the favorite 
son of Abraham, and he in whose behalf God made such 
promises to that patriarch; that Abraham, intending to 
sacrifice Ishmael, the angel Gabriel, by God's word and 
orders, prevented him, and substituted a ram, which the 
father and son sacrificed to the Lord, on the place wh^e 
now stands the temple at Mecca! Ishmael after having 
lived some time at Jathrah, now Medina, retired to 
Yemen, where he settled and married. Besides the 
twelve sons mentioned in Genesis, the Arabians say, that 
he had another called Thor or Thour, who gave name to 
Mount Sinai, still called Thour, as well as a city on the 
Red Sea : and he had likewise a daughter named Maha- 
lath or Bashemath,! who married £sau.|| 

Arabia was peopled by the old Arabians before Ishmael 
settled there, (see Joktan under the article Shem,) and 
not till after long disputes with the Giorhamides the first 
possessors: that they agreed about the Temple at Mecca. 
The race of the old Arabians still subsists, but blended 
with the Ishmaelites, or Arabs. 

* GeD. xii. 16. f BibI.«Orient p. 41. 

X Gen. xxxtL 3. || Gen. xxviu. 9. 



THE ARABS. 



The derivation of the word Arab is doubtful. Pocock 
has adopted the notion of many oriental writers^ that the 
country and its inhabitants were so called from Araba, 
a district in Yemen. 

The most probable is that the word Arab was derived 
from the Hebrew verb ardb, to set^ or go down, as the 
sun. According to this etymology^ the name Arab im- 
plies the nation or country situated towards sun-set; i.e. 
westward of the Euphrates, and from the regions which 
were probably the earliest seats of the Semitic* tribes. 
In support of this derivation, it may not be irrelevant 
here to observe, that in the Old and New Testament, by 
the names Arabia and Arabs, only small territories, or 
insulated tribes in the northern part of what we now call 
Arabia are meant-f Others have deduced the name 
Arab from the Hebrew substantive, arabah, a barren 
place, or desert, which, in several parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, is used as a designation of the dreary regions east 
of Jordan and the Dead Sea, and as far south as the 
JElanilic Gulf. 

* Descendants of Shem. 
f Jerem. xxv. 24. £zek. xxvii. 21. Gal. i. 17. 
z 
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The name Arabia, hy which the Greeks introduced 
this vast country to the knowledge of Europeans, is de- 
rived from the name which has for ag^ been used by the 
inhabitants themselves. The word Arab, as a coUectire 
noun in the singular, is used as a common name of the 
Arabian nation : its plural a'rab is restricted to signify 
the wandering nomadic tribes of the Arabs of the desert* 
Belad-el-Arab (i.e. the land of the Arabs), and Jezirat*. 
el-Arab (i.e. the peninsula of the Arabs), are the usual 
native designations of the country.* 



TRIBES OF BEDUINS, OR WANDERING 

ARABS. 

Beduin is a corruption of the Arabic hadm, which is 
derived from the substantive hadw, ^an open country; a 
desert;" and signifies an inhabitant of the desert. The 
Arabs who live in towns, Niebuhr observes, especially 
those near the sea coast, have, through their situation 
and commerce, had so much intercourse with strainers, 
that they have lost much of their ancient manners and 
customs. But the true Arabs, who have always valued 
their freedom higher than wealth and luxury, live in 
detached tribes under tents, and still adhere to the pri- 
mitive form of government, habits, and usages of their 
ancestors. Their nobles they call sheikhs. A sheikh 
rules over his own family and servants. If they are un- 
able separately to defend their property against their 

* Penny Cyclopedia. 
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bosCile D<^hboiifSy several petty sheikhs iffiite> and 
chose a ehief from among themselves. Sevexal chieis, 
with the assent of the petty shiekhs^ sulmiit to one still 
more pow^ul^ who is called Sheikh-al-Kehiri and the 
entire hody of united tribes is then named after the 
supreme sheikhs. The Beduins are all^ as it were^ 
bom soldiers^ while at the same time they attend to theix 
cattle. The sheikhs of the great tribes have a large 
nnmber of camels, partly for use in time of war, partly 
to transport their goods and merchandise from one to¥m 
to anoth^> and partly for sale. The smaller tribes, 
which are less wealthy and independent, principally tend 
sheep. Agriculture, and other descriptions of hard work, 
they commit to their subjects, the common Arabs, who 
live in miserable huts : the sheikhs live under tents. 
Being accustomed to an atmosphere of great purity, the 
smell of these Arabs of the desert is uncomlmonly nice. 
It is said they are able to live five or six days without 
drinking. The government remains in the family of 
every greater or smaller sheikh : among the sons and 
nearest relations^ not the eldest is chosen, but he who 
appears the best fitted among them. They pay little or 
nothing by way of taxes to their superiors. Every little 
sheikh is not only the protector, but also the leader of 
his family; he is, Accordingly, looked upon by the 
greater sheikh rather as a confederate, than a subject. 
If one of the little sheikhs is dissatisfied with his sheikh- 
al-kebir, and is nevertheless unable to depose him, he 
will remove with his cattle to another tribe, which is 
usually glad to strengthen its party. Every sheikh. 
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however small he may be, must therefore endeavour to 
govern his tribe well for fear of being deposed or deserted. 
Thus many tribes, once possessing great power, have 
fallen into oblivion, and small families, unknown before^ 
have raised themselves to importance. 

The Beduins have never been subjugated by foreign 
conquerors; only a few tribes near the large towns of, 
Bagdad, Mosul, Orfa, Damascus, and Aleppo, are in 
some degree subject or tributary to the Grand Seignior. 
The several tribes are often at war with one another ; 
but their conflicts are neither long nor sanguinary. 
Whenever any tribe is attacked by a foreign enemy, all 
the neighbouring chiefs will unite in defence of the com- 
mon cause. E very sheikh considers himself as sovereign 
of his own territory, and therefore entitled to exact a 
tribute from travellers passing through it. The sheikhs 
are lords of the desert, which was given to their father 
Ishmael as his only inheritance ; and if strangers, who 
have no right, will pass through, they must pay for it ; 
and they have a right to exact their full inheritance from 
those to whom the oil and the wine has been given. "^ 

* The following extract is from the Penny Magazine, vol tii. 
page 237 : — ** It was with much pain and many misgivings that, a 
few years ago, we saw a party of five English gentlemen leave 
Bagdad, most formidahly armed, and with a firm resolution to 
fight their way on. We afterwards learned with little surprise, 
hut with much regret, that three of the gentlemen had heen killed 
on the road, aud the other two were happy to escape with the loss 
of every thing belonging to them. They had been attacked — they 
fired ; one of the assailants was killed, and after this there waa na 
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The Tufkifth mLtm^ tmd t6 ^ngteigd thentdelv^s to 
pay aDnually a fixed sum of money> besides a nnttbeY of 
ganttonis, to the Beduifi tribed> en the road to Meoca, 
for not destroying the wells along theroad^ and for con-^ 
dncting the pilgrims thxongb their rei^pective teiritoiies. 
Nevertheless, dispntes often arise between the sheikhs 
the haughty Tnrkif^ leaders of the ctctttvans, in conse- 
quence 6f whieh the pilgilms were Often attacked and 
plundered* 

. The sheikhs are daily monnted upon faor^iebaek, or on 
their dromedaries, to inspect their subjects, to visit 
friends, or to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. The 
horizon of the desert is nearly as open as the sea. If a 
-Beduin sees a solitary wanderer from afar, he rides to- 
wards him, and orders him to undress. In such cases, 
the Beduins are real robbers; yet, it would be incorrect 
to say that they live chiefly from robbery. They seldom 
kOl those whom they plunder, provided no resistance is 
o^red ; the robber is sometimes even kind and hospita- 
ble to the forlorn traveller whom he has plundered, fur- 
nishing him with provisions and old clothes, in exchange 

tttercj lor them. Since Uhs melancholy e^ent, the Engfish have 
eeased to make the oTerland journey from India through Asdatte 
Turkey; though we are persuaded they might safely do so, if they 
would he content to huy rather than fight their way through these 
independent tribes. It would also he necessary to travel without 
display ; for if they are led to suspect a person who falls into their 
hands to be pf much importance, they will detain hina in hopes of 
a good ransom; bnt he would be treated with every mafk of hos* 
pitality and respect.'' 

zd 
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for his own, and conducting him part of his way, thai he 
perish not in the desert 

The tents of the Beduins are made of a kind of coarse 
dark-coloured cloth, woven by their own women, whieh 
is drawn over seven or nine poles, fixed upright in the 
ground, the middlemost being the highest The larger 
tents consist of two or three compartments, so as to^ave 
separate rooms for the men and women, and for the do- 
mestic animals. The poor, who cannot afford the ex- 
pense of a regular tent, spread a piece of cloth, as large 
as they can get, near a tree, or take shelter in the caves 
of rocks from heat or rain. There is but little furniture 
in a Beduin tent : a mat of straw is used as table, chair, 
and bedstead; spare clothes are kept in bags. The 
kitchen apparatus is very simple and portable. The pots 
are made of copper and lined with tin; the dishes are of 
the same metals, or of wood. Their hearth is easily 
built; they merely place their cauldrons on loose stones 
or over a pit dug in the ground; they have neither spoons, 
nor knives and forks. A round piece of leather serves 
them as a table cloth, in which the remains of the meal 
are preserved. Their butter which the heat soon melts 
down, they keep in leather bottles. Water is kept in 
goats skins; a copper cup, carefully tinned over, serves 
as a drinking vessel. Wind mills and water mills are 
unknown; all grain is ground in a small hand mOl. 
There are also no ovens in the desert; the dough is either 
kneaded into a flat cake, and baked on an iron plate, or 
it is formed into large lumps, which are laid between 
glowing coals till they are sufficiently baked. Among 
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the gieat sheikhs of the desert, who require nothing hut 
pilau, i. e. hoiled rice — for their meals, a large wooden 
dish iull is served up, around which one party after an- 
other sits down, till the dish is emptied, or all are satis- 
fied. 

« 

The locusts of Arahia, so often alluded to in scripture, 
on account of their devastations, are dried and roasted, 
or boiled, and in this state eaten by the Arabs. Niebuhr 
states, that he saw them strung on threads, and offered 
for sale in the markets of all the Arabian towns from 
Babel -Mandeb to Basra. 

The elements forming the sphere of their life are so 
simple, and their habits so closely adapted to the nature 
of their country, that the lapse of time can work no 
perceivable change in their social state. Hospitality, 
expertness in the use of arms, horsemanship, and 
eloquence in his own copious and energetic language, 
were of old, as they still are, the accomplishments on 
which the Arab valued himself most. 
. With respect to the religion of the ancient Arabs our 
information is very imperfect. As they were ranging 
their trackless deserts, beneath the concave of unclouded 
skies, they seem to have, at an early period, been led to 
the worship of the heavenly luminaries. The tribe of 
Himyar is said to have worshipped the sun; Kenava, the 
moon; Tai, the fixed star Johail (Canopus) ; Misam, the 
star Aldebaran, &c. Saba, the ancient canital of Yemen, 
had a temple built in honour of Venus; the temple at 
Mecca, was according to some, originally consecrated to 
Saturn; and Adb-al-Shams, i.e. ''Servant of the Sun," is 
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ft name occiming seven] timet in the fragments ciAxnU^ 
Islamitic hiatoiy. The Koran alludes to three feaude 
deities: AHat* adored by the tribe of Thakef; and Al- 
Uzsa, adoied by the tnbes of Koreish and Kenana, und^ 
the form of a tree. Eight others are noticed, which weve 
worshipped by different tribes under various animal and 
human shapes, besides a great number of iDferioff idols, 
belonging to different families. Among the tribe of 
Temim, on the Persian gulf, the Persian fire-woiship is 
asid to have been introduced. The idea of goblins and 
fairies, some of a terrific, some of a mild and placid cha^' 
racter, were early associated with the kmeUness of the 
desert. Fortnne-tdliog, necromancy, astrology, and 
sorcery, were eariy at home in Arabia^ 

Such was the condition of die Arabs at the commence- 
ment of the seventh century.r Previous to this pmod 
the Arabs, long celebrated for their valiant and intrepid 
character, had neva been united by one eommoa tie into 
one mass. There wandering tribes, widiout fixed mutual 
r^ations, scattered over a vast extent of country, and 
often engaged in transitory feuds among themselves, 
continued to enjoy unlimited independence. The union 
of these tribes into a nation, and the greatness of that 
nation as a link in the chain of historic events, dates from 
the promulgation of the Islam by Abnl-'Kasem Mobam* 
med. The noble inspiration, the firm belief in the truth 
and divine origia of the new rel^on, and the intrepid 
courage which animated the prophet and his successors, 
the natural inclination of the Arabs for war and perilous 

* Herod, iii. 8. 
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nndertakings^ the weakness of the neighbouring govern- 
ments, and the precept of the Koran,* which enjoined war 
against unbelievers as a religious duty, — spread within a 
century the dominion, the faith, and even the language 
of the Arabs, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Indus, and 
from the Indian Sea and the African Deserts to France, 
the Mediterranean, Asia Minor, and the Caspian Sea. 



REMARKS ON MOHAMMED, AND THE 

FAVOURABLE OPENINGS FOR THE 

SPREAD OF MOHAMMEDANISM. 

Nothing can be more convincing of the truth of divine 
revelation, than the continued histoiy of the descendants 
of Ishmael. Thus we find another proof of that divine 
declaration — '* I will make him a great nation," in the 
person of Mohammed, one of the greatest warriors and 
conquerors that ever appeared in the world ; and it is 
among the remarkable occurrences of Divine providence, 
that the doctrines which he propagated have infected 
one-fifth of the inhabitants of the globe. 

Abul-Kasem Mohammed was bom in the tribe of 
Koreish, at Mecca, according to some on the 10th of 
November, 570; according to others, on the 2Ist of 
April, 571, A. D. In his twentieth year he took part in 
an expedition against the predatory hordes which then 
molested the pilgrims on their way to Mecca. Five 
years afterwards, he visited the fair at Damascus, as the 
* The Bible of the Mohammedans. 
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agtnl of Khadija, wbam he subsequently married. la 
the 40th year of his age (iu d. 610)» came the LeUaJtrol-- 
Kadr, i%e. *' the Night of the Divine Determinatioo/* ia 
which the Mohammedans believe^ the aagel Gabriel called 
him to become the prophet of God. Khadija his wife, his 
cousin A]i-ben-Abi-Ta}ebj and his father-in-kw, Abu* 
fiekr, were the first who acknowledged his divine mission. 
Twelve years had elapsed, when a revolt broke oat, that 
threatened the life of Mohammed. The day of his flight 
from Mecca to Yatreb (since called Medina, or Medinat- 
al-nabi, i. e. the town of the prophet), the 16th of July, 
622, has become the esra from which the Mohammedans 
connt their years. With it commenced a war against 
the opposecs of the new r^igion, when Mecca was con-* 
quered, and when the tribes of Arebia joined in the ]»o« 
fesaion, " That there is no God but Allah, and Mohammed 
is his apoade," the prophet commanded to spread 
the Islam over all countries, and to unite into one 
community, by conquest and faith, all the nations of the 
earth.* Mohammed died at Medina, the 8th of June, 
A. D. 632, in the 63id year of his age. 

The Byzantine empire had just been engaged in a long 
war wi& Persia. The despotism of its rulers— fteqtient 
though inefficient revolutions, and constant efforts for 
the repression of foreign enemies*--the low 3tate of the 
finances, notwithstanding an oppressive taxation,-^«nd 
the disorders of the contending religious sects, had ex* 
haasted its strength. The Persian empire had sank 

« This was in a great measure accomplished by Mohammed and 
his tnccessors. 
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still lower. The superannuated doctrine of Zoroaster 
could no longer animate its followers in the contest 
a||Binst a religion^ defended and propagated hy a new 
nadon with all the vigour and enthusiasm of youth: 
The weakened state of the two principal neighhouring 
nations favoured the quick progress of Arahian conquest. 
Whoever adopted the Mohammedan £ttth became era- 
bodied in the new state, and was no longer regarded as a' 
stranger. Jews and Christians were tolerated, but re- 
quired to pay a tribute : death awaited the followers of 
other religions. The supreme pontifical and worldly 
commaiid were united in the person of Mohammed's sucn 
cessors and caliphs; many of these were individually 
weak, but the authority and strength of the empire were 
supported by a religious belief, which was firmly rooted 
in the mind of the nation. 

The first century of the Caliphat exhibits an almost 
continuous series of conquests. In the re%n of Abu- 
Bekr, the valiant Khaled conquered the whole of Syria 
and Mesopotamia; in that of Omar Egypt was added to 
the Arabian empire ; after a siege of fourteen mon^s, 
Alexandria was taken ; Memphis Ml, and Amm laid in 
the neighbourhood of its ruins the foundation of Fostat, 
the present Old Cairo. The conquest of Egypt was 
soon followed by that of Cyrenaica and the other states 
along the Mediterranean : congenial habits united tfhe 
Berber hordes of Afinca with the sons of the Arabian 
Desert. The victories won by Saad bai Abi-WaUas 
over the Persian forces near Cadesia (635), Jalula (637), 
Holwan and Nehftwend (642), decided Ae fall of the 
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Feraan thionc. Under Osman, the island of Cyprus 
nas plundered (648) ; Abdallah ben Amer conquered 
Khoraaan, and penetrated as far as Balkh. The reign 
of Ali ben Abi-Taleb was spent in the quelling of inter- 
nal commotions, which ended m the murder of the 
caliph by the hand of the fanatic Abdorrahman ben 
Moljam, and the accession of the Ommaiades to the 

caliphaU* 

In 688 the entire northern coast of Africa, as far as 
the Straits of Gibraltar, was in the possession of the 
Arabs. In the reign of Walid I. (705-715), the do- 
minion of the Arabs attained its widest extent. , Under 
Soleiman (715-717), the greater part of Asia Minor was 
conquered, and Constantinople besieged ; and in the 
reign of Omar ben Abd-al- Aziz (717-720), the countries 
of Jorjan and Tabaristan were added to the empire. It 
was in the reign of Hesham (724-743) that the arms of 
the Moslems experienced their first signal defeat by 
Charles Martel, near Poitiers (732), which checked for 
ever the further progress of the Arabs on the continent 
ot Europe : the river Aude, in Languedoc, became the 
frontier of their dominion. 

After the conquest of Syria, Persia, Mauritania, and 
Spain, the trade of the Arabs became of great importance. 
Since the ninth century, Arabs began to setUe in various 
parts of India; several Indian princes embraced the 
Mohammedan faith. Soon the Arabs penetrated to the 
Indian islands, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and 

* See the article ^< Tabal," page 54. 
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even to China. Arabian caravans proceeded overland 
as far as Tartary and Siberia in the north : in Africa* 
dbey came to the Niger, where they founded the Moham- 
medan states of Ghana, Wangara, Tokrur, Kuku, Sen- 
near, Darfrir, Bumu, Tumbncta, and Melli. On the 
coast of Africa they established several harbonrs, and 
went oyer to Madagascar; and it is even probable that 
Lusitanian Arabs were, in the eleventh century, the first 
discoverers of America.* 



UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS TO SUBDUE 

THE ARABS. 

Tfts intrepid valour of the Arabs was proverbial among 
the Greeks and Romans. The body of the nation has 
escaped the dominion of the most powerful monarchies 
that have arisen and ^en in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Of the ancient Persian empire, Herodotus ex- 
pressly mentions, that all nations of (western) Asia were 
subject to Darius Hystaspis, except the Arabs, who were 
the independent confederates of the Persians: and when 
Cambyses had formed the design of invading Egypt, he 
was obliged to seek the friendship of some Arabs, who 
engaged to supply the Persian army with water during 
its march through the sands of Arabia Petr8ea.f If 
Phul, the conqueror of the new Assyrian empire, is said 
to have subdued the Arabs, or if Sanherib is called the 

* Penny Cydopadia. 
f Herodot iii. 7, 9; see the note on p. 218. 
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ruler of Assyria and Axabk, Ibis can only be cmderslood 
as applying to the nortlitm tribes of Arabia. 

Whffm Alexander the Great had overtamed tlie Per- 
sian empive, and conquered a great part of Asia, Uie 
neighbouring nations sent dieir ambassadors to make 
their submission; bat the Arabs alone disdained to 
acknowledge the conqoeror, and scorned to send an 
embassy, or to take any notice of him. This contempt 
so provoked him that he meditated an expedition against 
them; and humanly speaking, considering his vast army, 
the great assistance he would have received from all the 
neighbouring princes, and his being in vant of nothing 
which could have contributed to his success, we can 
scarcely suppose but he would have entirely destroyed 
tbem. The fleet of Nearchns was preparing to make the 
circuit of the Peninsula, when the deatli of Alexander 
prevented the execution of tfce design, and again shewed 
the world that there was one greater than the greatest. 

When the Romans had subdued &e rest of the east, 
Arabia alone stood out; and when Lucullns, one of their 
generals, had subdued some of the Arabs, he was recsdled 
and Pompey sent in his room. This latter most suc- 
cessful general gained some victories and penetrated some 
way into the country; but the word of God was against 
him, so that when 45uccess seemed ready to crown his 
labours with an entire subjection of the country, other 
affairs obliged him to leave it, and by retiring he lost all 
the advantages he had gained. 

Dio, who must hav« been impartial in the present 
instance, informs us when Tn^an besieged the city of 
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the Hagaremans^ (who were deacendantt frem, and deno" 
rainftted afler Hagar)i that as often as his soldien attacked 
the citjy the whole Heavens shook with thunder, rain- 
hows were seen m the sky (both eonsideied by the Romans 
aetenifying omens], violent stonns of hail and.fhander- 
hoita fell upon them ; and all these were repeated as often 
as they attacki^d the city: and aa often as they sat down 
to i^efresh thesQeelves with a mpest a multitude of flies 
alighting. both on their eatables and liquors, made all 
they ate and drank nauseous; so that the emperor at 
last, from these circi^rtances was 6hl%ed to raise the 
sdge. It may be observed here, that when they were 
attacked by Trajan, the power of the whole world was 
united in one empiieiand the whole power of the empire 
in the hands of Trajany and he was himself a man of 
great abilities, remarkably beloved by his soldiers, inde- 
fatigable in toils of war,, and greatly experienced in all 
that belongs to iti^-so that if it were possible that God s 
promise to Ishmaeli of substance and freedom, though at 
enmity with the rest of the world, could be defeated, by 
boraan wisdom and moral might, it must have been 
accomj^hed at this time-f 

About ei^ years afterwards, the emperor Severus, 
besieged the sasne dty with a numerous army, and Dio, 
the historian, who gives an account of thta expedition as 
weU as that under Tcajan» again remarks that Crod pre* 
served the city — by the canpemr, who called back the 
soldieni when they could have entered it, and again by 

• Or the city of Agar or Petra. See p. 251. 
f I'artlj' abridged fix>m Dr. Coke's Commentary. 
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the soUien Tettnining the emperor fiom taking it when 
he was detiromu The whole account is veiy wonderfo!. 
The emperor being at first repolaed with loss^made great 
preparatiens for the second assault, in which, after a great 
loss of the soldiers, he overthrew the ci^ wall, so that m 
entrance lay open into the city. Just at this time the 
emperor caused a retreat to be sounded, imagining that 
the beseiged would sue for peace, and that to obtain it 
they would discover those vast treasures that were sup- 
posed to be concealed in the temple of the sun, and 
which the emperor thought might be lost if they were to 
sack the city, and destroy the inhabitants. But the 
Hagarenians continued resolute the whdie day, giving no 
indications of their desire to capitulate. On the morrow 
following, when the emperor would have renewed the 
attack, the European soldiers, at all other times most 
resolute, would make no attempts to enter the breach; 
and the Syrians, forced to take the service, met with a 
grievous repulse. No persuasions, no promises, no threats, 
could engage the Europeans to renew the attack, so that, 
though the conquest in martial esteem appeared so easy 
after the breach in the walls, that one of Severus's cap- 
tains confidently undertook to effect it if he could have 
but five hundred and fifty European soldiers assigned 
him to the attack, yet the emperor coi^d do no more 
than reply in a rage, ''Where shall I find so many 
soldien," — and so departed into Palestine. And yet this 
emperor was beloved and revered by his soldiers to ador- 
ation, but could not now influence them to assault the 
enemy when they were almost at their mercy: a fact so 
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extraoidinary^ tiiat it appears to be manifestly the inter- 
position of that mighty Being, who at his pleasure ponr- 
eth contempt upon princes^ and bringeth the counsel of 
the heathen to naught. It may be added, the Hagar- 
enians stood single in this extremity against the whole 
Roman power; for Dio expressly says, that not one of 
their neighboHrs would assist them: and we may also 
observe, that the spirit of freedom which was the declared 
characteristic of Ishmael before he was bom, was strik- 
ingly remarkable at this time in his descendants. They 
seem to hare been fully determined to live absolutely 
free, or to die so,-^sdaining to capitulate, or make any 
terms, even with the emperor of the world! 



THE ARABS LORDS OF THE NAVIGABLE 

RIVERS, AS WELL AS THE DESERTS 

WITHIN THEIR TERRITORIES. 

Not only are the paths of the desert subject to a toll for 
travellers passing through the territories of the Arabs, as 
we have before noticed, but the navigable rivers are thus 
impeded by the Beduin tribes. The shores of the Ti- 
gris, for instance, are inhabited by the Beni-Lam, the 
Ghab, and other tribes, who claim a tribute of all vessels 
that pass to or from Bagdad ; and, when the Bagdad 
government is weak, go so far as to plunder them com- 
pletely. In connection with this subject, a few extracts 
from a journal, kept during a voyage down the Tigris, 
in the early part of the year 1832, may not be without 
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interest '' We are now axriFed at that part of the river^ 
where, it seems, the attacks of the Arabs axe most fre- 
quent Our Reis (master of the yessel), has oGcasiMUiflj 
been talking rery hugely all day on the valoroas deeds 
ha has and will do. His gun and English piece have 
been carefully cleaned, and he has girded on his caztrid^ 
case and powder flask. About four o'clock the following 
morning, a formidable assault was made on our boats 
from both sides of the river. Our vessel and another 
were allowed to pass with comparative impunity; but 
the third, which they had probably ascertained to be the 
richest, was £ercely assailed from both sides of the river; 
In the hope of intimidating them, the servants of the 
gentlemen in the boat were directed to send back a volley 
from their small arms in return: this discharge was 
followed by a very piercing and peculiar cry from the 
women, which seemed to indicate that it had taken more 
effect than was intended among the assailants, who suf-* 
fered.us to pass without further molestation, probably 
concluding we were too strong for them, as we were 
going with a fair wind at the time of the attack, and the 
Beduins had no boats with which to attempt boarding. 
They must have trusted that the intimidation occasioned 
by their numbers and their firing, would have made the 
river men bring the vessels ashore and submit to their 
pleasure. At this time every thing depended on our 
being able to keep the mid channel ; but this was very 
difficult, for we just came to a flexure of the river, which 
so changed our position with regard to the wind, that it 
was only with the most vehement exertions of the joaen 
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that we were prevented from driving on shore before the 
sails could be shifted. Had we really done so, we feel 
that we most have expected nothing less than to have 
been all massacred. During this transaction the din was 
perfectly teirific. Intermingled with the noise of the 
firing, were heard the wild and savage tones of the war- 
cry, which was raised on the shore and echoed by our 
men, who in every way endeavoured to make as much 
noise as possible, in order to convey an exaggerated 
idea of our numbers. The deep shrill yells of the women 
were particularly appalling : they usually attend on oc- 
casions of this sort, to furnish the men with refiieshments, 
to incite them by songs, and to dress their wounds ; and 
we understand that they sometimes assist in actual con- 
flict. Our Reis^ made a great parade of himself and 
his gun the following day, and seemed decidedly of 
opinion that our happy escape from the clutches of the 
Beduins was mainly attributable to his own powers and 
the excellencies of his piece." 



INDEPENDENT STATES ON THE ISLANDS 
AND BORDERS OF THE PERSIAN GULF., 

Almost all the sea ports in the Persian Gulf, and occa- 
sionally even some on the Persian coast are in possession 
of the Arab Tribes, who for the most part depend on 
navigation, fishery, and diving for pearls for their liveli- 

* The Reis and sailors were town Arabs, natives of Bassora; the 
Bednins bate and soom these their quiet and industrious brethren. 
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hood. Datesi dunra bread, and fish are the principal 
ardcles of food. Bach litde town has its sheikh; in 
time of war all their fishing boats are made battle ship»; 
and as, with a navy of ^is description, decisive battles 
cannot take place easily, the internal contests between 
the little states continue almost without intemiption. 
When a Pernan army is sent among them, they leave 
their settlements, and retire in their boats firom the coast, 
where they have bat little to lose, to some uninhabited 
island, or into the desert, till the invaders have with- 
drawn. 

" The most powerful tribes of the Arabs," says Nie- 
buhr, ** axe those which easily retire into the desert when 
attacked by a foreign endmy/'* This procedure may 
explain what is intended by the prophet Jeremiah-*-* 
" Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, O inhabitant of Dedan, 
for I bring calamity. '*t This deep is not under ground, 
but deep in the recesses of the desert, to which this peo« 
pie might flee from the devastations of their enemies. 



HOSPITALITY OP THE ARABS STRIKINGLY 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Hajji-Ben-Hassuna, chief of a party of the Bey's (of 
Tripoli) troop, pursued by the Arabs, lost his way, and 
WHS benighted near the enemy's camp. Passing by the* 
door of a tent which was open, he stopped his horse, and 

• Vol. ii. p. 158. t Chap. xlix. v. 8. 
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implored assistance. Being exhaosted with fatigae and 
tfaiist, the warlike Arab bid his enemy enter his teni 
with confidence, and treated him with every degree of 
respect and hospitality, for which the Arabs are so &- 
mous. The highest among them, like the patriarchs of 
old, wait on their guest. A man of rank, when visited 
by a stranger, quickly fetches a lamb from the flock, and 
kills it, his wife superintending her women, in dressing 
it in the best manner. With some of the Arabs, the 
primitive custom (so often alluded to in the Bible,) of 
washing the feet, is yet adopted ; and this compliment is 
performed by the head of the fiimily. Their supper was 
the best of the fatted lamb roasted, their dessert, dates and 
dried fruit; and the Arab's wife, to honour more parti- 
cularly her husband's guest, set before him a dish of 
bossen'i^, of her own making. Though these two chiefs 
were opposed in war, they talked with candour and 
friendship to each other, recounting the achievements 
of themselves and their ancestors, when a sudden pale- 
ness overspread the countenance of the host. He started 
from his seat, and retired. In a few moments afterwards, 
he sent word to his guest, that his bed was prepared, and 
all things ready for his repose ; that he was not well 
himself, and could not attend to finish the repast ; that 
he had examined the Moor's horse, and found it too 
exhausted to bear him through a hard journey the next 

* This was a preparation of flower and water, kneaded into a 
paste which being half baked, was broken into pieces, and kneaded 
again with new milk, oil, and salt, and garnished with mutton, 
dried and salted in tlie higbcit manner. 
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day ; but that before sunHPise^ on able horse, with every- 
accompUshment^ would be ready at the door of the tenty 
where he would meet him, and expect him to depart with 
all speed. The stnuiger, net able to account further ibr 
the conduct of his ho6t« retired to rest« An Arab waked 
him next morning in time to take refreshment for hia 
departure, which was ready prepared for him ; but he 
saw none of the family, tiU he perceived, on reachii^ the 
door of the tent, the master of it, holding the bridle of 
his horse, and supporting the stirrop for him to mount, 
which is done amoi^ the Ambs, as the last tc^n of 
friendship. No soon^ was Hajji mmintcd, than his boat 
announced to him that through the whole enemy's camp, 
he had not so great an enemy to dread as himselll 
'' Last night,'* said he, ''in the expldta of your ancesum^ 
you discov^ed to me the murderer of my £ither« 
There lie all the habits he was slain in (which were at 
that moment brought to the door of the tent),, over which 
in the presence of my family, I have many times sworn 
to revei^ hia death, and to seek the blood of the mur- 
derer from sun-rise to sun-set. The sun has not yet 
risen ; ihe sun will be no sooner risen than I shall pur- 
sue you, after you have safely quitted my tent, where 
fortunately for you it ia against our religion to molest 
you after you have sought my protection, and fouisd a 
refuge Acre. But all my oWgations cease as soon, as 
we part, and from that moment you must consider me 
as one determined on your destruction, in whatever part« 
or at whatever distance we may meet again. You have not 
mounted a horse inferior to the one that stands ready for 
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m^selfl On its swiftness sorpascang that of mine de- 
pends one of our lives, or both" After saying this, he 
shook hands with his adversary, and parted from him. 
The Moor profiting by the few minutes he had in ad- 
vance, reached the Bey's army in time to escape his par- 
suer, who followed him even as near the enemy's camp 
as he conld with safety. 

This was certainly a striking tndt of hospitality ; hut 
no more than every Arab and every Moor in the same 
circiunstances would do.* 
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An Arab on arriving in a strange camp, goes to the first 
tent he finds in his way, and entering with die salutation 
of ''peace be between us,** he sits himself down, no mat- 
ter whether the host be at home or not Shonld the 
latter be present, he immediately puts fresh wood on the 
fire, and begins to prepare coffee, generally ofiTermg his 
pipe to his guest. In the mean tima his wife^ or wives, 
after spreading mats for the stranger to sit on, retire to 
their part of tlie tent, and prepare the dinner or supper, 
according to the time of day, as a matter of course. Dur- 
ing this interval, the host chats with his guest; generally 
about their flocks, horses, camels, &c., sodh being their 
piincipal concerns. When tiie coffee is ready the host 
pours out fer every one his cnp, helping himself last. 
As soon as the meal is prepaied (which generally con- 

• Tidly^ Residence in TripoU. 
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aists of a luge wooden boirl of camel, goat, or sheep 
milk, boiled wheat, lentile soup, or melted butter with 
bread to dip in it), the host pours water for his guests, 
who wash their right hands. The ablution finished, 
ereiy one commences; the host retires, not eating with 
his guests, but wdcoming them with the frequent repeti<- 
tion of ''eat it all." The repast being finished, the 
master of the tent again pours water on their hands, and 
then eats of what remains. 

On two occasions we arriyed at a camp very late, and 
halting before a tent found the owner with his wife and 
children had retired to bed. It was really astonishing 
to see the good humour with which they all arose again, 
and kindled a fire, the ?rife commencing to knead dough, 
and prepare our supper, our Arabs making no apology, 
but taking all as a matter of course, though the night 
was bitter cold.**^ 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE NATURE 

AND USE OF THE CAMEL, THE 

" SHIP OF THE DESERT." 

On the sands of Arabia, the " Ship of the Desert," as 
the camel is emphatically called by the natives, is an in- 
valuable treasure. Without the aid of the camel, man- 
kind must have contented themselves with the produce 
of the individual spots of that vast country in which their 

• Captains Iiby and ifongkt' Tour. 
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Jot was cast. To this aidmal, so wisely ordered by Pro- 
vidence, must be ascribed in a great measure the citiK- 
zation of eastern countries. Egypt, Greece, and Hin- 
dostan would have been Kttk known to each other but 
for the camel, and in all probability might have been to 
the present day in a state of barbarism and dark ignor- 
mice. In a country where vast arid regions intervene 
between districts situated for cultivation, no other animal 
but the camel could have s^ved as a communicating 
medium. Its great strength and astonishing powers of 
abstinence both from food and drink render it truly an 
isvahiable treasure. 

The Arab of the desert is indebted to it for food and 
security ; its milk is nourishing, and when fermented a 
spiritous liquor is produced, which supplies the place of 
wine; its flesh is also considered excellent food, and its 
skin is turned to many useful purposes. The foot of the 
camel is finely adapted for aflfording a firm footing on 
the loose sands it has to traverse, being broad and flat* 
the toes individual, and spreading considerably, when 
placed upon the ground. If it were not for this useful 
creature, the immense deserts of the torrid zone would 
be utterly impassable, and all intercourse between many 
distant nations would at once be cut ofiT. In addition to 
the other means it possesses of crossing the burning 
sands, where many days may pass without a supply of 
water, the most peculiar and wonderful construction of 
its stomach allows it to lay up a store of water in a num- 
ber of cells in the interior of this organ, so formed as to 
allow the animal to employ thetia singly when necessary 
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Ibr iU support^ and in this manner, from its own resoatces^ 
to moiaten its parched mouth in the dreary joamey 
serosa the desert 

The hunch of the camel is a beautiful provision made 
by nature^ for the support of the persevering animal 
when distressed for want of food. When this occurs, die 
iat of which the hunch is formed, gradually disappears 
and contributes to the support of its possessor till it is 
utterly exhausted. The young camel, while living upon 
the milk of its mother, and consequently not liable to be 
in want of nourishment, is without the hunch on the 
back; nature although always bountiful, never labouring 
to a useless end. like the Beduins themselves, it learns 
from early youth to endure hanger, thirsty and fittigue. 
It performs joumies of three hundred to four hundred 
hours without requiring to drink oftener than once in 
eight or ten days; the herbage of the desert, scantily 
supplied, is sufficient, for its food: it carries a weight of 
one thousand pounds and upwards without being unloaded 
for weeks; a hint from its leader directs its motions, a 
song renews its strength. Its hair is manufactured into 
cloth for garments and tents, &c. Mounted on his well 
trained camel, the Arab defies the pursuit of the swiftest 
horse, and retires unmolested to his native wastes. To 
avoid danger from the bands of robbers with which the 
desert is infested, merchants and traveUers collect toge- 
ther in large. numbers, their goods and merchandise 
being fastened to the backs of the camels^ whose number 
sometimes amounts to several thousands. In this man- 
ner they perform their journey. These assemblies of 
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men and cameb are called caravans, and are funushed 
with guides, who in general are the parties from whom 
the camels have been hired. 

In travelling with a caravan, the acute sense pos- 
sessed hy the camel is strikingly displayed. When ap- 
parently worn out, and when all have been on the point 
of perishing with thirst, he has been known to break his 
halter, and run with unerring certainty to some spring 
or rivulet which had escaped the observation of all other 
quadrupeds of the caravan, and even man himself. The 
camel furnishes the Arab with flesh and milk. Its hair 
he weaves into cloathing, and the coverings for tents. 
His belt and his sandals are the produce of his hide, and^ 
its dung affords him fuel. In the east the hair of the 
camel is manufactured into cloth. John the Baptist's 
laiment was of camel's hair.* It is principally imported 
into these islands for the manufacture of pencils for the 
painter. The hair, which is the produce of Persia, is in 
the greatest estimation. There are three qualities, — . 
black, red, and grey. The black brings the best price ; 
the red comes in next, and the gray is only valued at 
half the price of the red. 

The Arabian eamelis distributed over the countries of 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt, AMca, and from the Mediter- 
n^ean to the river Senegal. That it was a native of 
Asia from the remotest antiquity, and the great oriental 
commercial vehicle, is sufficiently proved from scripture. 
Thus when Joseph's brethren had cast him into the pit, 
and, after the commission of the crime, had sat down to 

* Matt. ill. 4. 
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99X bread, they lifted up their eyes^ ttod, beliold^ u^snr- 
▼an of Isbmaelites came from Gilead,* with their camels 
bearing spiceiy and balm and mynh« going to carry it 
down to Egypt "t Again, in Jadgert ^® ^^ ^^ 

* The mountains of Gilead lay east of Jordan, separating the 

lands of Ammon, Moab, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh. Gilead is 

often in scripture put for the whole country- beyond Jordan. £a- 

sebitts says, If ount Gilead reached from Libanus northward, to the 

land poMeswd by Sibon, king of the Amorites. This ridge of 

moQDtaiiit mint thenfore have been above seventy leagues frooi 

Borth to south, and included the mountains of Scir and Bashaa. 

Jeremiah seems likewise to say that Gilead is the beginning of 

Idbanus — ** Thou art Gilead unto me, and the head of Lebanon ^' 

(xxii. 6). Scripture speaks very highly in commendation of the 

balm of Gilead (Jer. viii. 32; xlvi. 11}. The merchants who bought 

Joseph came firom Gilead, and were carrying balm into Egypt. 

** But it seems most likely to me," says Prideauz, ** that the tori 

of Qilead, rendered, in our translation, balmy was not the lame as 

the balsam of Gilead, but a better sort of turpentine^ then in use 

for curing wounds and diseases." (Connect. &c. Part ii. b. 7.) But 

it is almost certain, that the balm of Gilead which the Isbmaelites 

were carrying into Egypt, was there used by the Egyptians, in the 

embalming of their dead, an art which they had brought to such 

amazing perfection, that there now lies, at the College of Surgeons, 

an Egyptian mummy (Hotncsi), which lived not less than three 

thouaand years ago, and is now as perfect aa at that hour when the 

^[Hrit left its tenement of clay, though not to moulder with ita 

kindred dust, but to be brought and exhibited, as a master-piece 

of art, to the pale inhabitants of the north; or, to use the words 

of Mr. Roscoe, — 

<* Not like thin ghosts of disembodied creatures, 

Bat with thy flesh, thy bones, thy Umbs, tby featurts.* 

f Gen. xxzvii. 25. X Chap. viii. 21. 
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Gideon arose, and slew Zebah and Zalmunnaj and took 
away the ornaments from the camels' necks.''^ In Leri- 
ticus^f the camel is enumerated among the forbidden 
animals : — ** Because he cheweth the cud, but divideth 
not the hoof,he is unclean unto you." Part of Job s sub- 
stance consisted of three thousand camels, and the third 
evil messenger informs him the '' Chaldeans made out 
three bands, and fell upon the camels, and have carried 
them away/' When after his afflictions the Lord blessed 
the latter end of Job more than the beginning, six thou- 
sand camels formed part of the blessing. 



ACCOUNT OP CARAVANS TRAVERSING THE 
DESERTS OF ARABIA. 

A caravan is a travelling body of merchants or pilgiims, 
who join company for safety and convenience. The 
term is of Persian origin (Carwan in Persian having the 
same signification as caravan in English), is confined to 
joumies in the east, and applies more particularly to 
those made in Arabia, Nubia, Sjnria, and Persia. In 
Arabia the caravans have a commercial or a religious 
character, and very frequently both. The greatest of 
them all^ or those which proceed annually to the holy 
city of Mecca, have always trade as well as prayers 
in view. These caravans are regularly organized by 
government, and placed under the direction of officers of 

* See also Gen. zxxu. 7. f Chap. xi. 4, 
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high nnk, who assign to the diflfevent tia?eUeis their 
psoper place in the long line of marehi and see that good 
mder is maintained. Sixty thousand men^ and twenty 
thousand cameb sometimes arrive at Mecca with the 
Ha4)i» or pilgrim caravans. But this amount is insigni<- 
ficant compared with the nmnhen that flocked to the 
holy city in other ages. It is said that when the mother 
of Motasem h' lUah, the last of the Abbasides, performed 
the pilgrimage in the year 631 of the Hegira (▲.». 
12d4)i her caravan consisted of one hundred and twenty 
thousand camels. In our times, the Syrian caravan, as 
it is called, though it at first starts from Turkey, has 
been the most numerous and the best regulated-; yet 
according to Burckhordt, who saw it at Mecca in 1814, 
it did not consist of more than fifteen thousand camels. 
This caravan sets out from Constantinople, or rather 
from the Asiatic suburb, Scutari, and collects pilgrims 
and traders all throu^ Anatolia and Syria. During this 
part of the route, great care is taken for the safety and 
comfort of the travellers. The armed forces of different 
pachas and local governors escort them from town to 
town, and the munificence of former Sultans has amply 
provided caravan -sarais (caravan-inns) and foimtains of 
pure water by the road sides. On arriving at Damascus 
the caravan is put under the protection of the pasha, who 
derives both honour and profit firom the charge, At this 
pleasant city it generally remains three or four weeks, in 
order to pr^are for a journey of thirty days across the 
desert Here also the camels are changed, the Anatolian 
camel being considered not fit for such a journey. When 
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all is ready, the pasha of Damascus^ or one of his chief 
officers, puts himself at the head of the caravan, which 
he actompanies to Mecca. The signal of encamping 
and starting is the firing of a musket. On its route 
across the desert, where marauding Arabs are always on 
the look out, a troop of liorse ride in front, and another 
in the rear to bring up the stragglers. The difiTerent 
parties of travellers, who are distinguished by their pro- 
vinces or towns, keep close together, and each party 
knows its proper station. The usual arrangement of the 
hadjis is to contract with a mekowem, a man who specu- 
lates in the furnishing of animals and provisions, has his 
camels, tents, servants, meat, cofTee, &c., and who takes 
upon himself all the trouble' and expense for a given 
sum. 

The Egyptian pilgrim caravan, which starts from 
Cairo, is regulated in much the same manner ; but it is 
not so large, and its route, by the head of the Red Sea, 
and through a country where fierce Beduin Arabs are 
plentiful, and wells of water very scarce, is much more 
dangerous. 

When the canvans arrive at Mecca, bringing with 
them goods from so many parts of the world, that city 
presents the appearance, of a vast fair. In former times 
there was a second great pilgrimage and fair at Medina. 
A caravan of many hundred merchants, all mounted on 
dromedaries (this was called a " light caravan") and pie- 
ceded by their goods on the slower camels (the heavy 
caravan), wentfirom Mecca to Medina: but this caravan 
is on the decline. 
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Besides these large annual caravans, others on u 
smaller scale are constantly occurring in the £ast> where 
merchants and travellers going the same road wait (or 
one another until they can form a caravan, when they 
generally appoint one of their voluntary association to 
regulate the order of march.* 



THE DROMEDARY. 

This species of camel has but one hump, situated about 
the middle of the back ; it is about eight feet long; ita 
hair is a pale brown ; and it is found both in Arabia, and 
Africa. 

Purchas (book vi., c. l,s.9) says that of camels there 
are three kinds; the first called Huguin, of tall stature 
and able to carry a thousand pounds weight; the second 
less, having a double bunch, fit for caniage and to ride 
on, ^called Becheti, bred only in Asia; the third sort» 
called Baguahill, small, able to travel (for they axe unfit 
for burthens) above an hundred miles in a day. The 
king of Tombuctoo can send messengers on such camels 
to Segelmesse or Darha, nine hundred miles distant^ in 
the space of eight days at the farthest. He further states 
that such enduring swiftness would be almost incredible, 
were it not corroborated by the best authorities, who all 
agree in their accounts of the speed of the Heirie, Ei 
iieirie, or Maherry of the desert — Purchas's RaguahiU. 

• Penny Cydopasdia. 
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"When thou shalt meet a heirie," say the Araba io lh«r 
poetical mode of ezpressioD^ ''and say to the rider Salem 
Aleik, ere he shall have answered thee Aleik Salem, he 
will be afar off, and nearly out of sight, for his swiftness 
is like the wind," The Sabayee, said to be the fastest 
breed of the swift dromedary, will, it is asserted, perform 
a journey of thirty-five days* caravan travelling (about 
eighteen miles a day) in five days^ performing six hun- 
dred and thirty miles in that small period of time. Riley 
often travelled on a dromedary at the rate of seven or 
eight miles an hour for nine and ten hours a-day; and 
Lyon says that the Maherry of the Northern African 
Arabs will continue at a long trot of nine miles an hour 
for many hours together. 

Mr. Jackson, in his account of the empire of Morocco, 
gives an interesting description of the heirie (desert 
camel), which is in figure similar to the camel of burden, 
^ut more elegantly formed, The Arab with his loins, 
breast, and ears bound round to prevent the percussion 
of air proceeding from a quick motion, rapidly traverses, 
upon the back of this abstemious animal the scorching 
desert, the fiery atmosphere of which parches and im- 
pedes respiration so as almost to cause suffocation. The 
motion of the heirie is violent, and can be endured only 
by those patient, temperate, and hardy Arabs who are 
accustomed to it The heiries of the most inferior kind 
are called Talatayee, a term expressive of their going the 
distance of three days' journey in one ; the next kind is 
called Sabayee, a term expressive of that which goes seven 
days' journey in one, and this is the general character. 
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There is also one called Tasayee, or heirie of nioe days' 
joamey in one ; bat these are extremely rare. 



SOME ACCOUNT OP THE SAMUM ON THE 
DESERTS OF ARABIA. 

"I will send a blast upon him."**^ The Samamj is 
a hot and pestilential wind which blows over the 
desert of Arabia, in the months of July and August. 
In some years it does not blow at all, and in others it 
appears eight or ten times. The Arabs and Persians 
have warning of its approach by a thick haze/ which 
looks like a cloud rising out of the horizon; and on its 
appearance they prostrate themselves on the ground^ and 
continue in that position till the wind is passed: but if 
they are not active and careful to use this precaution, 
they receive the full force of the wind and are immediately 
deprived oi life. 

The poisonous blasts known by the names of Sam, 
Samum, or Samiel, seldom blow in the southern parts 
of Arabia: they are chiefly experienced in the track 
between Basra, Bagdad, Haleb, and Mecoa> but even 
here they are only dreadful during the hottest months of 
the year. These winds' seem to derive their noxious 
qualities from passing over the great sandy desert, when 
scorched by the intense rays of the tropical sun; and 

* 2 KinsB, xiz. 7. See also hmuhf xxxvii 7; Job, iv. 9. 
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accordingly, Neibuhr was informed that at Mecca, the 
samum blows from the east, at Bagdad from the west, 
and at Basra from the north-west The nature of winds 
generally seems to differ according to the tract they 
have passed over. Ali Bey observes, that at Jidda, the 
north wind, traversing the deserts, arrives in such a state 
of dryness that the skin is parched, paper cracks as if 
it were in the mouth of an oven, and the air is loaded 
with sand. If the wind changes to the south, every thing 
is in the opposite extreme; the air is damp, every thing 
you handle is of a clammy wetness, and the atmosphere 
appears loaded with fog. Lord Valentia remarks, that 
the southern part of the Arabian Gulf, as far as the island 
of Jebel Teir, opposite Loheia is, during eight months of 
the year, exposed to the south-west monsoon; which, as 
it4^w8 over the arid sands of Africa, renders the climate 
of the adjacent coast extremely sultry. From Jebel Teir 
to Jidda the winds are variable; above Cossier as far as 
Suez the wind blows for' rather more then eight months 
from the north-west. 

The only method the Arabs take to. avoid the fatal 
effects of the blast is instant prostration, as before 
noticed. When all is over they get up and look around 
for their companions; if they see any one lying on the 
ground motionless, they take hold of an arm or leg and 
pull it with great violence, and if the limb separates from 
the body it is a certain sign that the samiel has had its 
full effect; but on the contrary if the arm or leg does not 
come offt it proves that life is remaining, although to 
every outward appearance the person is dead; and in that 
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case tbey immediately cover him with clothes^ and 
administer some warm diluting liqnor to cause perspir- 
ation. It has not been accurately ascertained whether 
the dead bodies are scorched, or dissolved into a kind of 
gelatinous or gluey substance; but from all accounts there 
is reason to believe the latter: and in that case the fatal 
effects may be attributed rather to a noxious vapour then 
excessive heat. M. Thevenot relates, that in his journey 
from Suez to Cairo, he was annoyed with one of these 
winds, which lasted for a whole day; and that the caravan 
travelling to Mecca, was so infested by one the year 
before, that they lost two thousand men in one single 
night. 



SAND STORM OF THE DESERT. 



Kow o'er tiieir head the whizzing whirlwinds breathe, 
And the live deaert pants and heaves beneath. 
T^ged hy the orimson «m, vast oolanupa rise 
Of eddying sands, and war amid the sides; 
In led arcades the billowy plain snrronnd, 
And stalking turrets dance upon the ground. 
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In the pathless desert, high mounds of sand shifting, 
with every wind, surrounds the traveller on every side, 
and conceal from his view all other objects. Wher^ the 
wind is of a sorprising rapidity, and the sand so ex- 
tv^nelyfine that it forms <m the desert waves which 
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tsaeoMe those of the sea, these wares rise vp so fast tiiat 
in a very*few hours a hill of from twenty to thirty feet is 
traasported from' one place to another. The shifting of 
these sands, howerer, does not take place all on a suoU 
den, as some mxppoae, and is by these means capable of 
sarpjising and burying a eararan while on the maid&k 
The mode in which the tzan^K»ition of the hiUfi tahes 
place, is not difficult to explain. The wind sweeping 
the sands from Ihe surface continually, and that with att 
astonishing mpidity, th6 ground lowers every moment; 
but the quantity of sand in the air increasing as quickly 
by successive wares, cannot support itself there, but Mk 
in heaps, and forms a new hill, leaving the place before 
occupied level, and with the appearance of harii^ been 
swept. It is necessary to guard the eyes and mouth 
against the quantity of sand which is always flying in 
the air ; and the trareller has to seek the right direction 
to avoid being lost in the windings made by the hills of 
sand, which bound the sight, and which shift from one 
spot to another, as not to leave any thing besides the 
sky and sand. Without any mark by which the posi- 
tion can be known, eren the deepest footsteps in the 
sand, of man or horse, disappear the moment the foot is 
raised. 

The immensity, the swiftness, and the everlasting 
motion of these waves so disturb the sight both of men 
and beasts, that they are almost continually marching as 
if in the dark. The camel gives here a proof of hii 
great superiority ; his long neck perpendicularly erected 
removes his head from the ground, and from the thick 
c c 
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|Mit of tbe waTes ; Us eyes aje well defended by thick 
eye^lids, laigely provided with hair, and which he keep^ 
kalf-ahat ; the constraction of his feet, bxoad and cushion- 
like, preyenta him treading deep into the sand ; his long 
legs enable him to pass the same space with only half 
the nomber of steps of any other animal, and therefore 
with less fatigue. These advantages give him a solid 
and easy gait on a ground where all other animals walk 
widi slow, short, and uncertain steps, and in a tottering 
manner. Hence the camel, intended by nature for these 
joumies, affords a new motive of praise to the Creator,, 
who in his wisdom has given the camel to the African, 
as he has bestowed the rein-deer on the Laplander. 

The following is Bruce's account of this singular phe- 
nomenon, which he represents as one of the most magni- 
ficent spectacles imaginable, and by which himself and 
his companions were at once surprised and terrified. 
Having reached the vast expanse of the desert which lies 
to the west and south-west of Chendi, they saw a num- 
ber of prodigious pillars of sand at different distances, at 
times moving with great celerity, and at other times 
stalking on with a majestic slowness. At intervals the 
party thought they should be overwhelmed by these 
sand pillars, and small quantities of sand did actually 
reach them. Again they would retreat, and be almost 
out of sight, their summits reaching to the very clouds. 
There the tops often separated from the bodies, and these 
once disjoined were dispersed in the air, and appeared no 
more. They were sometimes broken near the middle, 
as if struck with a cannon shot. About noon they began 
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^ advance with considerable swiftness upon the partj^ 
the wind being yeiy strong from the north. Eleven of 
them ranged alongside at about the distance of three 
imles from them ; and at this interval^ the diameter of 
the largest of them appeared to Mr. Bruce to be about 
twelve feet« They retired with a wind at south-east, 
leaving an impression on our traveller's mind to which 
he could give no name, though assuredly one of its in- 
gredients was fear, blended with a considerable portion 
0f wonder and surprise. It was in vain to think of 
fleeing ; the swiftest horse, or the fastest sailing ship, 
would have been of no use in rescuing him from danger. 
The full persuasion of this riveted him on the spot where 
ne stood, and he allowed the camels to gain on him so 
much, that it was with difficulty that he could overtake 
them. 

On a subsequent occasion, Mr. Bruc^'s party was su^ 
prised by one of these phenomena soon after sun-rise, 
which appeared like a forest of. trees, and almost darkened 
the sun, the rays of which, shining through them,, gave 
them the appearance of pillars of fire.* 



PERSONAL APPEARANCE, &c. OF THE ARABS. 

The Arabs, strictly speaking, compose the most nu- 
merous class of the population of northern Africa. They 
are scattered over every part of it, and are found even in 

* Bee also Dr. Clarke's Travels in Egypt. 
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tiM gneal desert as far as the confines of Soudan. The 
kdiabitanCs of the plains are a fine race of mcD, tall and 
mnsciihr, wiA good featuxes^ and intelligent oounte*- 
nanees; the eye black and piercing; the nose somewhat 
arched ; the teeth regular, and white as ivorj; ihe heard 
foil and bnshy ; the hair strong and straight, and ani- 
?«nal]y black ; the coloor of the skin in the ncHthem, a 
bright clear brunette, darkening graduallj into perfect 
blackness, bat still without the n^^ features. Near 
Soudan, the Arabs are the breeders of cattle. They Hve 
inrariably in tents, made of coarse stuff of goats' or 
camels' hair, and their femilies Tary from twelve to a 
hundred. They all belong to their respective tribes> 
each having his own Sheikh or chief, who explains the 
Koran, administerB justice, and settles disputes, in the 
same manner as the patriarchs of old. At each encamp- 
ment is a tent set apart for religious worship, and &e 
reception of strangers. Impatient of restraint, and fondly 
attached to independence, few Arabs are feund in any of 
the towns^ but they bring with them various articles to 
market, pitching their tents on the nearest spot where 
grass and water can be met with. They are. always at 
war, either with one another, or with the Berbers, or, like 
these people, they oppose the troops of the respective 
Moorish sovereigns, when they are sent to collect their 
tribute. War may be said to be the Arab's trade, and 
plundering his revenue. 

An Arab family moves from place to place, as the land 
becomes exhausted, and the pasturage fails ; or as they in* 
crease, and their flocks and herds become too numerous. 
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they separate^ like Abraham and Lot, one proceeding to 
the right, and the other to the left.* Eeatinge tells ns, 
*' When they march, the women sit in a groap, perhaps 
of three, on the back of the camels. The younger ani- 
mals, such as children, lambs, kids, and so forth, axe 
allotted their places in panniers, on each side. Thus, 
guarded by a few on horseback, with their muskets rested 
across their panels, and the rest driving their camels, 
they are met in their migrations." 



THE HORSES IN USE AMONG THE ARABS. 

A RABIA has long been noted for its horses, of which there 
are two distinct breeds; the one which is called kadishi, 
i.e. of unknown descent, is in no higher estimation than 
the common horses in Europe: horses of this breed 
are employed to carry loads or as draught animals. The 
other, called koheili, i.e. of ancient and noble pedigree, 
is reserved for riding only. The best horses are bred in 
the desert bordering on Syria; they are there educated in 
the encampments of the Beduins with a careful tender- 
ness, which trains them to habits of attachment to their 
masters. It is for this quality, and their amazing speed, 
that they are valued more by the Arabs than for their 
size and beauty. 

The Beduins never allow a horse at the moment of his 
birth to fall on the ground. They receive it into their 

• Sir Richard TuUj'a residence in Tripoli. 
cc3 
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WPBOB, and so cherish it for several hours^ occupied in 
washing and stretching its tender limhs, and carressing 
it as they would a haby. After this they place it on the 
ground, and watch its feeble steps with peculiar attention, 
prognosticating from that time the excellencies or defects 
of their future companion.* 



ANECDOTE OF THE ARABIAN AND HIS MARE. 

The whole stock of a poor Arabian of the desert con- 
nsted of a beautiful mare. This the French Consul, at 
Said, offered to purchase, with an intention of sending 
her to Louis XIV. The Arab, pressed by want, hesi- 
tated a long time ; but at length consented on condition 
of receiving a very considerable sum of money which he 
named. The Consul wrote to France for permission to 
close the bargain, and having obtained it, sent the in- 
formation immediately to the Arab. The man, so indigent 
as to possess only a miserable rag, a covering for his body, 
arrived with his magnificent courser. He dismounted, 
and looking first at the gold and then steadfastly at his 
mare, heaved a heavy sigh. To whom is it, he exclaim- 
ed, that I am going to yield thee up P To Europeans, 
who will tie thee close, who will beat thee, who will ren- 
der thee miserable. Return with me, my beauty, my 
jewel, and rejoice the hearts of my children. As he pro- 
nounced these last words, he sprung upon her back and 
was out of sight almost in a moment, f 

* Burckhardt f Guthrie** Geography. 
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LITERATURE OF THE ARABS, LOVE OF 

POETRY, &c. 

It is now generally agreed by those who stndy oriental 
literature, that the Arabs do not possess any authentic 
literary relics anterior to the sixth century of our aera, 
and that the poems called Moallakat all belong to that 
or the beginning of the next century. It cannot, how- 
ever, be disputed that, at the time when they were com- 
posed, the language and the poetry of the Arabs had 
already attained a high degree of cultivation ; the lan- 
guage appears in them with perfect grammatical regu- 
larity, and subject to all the rules of a fixed system of 
prosody. 

The life of a nation secluded by the nature of its 
country from the introduction of foreign refinement, and 
compelled by its occupations of hunters and herdsmen to 
live in small clans spread over a wide extent of country, 
amidst the awful solitude of deserts, the terrors of which, 
while tempting the spirit of the hazardous to dangerous 
enterprise, seem to endear the security of a soaiable 
home, and to tie closer the bonds of fellowship, appears 
of itself rich in poetic elements; and indeed, as far as we 
are able to trace back the character of the Arabs, we find 
the love of poetry one of its essential features. The 
appearance of a poet in a family was hailed with congra- 
tulations by the neighbouring tribes, and we hear of 
assemblies annually held at Okadh, in Yemen, where 
^ts from all parts of Arabia contended for a prize by 
recitiDg their compodtions: the poems of the successful 
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competitors were, it is said, written in letters of gold and 
hung up on the Caaha, whence they were named nwal" 
lakat, i.e« 'the suspended.* Seven of these poems, those 
of Amru hen Kolthum, Amrulkeis> Antaia, Tarafa, Lehid, 
Hareth, and Zohair, have heen preserved to us; and the 
careful manner in which they heen commented upon by 
native grammarians (Zuzeni, Nahas, &c.) attests the 
importance that was attached to them by the Arabs in 
subsequent ages. The poem of Shanfara, that of Asha, 
and that of Nabega Dhobyani, are in some manuscripts 
appended to the Moallakat More comprehensive col- 
lections of antient poems are the Diwan of the Hud* 
seilides, the Hamasa of Abu Temmam (about A.n. 830) 
explained by the scholiasts Tebrizi and Merzuki, and 
the small Hanuua of Boktori (a.d. 896). A Diwan of 
Hatim T!sd, and of Taabbata-Shairan, besides a single 
poem of Caab ben Zohair, are handed down separately. 

Mohammed recommended learning and poetry, and 
the admired and often truly sublime diction of the Koran 
attests that he himself was no stranger to the powers of 
poetic language. Yet during the first century after his 
death, in the reign of the warlike Ommaiades, the voice 
of poetry was silenced or not heard in the noise and tu- 
mult of war. '' But," says Abulfaraj*, " when Allah 
called the family of Hashem (i. e. the Abbasides), to the 
government, and surrendered to them the command, the 
hearts returned from their indolence, the minds awoke 
from their torpor." Among the writers who flourished 

• Hist Dyn. p. 246. 
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nnder the earlier Abbaside caliphs, Asmai deserves to be 
distinguished: to him is ascribed a romance of great 
celebrity in the east, called Antar, after the name of its 
hero ; it exhibits an interesting picture of the condition 
of Arabia shortly previous to the appearance of Moham* 
med, especially of the life of its wandering tribes, of 
which it gives as lively a representation as the well-known 
Arabian Nights do of the state of society in the Arabian 
towns. The exact period to which tlie composition of this 
latter work must be assigned is still subject to discussion. 
That some of the most fanciful and enchanting tales in 
the collection are derived from an Indian source, appears 
to us undeniable, although notions and images suited to 
the sphere of ideas of a Mohammedan and an inhabitant 
of western Asia, have been carefully substituted for every 
allusion to pol3rtheism and Hindoo institutions that might 
have puzzled the imagination or shocked the good sense 
of a Mussulman reader.* 

• '^ It is a ridiculous notion which prevails among us," says Sir 
William Jones, " that ignorance is a principle of the Moham- 
medan religion, and that the Koran instructs the Turks not to be 
instructed. There is even now little question that we are too much 
accustomed to regard the followers of that faith as necessarily rude 
and ignoraot beings, who will neither cultivate learning nor allow 
others to do so. There is still less qaestion to believe that the 
articles of their creed aff<vd us no ground for «uch impressions. 
Mohammed not only pennitted, but adrised his people to apply 
themselves to the acquisitioa of learning. * Seek knowledge/ he 
says in one of his precepts. Notwithstanding, it must be con- 
fessed that no Mohammedan people at the presoit day are re- 
markable for proficiency in literature or sdence. The Turks, who 
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In the reign of Mamnn, the litexature of the Arabs 
um its golden age. Among the foreign scholars who 
lived at his courts we distinguish the Indian physician 
Salah ben Nahala, and the Sjnriau Yahya ben Mesawaih 
(commonly called Joannes Mesne). The works of 
Aristotle, of Hippocrates, Galen, Dioscorides, and 
Theophrastus, of Endid, Archimedes, and Ptolemy, 
were translated, partly throngh intermediate Syriac ver- 
sions. Among the translators we find mentioned the 
Sabian astronomer Thabet ben Korra; the Christian 
physician Honain, with his son Isliak, and his grandson 
Hobaish ben al-Asam ; Yahya ben Batrik, Yahya ben 
Adda, Ibrahim ben Takwin, and many others. At the 
command of Maman, Mahommed ben Musa, of Khowa- 
rezm, wrote the first elementary treatise on Algebra, 
evidently drawn, in a great proportion, firom Indian 
sources. Mamun founded academies at Bagdad, Basra, 
Kufa, and Bokhara, and furnished scholars with the 
necessary means to visit foreign countries for litenOy 
purposes. In his reign Yahya ben Abil-Mansur built 
and superintended observatories at Bagdad and Damateus. 

The literature of the Arabs is particularly important 
on account of its numerous and valuable historical works. 

are a set of barbarous peq[>le, as ignorant as they are rude, or 
rather, as proad as they are ignorant, afford ns the readiest speci- 
men of a Moslem nation. The early sultans, as well as the caliphs 
were the zealous patrons of knowledge. ' Be the support of the 
faith, and the protector of sciences,' was the dying injunction of 
the first of the Ounans to his successor Ordcan, in the begimuug 
of the fourteenth century." 
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The earliest historical writer of the Arabs, of whom we 
have any knowledge, was Hesham ben Mohammed ben 
Shoaib al-Khelebi, who died a.d. 826. From that period 
down to the eighteenth century, appeared an almost un- 
intemipted succession of Arabian historical writers, who 
produced, among many other works of high interest, 
various works on universal history; chronicles of the 
Arabian dominion in Spain ; several histories of Mecca ; 
a chronicle of Aleppo ; three distinct biographical dic- 
tionaries ; no less than six special works on the history 
of Egypt ; biographies of the Sultan Saladin ; a life of 
Timur; and a history of the Berbers. To complete 
the list, Haji Ehalfa composed a bibliographic work on 
die history of literature among the Arabs, Persians, and 
Turks. 

Many erudite works in philosophy, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, natural history, and geography, also appeared 
between the ninth and sixteenth centuries. Within the 
same periods accounts were written of travels through 
Asia and Africa, India, China, and Persia. In the four^ 
teenth century, the celebrated Mohammed Ibn Batuta 
wandered through the interior of Africa, India, Java, 
China, Russia, Greece, Spain, &c. From the Arabs we 
received our decimal system of numerical notation, for 
which they themselves were indebted to the Hindoos. 



LOYB OF POETRY AHOHO THB ABABS. 

Through every part of the Arabian desert, poetry is 
equally esteemed. Many persons are found who make 
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Terees of tnie meuore, ahhoagfa they can neither read 
nor write. Yet as they employ on sach occasions chosen 
terms only > and as the purity of their vernacular language 
is sach as to prevent any grammatical errors, these veraes, 
after passing from mouth to month, may at last be com* 
mitted to paper, and will most commonly be found regu- 
lar and correct. I presume that the greatest part of the 
early poetry of the Arabs which has descended to us, is 
derived from similar compositions. Ibn-Saoud assem- 
bled the best poets of the desert of Derayeh; he de- 
lighted in poetry, and very liberally rewarded those who 
excelled in it. According to the Arab custom, if a repu- 
table poet address some verses to the Sheikh, or a dis- 
tinguished warrior, he will receive a camel or some sheep 
as a present. The largesses which were in former times 
bestowed on poets by Arabian chiefs, are still the subject 
of frequent conversation among the Bedoins.* 



EXTRACTS FROM THE LITERATURE OF 
THE ARABS,— PROSE AND VERSE. 

APHORISMS. 

'' The helpless infant, the factious child, the impatient 
youth, the busy man, the more advanced period of life* 
and finally the infirmities of age, pointing to the hour 
which is to close the scene which firiends have enlivened 
and made dear, all present aspects of such painful 

« Borckhardt 
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vmety and xnordficatioD^ that the prudent man should 
occupy himself with more serious thoughts than what the 
business of this transitory scene can supply." 

'* He who ventures into the river where the crocodile is 
basking> becomes himself the cause of his own destruc- 
tion ; and the serpent cannot be said to have occasioned 
the death of a man> who has extracted the poison from 
its toothy in order to try its effects." 

'* The man of knowledge lives eternally after his 
death, while his members are reduced to dust beneath 
the tomb : but the ignorant man is dead even while he 
walks upon the earth ; he is numbered with living men, 
and yet existeth not." 



POETRY. 



The beautiful thought contained in the following lines, 
which were addressed by an Arabian poet to a friend on 
his birth-day, has been well expressed by two eminent 
oriental scholars. Sir William Jones, and Mr. Carlyle, 
formerly professor of Arabic, at Cambridge. The reader 
may compare them and judge. 

MB. CABLTLB. 

When born, in tears we saw thee drown'd, 
Whilst thine assembled friends aronnd, 

With smiles their joy confest : 
So live, that at thy parting how, 
They may the flood of sorrow poor, 

And thoa in smiles be drest 

P D 
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On pamnts' Up, a nalwd Dew-bom ehild, 
Weeping thou Mt'ft, while all aroond thee smiled : 
So UrBj that, unking into death's cold sleep, 
Calm thon may'st smile, while all around thee weep. 



ARAB PBOYBEBS. 

1. The tyrant is a dead carcass in the abodes of the 
living: but the benefactor has a living soul in the man- 
sions of the dead. 

2. A prince without justice, is like a river without 
water. 

3. Inquire about your neig^dxnir before you build, and 
your companion before you travel. 

4. The fool is a foe to himself, how then can he benefit 
others? 

5. A man who can neither serve his iiiends nor injure 
his enemies, is an unprofitable servant 

6. The sluggaxd becomes a stranger to God, and an 
acquaintance with indigence. 

7. The first of wisdom is the fear of God. 

8. By six qualities may a fool be known: — 1« Anger 
without a cause; 2. Speech without profit; 3. Change 
without motive; 4. Inquiry without an object; 5. Putting 
trust in a stranger; and 6, Wanting capacity to discri- 
minate between a friend and a foe. 

9. The winkings of our eyes are our signals in love 
matters. 

10. We are silent, yet love speaks by our winkings.* 
• S^ProY. vi. 13; x. 10; Bodes. xxviL 22. Madden's Travels. 



APPENDIX TO ISHMAEL. 
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FULFILMENT OF THE PROPHECIES. 

Hayiko thas briefly passed over some ef the most pro- 
minent features in the history of the Arabs^ the reader 
mast be forcibly impressed with the beauty and the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies made to Hagar^ coneeming Ish- 
BMel^ befoveJiis birth, which wefind strikingly exemplified 
in his descendants after his death." 

" O that Ishmael might live bef<»e thee/'* Abraham 
finding that the covenant was to be established in another 
branch of his lamily felt solicitous for his son Ishmael, 
whom he considered necessarily excluded ; on which Grod 
ddivers that most r^oaarkable prophecy, which follows in 
the twentieth verse — ''And as for Ishmael, I have heard 
thee; behdd, I have Ueased him, and will maise him 
fhixtliil; twelve princes shall he beget, and I will make 
him a great na^n. " The Lord is pleased here to repeat 
to Abraham, what he had proinised to Hagar before, 
concerning Ishmael; namely, that he would make him 
fruitful and multiply him exceedingly.f 

m 

*■ OtMi xvn. 18. t Ibid. xyI> 10. 
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lahmael married an Egyptian woman, and in a fer 
jean his family was so increased, that in the thirty- 
serenth chapter of Genesis, we read of Ishmaelites trad- 
ing into Egypt with their camels bearing spicery,^ and 
balm, and myrrh,* going to carry it down to Egypt. 
From this it appears, that the nomadic tribes in the 
northern tracts of Arabia had early applied themselves to 
traffic with the neighbouring nations. It was a caravioi 
of Midianite merchants to whom Joseph was sold, b.o. 
1729; ''And there passed by Midianites, merchantmen; 
and they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and 
sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver: 
and they brought Joseph into Egypt^f Afterwards we 
find the caravans of the Queen of Sheba, visiting Solo- 
mon, with a very great train of camels, beariag spieea 
and very much gold and precious stones. { 

"I will make him a great nation." This is repeated 
twice or thrice, and was accomplished as soon as in the 
regular course of nature it could be accomplished. His 
seed, in process of time, grew up to be a great nation ; 
and such they continued for many ages, and such they 

* Herodotus (iii. 107) calls Arabia the only country where 
firankmoenae, myrrh, cassia, and landanum are to be found. Strabo 
(lib. ziy. e. 4, torn. 3, p. 385) mentions the province of Cattabania 
in particular, as the oountiy of frankincense, and Chatramottis^ 
(Hadramaut) as that of myrrh. Gold, and precious stones, are 
also alluded to by the andents, as indigenous productions of 
Arabia Felix. Gold mines are not at present known to exist. 
Some precious stones, such as the onyx, the ruby, and a kind of 
agate, are common in Yemen and Hadramaut 

f Gen. zzxviL 28. % ^ Kings, x. 1, 2; B.C. 1004. 
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eoatintte to the preowit dfeiy. They might iiideedv>e 
emphatically styled a ^at nation^ when the Saracens 
had overrun a groat part of the globe^ and made those 
rapid and extensive conquests^ and erected one of the 
greatest empires that was ever in the world. '* A great 
nation/' Such are the Arahs of the present day^ an^ 
such have they been from the beginning hitherto. — 
Where are now the onoe formidable and extensive em^ 
pires of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, Assyria, Persia, and 
Chaldea P They have shared the genend fate of nations, 
engidphed in the tide of years, and now exist only on the 
page of hisUnry. But the acicounts of modem travellers, 
compared with the most aucient accounts of this wonder- 
ful people, aU agree in stating, that the Arabs of the 
desert are the same in every respect they were three 
thousand years ago« 

'* Who," says the Bishop of Bristol, *' can fairly lay 
all these things together concerning Ishmael, and not 
perceive the hand of Providence in the whole afikir, from 
the beginning even to the end P None but God could 
describe so exactly the genius and manners, not only of 
a single person before he was born, but of a whole peo- 
ple, firom the first founder of the race to the present 
time. It was something wonderful, and not to be foreseen 
by human sagacity, that a man's whole posterity should 
so nearly resemble him and retain the same inclinations, 
the same habits, the same manners and customs, through- 
out all ages. These are. the only people besides the 
Jews, who have subsisted as a distinct people from the 
beginning. And in some respects they nearly resemble 
I)d3 
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each o^er :— the Arabe, as well as the Jews, are de- 
scended £rom Abiaham ; and both boast o£ their descent 
from that lather of the faithful : — the Arabs» as well as 
the Jews, are circumcised ; and both profess to have de- 
rived that ceremony from Abraham : — ^the Arabs, as well 
as the Jews, had originally twelve patriarchs, or h^s of 
tribes, who were their princes or governors :-^the Arabs^ 
as well as the Jews, marry among themselves, and in 
their own tribes : — the Arabs, as well as the Jews, axe 
singular in several of their customs, and are standing 
monuments to all ages, of the exactness of the divine 
predictions, . of the veracity of scripture history. We 
may, if possible, with more confidence believe the parti- 
culars respecting Abraham and Ishmael, when we see 
them verified in their posterity at this day. This is, a& 
it were, having ocular demonstration of our fidth, and an 
indelible proof of the truth of divine revelation." 

" Read and reYere the sacred page— a page, 
Where triumphs immortality— <i page, 
Which not the conflagration shall destroys 
In Nature's ruins not one letter lost I" 



APPENDIX TO ISHMAEL. 

MO. II. 



EXTRACTS FROM VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

ILLU8TEATITB Or THB 

tHm\xtn Sc emtomn of f^t IKxaHm. 

THE ARABS AND THE DATE TREE. 

Whbm I looked on the desert arid plaini^ which lie be- 
tween Abusheher and the mountains^ and saw the igno- 
lant^ half-naked^ and swarthy men and women, broiling 
nnder a burning son, with hardly any food but dates, my 
bosom swelled with pity for their condition, and I felt 
the dignity of the human species degraded by their con- 
tented looks. 

" Surely," said I to an Armenian, '^ these people cun- 
not be so foolish as to be happy in this miserable and 
uninstnicted state. They appear a lively intelligent 
race, can they be so insensible to their comparatively 
wretched condition ? Do they not hear of other coun- 
tries P Have they no envy, or desire for improvement ?" 
The good old Armenian replied and said, *' No, they 
are a very happy race of people ; and so far from envy- 
ing the condition of others, they pity them. But," added 
he, seeing my surprise, " I will give you an anecdote, 
which will explain the ground of this feeling. Some 
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time since, an Arab woman^ an inhabitant of Abusheber, 
went to England with the children of Mr. B. She 
remained in your country four years. When she re- 
turned, aU gathered around her to gratify their curiosity 
about England. ' What did you find there ? is it a 
fine country ? axe the people rich ? are they happy ?' — 
She answered, the country was like a garden, the people 
were rich, had fine clothes, fine houses, fine horses, fine 
carriages, and were said to be a very wise and happy 
people. Her audience was filled with envy of the Eng- 
lish, and a gloom spread over them which showed dis- 
content at their own condition* 

" They were departing with th)s sentiment, when the 
woman happened to say, ' England certainly wants one 
thin^.' ' What is that,* said the Arabs eagerly. ' Th^e- 
is not a single date tree in the whole country.* * Are 
yon sure !' was the general exclamation. ' Posi^ve,* 
said the old woman, ' I looked for nothing else all the 
time I was there, but I looked in vain.* This informal 
tion produced an instantaneous change of feeling among 
the Arabs; it was pity, not envy, that now filled their 
breasts, and they went away wondering how men could 
live in a country where there were no date trees."'^ 



ANECDOTE OF THE METAPHORS IN THE 
ARABIAN LANGUAGE. 

Ths inhabitants of the country over which we hunted 
were all Arabs. They live like their brethren in other 

* Sketches of Persia. 
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parts, almost entiiely on camel's milk and dates. Their 
care appears to be limited to the preservation of the 
animal, and the propagation of the tree, which yields 
what they account the best of this world's luxuries ; and 
tihese not only furnish this lively race with food, but 
with almost all the metaphors in which their language 
abounds.'*^ Of this we had an interesting instance.—- 
Amongst others who accompanied the ambassador on a 
sporting expedition, was a young man, an officer, who 
measured six feet seven inches. He, like others, had 
laid down to take an hour's repose between our morning 
and evening hunt. An old Arab, who was desired to 
awake him, smi^g, said to his servant, " Entreat yon 
date trees to rise." We had a hearty laugh at our friend, 
who was not at first quite reconciled to this comparison 
of his commanding stature to the pride of the desertf 

• The Ambs gloiy in the fertOily of their language, which ii 
certainly one of the most andent in the world, and is remarkable 
for a multitude of words which express the same thing. We read 
in Pooocke's notes on Abulpharagius, that Ibn-Chalnaisch com- 
posed a book on the names of the lion, which amounted to five 
hundred, and those of the serpent to two hundred. Honey is said 
to have eighty names, and a sword one thousand. It is probable 
that the nujor part of these names are metaphorical, and might 
be exceedingly useful in explaining the metaphorical appeUationi 
found in scripture. 

t Sketches of Persiai 
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LUDICROUS MISTAKE RESPECTING THE 

TELESCOPE* 

At Muscat we were nsifed by mea of all nations and 
eoloors. I was particolarlj attracted l^ llie appearance 
and manners of some Arabs from the interior^ who wete 
brought on board bj some of their coontrymen to see an 
English ship of wai. Their figures were light and 
dao^c^ their countenances expressed quickness and 
energy. The most remarkable of their features were 
their*dark roUing eyes> which perhaps struck me more 
from their wandmng rapidly from one object to another^ 
glistening at all they saw. A good telescope happ^ied 
to be placed so as to give a complete view of one of the 
farthest fortifications : I called an Arab to look through 
it, and he did so for about a minute, and then gased at 
me with die most eager attention, and without saying a 
word, dashed over the ship's side. When the boat he 
was in had got to a little distance, he exclaimed, " Tou 
are magicians, and I know how you take towns : that 
thing (pointing to the telescope), be they ever so far off, 
brings them as near as you like." We were, much 
pleased with his simplicity, but no argument could in<* 
duce him to return, and receive such a lesson <m optios: 
as might dispel his delusion in supposing us to be adepts* 
in the l>lack art.* 

* Sketches of Persia. 
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THE PRICE OF BLOOD AMONG THE 

ARABS. 

" A FBW miles below Thebes/* says Mr. Madden^ '' I 
went ashore to shoot. I had mphand close to the muz- 
zle of the gan, when on putting the stock to the ground, 
something touched the trigger, and off it went, , close to 
my ear. The Arab who stood by me uafortunatdy got 
some of the shot lodged in his shoulder. He cried out, 
' Murder ! ' and swore I had shot him expressly. My 
own hand, however, had been injured by the shot, an4 
the blood which covered it convinced the Arabs better 
than n^MTords, that it was a mere accident ; and on 
examining the wounded man, we found only two or three 
grains of the scattered shot in the thick part of the arm, 
which I offered to extract; but this he absolutely refused 
to have done, till I made him a compensation in money for 
what he called a mortal injury. He wanted an hundred 
piastres ; I offered him six : this he declared he never 
would consent to take; I had shed his blood, and must 
pay for it, if not in kind, in money : less than thirty 
piastres he never would receive — ^not a piastre less. It 
was something to get him down from an hundred piastres 
to thirty. I now proposed leaving the sum I had to pay 
to the arbitration of the Arabs; and accordingly the 
whole company got seated under a date tree. I sent for 
my pipe and coffee-pot, the two great preliminaries to 
the important business ; and after thus bribing the palates 
and stomachs of my arbitrators, I opened the proceedings, 
explained to them the cause of the accident, and stated 
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the man's speedy recovery. My opponent now drowned 
my voice with his vociferation. The loudness of his 
complaint, the importance of his hrow> and the vehe- 
mence of his gesticulation, would have convinced a 
stianger that the delK embraced a considemtion of 
some thousands of piastres, whereas the question was 
one of five-and-twenty. 

I enjoyed the scene. The arbitrators at last decided 
that I was to pay fifteen, and a present to them for the 
trouble of giving judgment — some soap (a valuable arti- 
cle in Upper Egypt), and a small quantity of green 
tobacco. I consented with a good grace to the terms, 
and considering the price of blood among the lirabs, I 
was veiy well satisfied to get off so well. 

I had now to shake hands with the arbitrators, and 
about twenty times over with him I shot, kissing our 
hands as often as they came in contact, and repeating, 
' I salute you very much : peace be upon us all : all is 
well now — ^no matter for blood.' I took two of the shot 
out of his shoulder : the other could do him no injury."* 



FORMIDABLE ATTACK UPON A CARAVAN 
ENCAMPED IN THE DESERT. 

f'OuB caravan (says Riley) consisted of about fifteen 
hundred men, most of them well armed with double 
barrelled guns and scimetars, and we had about four 

• Madden's Timvels. 
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thousand eaaiels. It was a long journey to the next 
well, so we stopped here six days peaceably, having 
encamped in a valley a little distanee from the pond 
or lake. We had always made the camels lie down 
in a circle, placing the goods in the centre, and the men 
between the camels and the goods. We had two hun- 
dred men on guard, and always ready for an emergency. 
In the night of the sixth day, about two hours aftar mid- 
night, we were attacked by a very large body of wandering 
Arabs. They had itrived within a few yards of us before 
they were discovered, and poured in a most destructive 
fire of musketry, at the same time running in like 
hungry tigers, with spears and scimetars in their hands. 
With their dreadful yellings they threw the whole caravan 
into confusion for a moment, but we were in a complete 
circle, formed by the camels, which with the guards kept 
them off for a short time, till the whole of our men 
seized their arms and rallied. The battle now raged 
most furiously ; it was cloudy and very dark, the blaze 
of the powder making only a faint light, whilst the 
cracking of musketry, the clashing of swords, the shouts 
of combatants, and the bellowings of the wounded and 
frightened camels, together with the groans of the wound- 
ed and dying men, made the most dreadful and horrid 
uproar imaginable. The fight continued about two hours, 
hand to hand and breast to breast, when the assailants 
gave way and ran of, leaving their dead and wounded on 
the field of battle. We remained with our arms in our 
hands all night. I was wounded with a ball in my right 
thigh, and Seid with a dagger in his breast. In the 

E £ 
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morning we numbered out men, and found that two hun- 
dred and thirty were killed and about one hundred 
wounded. Three hundred of the camels were either slain 
or so badly wounded ihat they could not walk, and there* 
fore we killed them. We found both dead and wounded 
of our enemies to the number of seven hundred. Those 
that were badly wounded we killed to put them out of 
pain, and carried the others that could walk along with 
us for slaves : of these there were about one hundred. 
As the enemy fled Ihey took all their good camels with 
them, for they had left them at a distance. So that we 
only found about fifty poor ones, which we killed; but we 
picked up about two hundred and twenty good double, 
barrelled guns from the ground. We got also about four 
hundred scimetars and long knives. We were told by 
the prisoners that the company that attacked us was 
upwards of four thousand strong, and had been preparing 
for it three moons. We were afraid of another attack, 
and went off the same day and travelled all night, steering 
to the north-east (out of the course which the caravans 
commonly take) twenty-three days' journey, when we 
came to a place called Eight Wells, where we found 
plenty of good water. Fifty of our men had died, and 
twenty-one of the slaves.*' 

This was the great united caravan from Tombuctoo to 
Algiers, Tripoli, and Fez. This account is furnished by 
Mr. James Riley, who accompanied it, late master and 
supercargo. New York, 1818. 
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ARAB SALUTATIONS. 

Their language is full of complimentary phrases^ and 
they enquire after a person's health and welfare in a 
thousand different forms of speech. After a long absence^ 
they kiss and shake hands with eagerness. Women are 
saluted in a respectful manner> by touching the forehead 
with the right hand and then kissing the part of the 
fingers so used. A common question asked in salutation 
is shedid (strong)^ another is nalaak taleh ''is your sole 
well;" — equal to saying, "are you strong enough to walk 
OS much as you like." On meeting a person after the 
death of a relation, they kneel down on one knee by his 
side^ and repeat in a howling tone of voice, the words 
" In the road to God," signifying that the deceased went 
^n a tight way. Then after rising, the common saluta- 
tion passes between the parties^ shalam, "peace be unto 
you." 

The religious men sometimes say salam, salam — 
"peace,peace;" but they axe not answered like other Mus- 
sulmen with the same repeated, but with "Well, are you 
well." Salam alek also is a common salutation used among 
the Arabs, which signifies " Peace be between us." 



ARAB ACCOUNT OF DEBTOR AND 

CREDITOR. 

Corporeal punishments are unknown among the Arabs. 
Pecuniary fi^es are awarded, whatever may be the nature 
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of the crime of which a man is accused. Every offence 
has its fine ascertained in the courts of justice^ and the 
nature and amount of those graduated fines are well 
known among the Arabs. All insulting expressions, all 
acts of Tiolence, a blow however slight (and a blow may 
differ in its degree of insult according to the part struck) j 
and the infliction of a wound Irom which even a drop of 
blood flows, all have their respective fines affixed. The 
judge's sentence is sometimes to this effect: — Bohkyt 
and Djolan are two Ambs who have quarreled and 
fought ; Bohkyt called Djolan a dog ; Djolan returned 
the insult by a blow on the arm ; then Bohkyt cut Djo« 
lan's shoulder with a knife. Bohkyt owes therefore to 
Djolan-— 

For the insulting expression • 1 sheep 

For wounding him on the shoulder 3 camels 

Djolan owes to Bohkyt — 

For the blow upon his arm 1 camel 

Remains due to Djolan 2 camels 1 sheep.* 



HIGH ANTIQUITY OF THE ARABIAN 

NATION. 

The history of an Arabian is that of human nature in 
its earliest stages of association, and with as little change 
of manners as may be passed from generation to gene- 
ration. 

* Bitrek]iardt*8 Notes on the BeduiBS. 
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" If any people in the world," says Niebubr, *' afford 
us in ifaeir history an instance of high antiquity, and of 
great simplicity of manners, the Arabs surely do. Com- 
ing among them, one can hardly help fancying one's 
self suddenly carried backwards to the ages which 
immediately succeeded to the flood. We are tempted 
to imagine ourselves among the old patriarchs, with 
whose adventures we have been so much amused in our 
infant days. The langus^e, which has been spoken 
from time immemorial, and which so nearly resembles 
that which we have been accustomed to regai'd as of the 
most distant antiquity, completes the delusion which the 
analogy of manners begun."* 



MODE OF OCCUPYING LAND. 

"The Bedoween Arabs are distributed into little compa- 
nies, each with a chief, whom they call Sheikhs. They 
dwell always under tents, and each platoon forms a little 
camp. As they have no land belonging to them, they 
change their abode as often as they please. When they 
fix themselves any where for a certain time, they make 
an agreement with Bey, the Cacheff of the Caimakan, 
and purchase for a whole year the permission of feeding 
their flocks there, during the time they agree for. 
While they continue there they go backwards and for- 
wards into the villages or neighbouring towns, sell and 

♦ Travels, vol, ii. p. 2. 
E £ 3 
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purchase what tliey pleaae, and enjoy all the liberties 
they can desire : but they often establish themselves on 
the land they occupy, separating from the jurisdiction of 
the government the land they have seized on, and taking 
possession of it, without paying the tax. This is a loss 
to the goremment, which is by this means depiiyed of 
the revenue of these lands/'* 



AN ARAB ENCAMPMENT. 

CoL. Capper, in his observations on the passage to India, 
1 778, gives the following description of an Arab encamp- 
ment. " From this hill we could plainly perceive, at the 
distance of about three miles an immense body of Arabs, 
which, as they had their families and flocks with them, 
looked like an encampment of the patriarchs. They 
first set out a detachment of 4,100 men towards us ; but 
finding that we were drawn up to receive them, five men 
only advanced from their main body, seemingly with an 
intention to treat : on seeing this we also sent ^^q of our 
men out to meet them. A short conference ensued, and 
then both parties came to our camp, and were received 
wifli great ceremony by our sheikh. They proved to 
be Bedoweens, under the command of Sheikh Fadil, 
amounting to nearly twenty thousand, including women 
and children. After much negociation oiu: sheikh agreed 
to pay a tribute of one chequin for every camel carrying 

• Norden's TraTels in Egypt, p. 96. 
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merchandise ; but he leased to pay for those carrying 
tents, baggage, and provisions. They promised to send 
a Kefeek (a protecting companion of their own party) 
with as, till we were past all danger of being molested by 
any of their detached parties."* 

This extract will give us an idea of the Israelites, en- 
camped in the wilderness under Moses. Here we find 
twen^ thousand persons, women and children included. 
How heavy was the burden of Babylon f — ** It shall ne- 
ver be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there, neither shall the shepherds make their fold there." 
Let the Bedoweens wander where they will, they keep 
aloof from Babylon. 



TRAVELLING EQUIPAGE AMONG THE 

ARABS. 

"In the deserts through which we were to travel," says 
the worthy Niebuhr, "a tent and beds were indispen- 
sably necessary. We had a neat collection of kitchen 
utensils made of copper and tinned without and within. 
Instead of glasses which are so liable to be broken, we 
used copper bowls completely tinned. A bottle of thick 
leather served us as a caraffe. Our butter we put up in 
a leathern jar. In a wooden box covered with leather, 
and parted into shelves, we stored our spiceries of all 

« Page 63. f Imu xiii. 90. 
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norls'y in another smaller box we laid our candles ; in the 
lid of the latter we fixed an iron socket, which served 
us as a candlestick. We had lai^e lanterns /oi folded 
linen, with the lid and bottom of tin. For a table, with 
table linen, we had a round piece of leather, with iron 
rings at certain distances round it, through which cords 
were passed, after our meals; and our table hung in the 
form of a purse upon one of the camels. But we un- 
fortunately put our wine into great flasks, called in the 
east damasjanes, and large enough each of them to con- 
tain twenty ordinary bottles. These vases are very liable 
to be broken by the jolting of the camels, as we found by 
the loss of a great part of our wine. It is much better 
to put your wine, when you are to cany it upon camels, 
in goat skin bottles. This species of vessels may at 
first appear little suitable for the purpose, but they com- 
municate no bad taste to the liquor, if the skins have 
been properly cleaned. The same vessels answer best to 
carry the store of water, that is requisite in travelling 
through dry desert countries."* 



MANNER OF EATING AMONG THE ARABS. 

The manner of eating among the Arabs, a manner that 
seems sufficiently rude to us, but which those that prac- 
tice it, insist is more natural and convenient, and not 
less cleanly than our own, is by extending their fore finger 

* Niebtthr's Travels, vol, L p. 163.— Eng. edit. 
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and tbomb (of the right hand always^ the left hand is 
reserved for less honourable uses). " They say," observes 
D' Arvieux, " God made this fork before you made your 
steel ones." Mr. Jackson says, •* The Moors are for the 
most part more cleanly in their persons than in their 
garments ; they wash their hands before every meal, which, 
as they use no knives or forks, they eat with their fingers. 
Half a dozen persons sit round a large bowl of cuscasoe, 
and afler the usual ejaculation (Bismillah), ' In the name 
of God,* each person puts his hand to the bowl, and 
taking up the food, throws it with a dexterous jerk into 
his mouth, without suffering his fingers to touch his lips. 
However repugnant this mty be to oiir ideas of cleanli- 
ness, yet the hand being always washed, and never touch- 
ing the mouth in the act of eating, these pe<^le are by 
no means so dirty as Europeans have sometimes hastily 
imagined. They have no chairs or tables in their houses, 
but sit cross-legged on carpets and cushions; and at 
meals the dish or bowl of provisions is placed on the 
floor."* 



" On my first going on board I sat down with the 
Noquedah and his ofllcera to supper, the floor being both 
our table and chairs, on which we seated ourselves in a 
circle, with a large bowl of rice in the middle, and some 
fish and dates before each person. Here I found likewise 
that knives and forks were useless instruments in eating, 
and that nature had accomodated us with what answered 

* Aceount of Morocco, p. 155. 
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the same purpose. We plunged our hands into the bowl^ 
rolled up a handful of rice into a ball , and conveyed it 
to our mouths in this form. Our repast was short, and 
to that succeeded cof^ and washing ; and on their parts 
prayer, in which they seemed very frequent and fervent.".^ 

" The Arabs have a great veneration for bread and salt, 
insomuch that when they would be very importunate in a 
request to any body with whom they have eaten, some 
of them say to him, 'By the bread and salt that is between 
us.' They also use the same words when they affirm any 
thing upon oath."f 

*' Our ambassador. Sir Robert Shirley, was invited by 
Ebrahim, the magistrate of the city, to eat bread and 
salt, when he presented them at his own house with a 
better collation/* 1 
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Inferior people (who have their dependence upon 
others), are accustomed to say, ' I eat your bread and 
salt ;' as much as to say, I live by you, and you may do 
with me as you please."|| 

These accoimts may tend to throw some light upon 
the following passages of script mre — 2 Chronicles xiii* 
5 ; Levit ii. 13 ; Numbers xviii. 19. § 



* Major Rooke's Travels in Arabia, p« 41. f D'Arvieux, p. 142. 

% Herbert's Travels, p. 1 19. || Sir T. Roe's Embassy, p. 410. 
§ See also Bibl. Opent p. 466, and Parkhurst's Heb. Diet. p. 448. 
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HOSPITALITY AMONG THE ARABS. 

%£ hospitality of the Arahs has always heen the sah* 
ject of praise, and I believe that those of the present day 
exercise this virtue no less than their ancestors did. It 
is true that in this country, as well as in Europe, if a 
stranger is not known no one will entreat him to come 
in. Nevertheless, there are in the villages of the Tehama 
houses that are public, where travellers may lodge and 
be entertained some days gratis, if they will be content 
with the fare. They are very much frequented. We 
ourselves were two hours in one of these inns, in the vil- 
lage of Menejze, in going from Loheia to Beit-el-fakih. 
My servants, my camels, my asses, and all my company 
received shelter. The sheikh of the village, to whom 
this inn belonged, was not satisfied with only visiting 
us and offering us a better fare then others; he also 
entreated: us to stop the night with him. In another 
journey from Beit-el-fakih to Takaite, in company with 
a fakih or man of letters of Arabia, although my fakih 
had no acquaintance with the sheikh, yet as a stranger 
he paid him his respects heartily. When the sheikh 
C9me he invited us to lodge with him, which we de- 
clining, he sent us a good supper, which came extremely 
apropos. When the Arabs are at table, they invite those 
who happen to come, to eat with them, whether they be 
Christians or Mohammedans, gentle or simple. In the 
caravans I have often seen with pleasure a mule-driver 
press those who passed by to partake of his repast; and 
though the majority politely excused themselves, yet he 
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gave witb an air of Batisfacdon to those who would accept 
of them, a portion of his little meal of bread and dates ; 
and I was not a little surprised when I saw in TuAey, 
rich Turks withdraw themselves into comers to avoid 
inviting those who might otherwise have sat at table 
with them.* 

OBLIGATIONS CONTRACTED BY HOSPI- 
TALITY. 

This subject should not be quitted without notice of the 
obligations understood to be contracted by the intercourse 
of the table. The same traveller, Niebuhr, says, " When 
a Beduin shiekh eats bread with strangers, they may trust 
his fidelity, and depend on his protection. A traveller will 
do well therefore to take an opportunity of early securing 
the friendship of his guide by a meal. The reader will 
recollect the complaint of the Psalmistjf penetrated witii 
the deep ingratitude of one whom he describes as having 
been his own familiar friend in whom he trusted — *Who 
did eat of my bread, even he hath lifted up his heel 
against me.* To the mortification of insult was added 
that of violation of all confidence; the breach of every 
obligation connected with the the ties of humanity, the 
laws of honour, and the bonds of social life. It is well 
known that Arabs who have given food to a stranger, have 
afterwards thought themselves bound to protect him 
against the vengeance demanded by consanguinity, or 
even blood itself.'* 

• Niebnhr's Travels. f Ps. xli. 9. 
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HOSPITALITY LIMITED BY PRUDENCE. 

But though the hospitality of the Arabs be general, and 
not confined to the superior classes, yet we are not to 
suppose that it admits of no interposition, or is without 
proper bounds. Of this we have a manifest instance 
in the directions of our Lord to his apqstles,* To send 
a couple of men with appetites good, and even rendered 
keen with travelling, — to send two such to a femily 
barely able to meet its own necessities, having no pro- 
vision of bread, &c. for a day beforehand, would be to 
press upon indigence beyond the dictates of prudence, or 
the permission of Christian charity. Our Lord there- 
fore commands them *' Into whatever city or town ye 
enter, enquire who is worthy, and abide there till ye go 
l3ience." Worthy here has no reference to moral wor- 
thiness (yet the ambassadors of Christ should be exceed- 
ingly careful of their credit and reputation), but it im- 
plies probably suitable — to whom your additional board 
for a few days would be no inconvenience. And this 
may be taken for the true import of the same directions 
given in Luke x. 5, 6 — Into whatsoever house or estab- 
lishment on a respectable scale, affording accommoda- 
tion for strangers, &c., enter into the same, and continue 
there till ye go thence. " Go not from house to house," 
in search of superior accommodation ; though it may be, 
after ye have been in the town some time, you may hear 
of a more wealthy individual who could entertain you 

* Matthew x. 11. 
F F 
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better. No : "in that same house abide, eating and 
drinking such things as are set before you.'* 

Now, reader, allow me to introduce to your notice that 
act of Christian charity of which our Lord speaks at the 
dose of his directions to his apostles, in the chapter be- 
fore cited : — '^ Whosoever shall give a cup of cold water 
only in the name of a disciple, verily he shall in no wise 
lose his reward." But a cup of cold water in the eastern 
countries was not a matter of small worth. In India 
the Hindoos go sometimes a great way to fetch it, and 
then boil it, that it may do the less hurt to travellers 
when they are hot ; and often they stand from morning 
till night, in some great road where there is neither pit 
nor rivulet, and offer it in the name of their god, to be 
drunk by all passengers.* This necessary work of 
charity in those hot climates seems to have been prac- 
tised by the more pious and humane Jews; and our 
Lord assures them, if they do this in his name, they 
shall not lose their reward. 

Love heightens the smallest actions — gives a worth to 
them which they cannot possess without it. . Under a 
just and merciful God every sin is punished, and every 
good action rewarded. The most indigent may exercise 
the works of mercy and charity, seeing that even a cup 
of cold water given to a disciple of Jesus shall not lose 
its reward. How astonishing is God's kindness ! It is 
not the rich merely that he calls to be charitable, but 
even the poor. God gives the power and inclination to 
be charitable, and then rewards the work which it may 
* Asiatic Miscellany, vol« ii. p. 142. 
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tnily be said God himself hath wrought It is the 
name of Jesus that sanctifies everything, and renders 
actions in themselves comparatively contemptible of high 
worth in the sight of God. This most excellent and 
christian virtue is calculated both for this world and the 
next. The same principle of love will subsist in heaven, 
though the same reasons for exerting it will not ; for 
there we shall have no offence to forgive, nor any want 
to relieve. '' Faith, hope, charity, these three," saith the 
apostle ; ''but the greatest of these is charity." For in 
heaven faith shall be swallowed up in intuition, and 
hope in enjoyment, but charity shall endure for ever ! 



CHARITY. 

▲ SONNET. 

Gentle, as if descended from the skies, 
And lovely as an angel- form must be, 

A spirit, as methought, before mine eyes 
Amidst the sons of earth stole silently. 

I watch'd her progress as she seemed to shun 
The eye of all who would have known the cause 
Why she was blest with murmurs of applause. 
When issuing from the homes of wretchedness : 
She fed the hungry, clothed their nakedness, 

Watch'd with the mourner, and upbraided none : 
But as the Saviour of the world before 
Had done, she bade them ** Go, and sin no more !" 
Twas then I knew the angel- form to be 
The heaven-born spirit, hallowed Charitt. 

Richard Gooch, 

END OF VOL. I. 
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